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INSTITUTED NOVEMBER 1780 axsp INCORPORATED BY 
ROYAL CHARTER 6ru MAY 1783. 


(Revised and adopted November 30, 1901.) 


1. The purpose of the Society shall be the promotion of ARcH®OLOGY, 
especially as connected with the investigation of the ANTIQUITIES AND 
HIsToRY OF SCOTLAND. 

2. The Society shall consist of Fellows, Honorary Fellows, Correspond- 
ing Members, and Lady Associates. 

§. Candidates for admission as Fellows must sign the Form of Applica- 
tion prescribed by the Council, and must be proposed by a Fellow and 
seconded by two members of the Council. Admission shall be by ballot. 

4. The Secretaries shall cause the names of the Candidates and of their 
Proposers to be inserted in the billet calling the Meeting at which they 
are to be balloted for. The Ballot may be taken for all the Candidates 
named in the billet at once; but if three or more black balls appear, the 
Chairman of the Meeting shall cause the Candidates to be balloted for 
singly. Any Candidate receiving less than two-thirds of the votes given 
shall not be admitted. 

5. Honorary Fellows shall consist of persons eminent in Archeology, 
who must be recommended by the Council, and balloted for in the same 
way as Fellows; and they shall not be liable for any fees of admission or 
annual subscriptions. The number of Honorary Fellows shall not exceed 
twenty-five. 

6. Corresponding Members must be recommended by the Council and 
balloted for in the same way as Fellows, and they shall not be liable for 
any fees of admission or annual subscriptions. 

7. Ladies who have done valuable work in the field of Archmology may 
be admitted as Lady Associates. The number of Lady Associates shall 
not exceed twenty-five. They shall be proposed by the Council and 
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balloted for in the same way as Fellows, and shall not be liable for any 
fees of admission or annual subscriptions. 

8, Before the name of any person is added to the List of Fellows, such 
person shall pay to the funds of the Society Two Guineas as an entrance 
fee and One Guinea for the current year's subscription, or may compound 
for the entrance fee and all annual subscriptions by the payment of 
Twenty Guineas at the time of admission. Fellows may compound for 
future annual subscriptions by a single payment of Fifteen Guineas after 
having paid five annual subscriptions; or of Ten Guineas after having 
paid ten annual subscriptions, 

9. The subscription of One Guinea shall become due on the 30th Nov- 
ember in each year for the year then commencing; and if any Fellow who 
has not compounded shall fail to pay the subscription for three successive 
years, due application having been made for payment, the Treasurer shall 
report the same to the Council, by whose authority the name of the 
defaulter may be erased from the list of Fellows. 


10. Every Fellow not being in arrears of the annual subscription shall 
be entitled to receive the printed Proceedings of the Society from the 
date of election. 

11. None but Fellows shall vote or hold any office in the Society. 

12. Subject to the Laws and to the control of the Society in General 
Meetings, the affairs of the Society shall be managed by a Council elected 
and appointed as hereinafter set forth. Five Members of the Council 
shall be a quorum. 

13. The Office-Bearers of the Society shall consist of a President, three 
Vice-Presidents, two Secretaries for general purposes, two Secretaries for 
Foreign Correspondence, a Treasurer, two Curators of the Museum, a 
Curator of Coins, and a Librarian. The President shall be elected for a 
period of five years, and the Vice-Presidents for a period of three years. 
One of the Vice-Presidents shall retire annually by rotation and shall 
not again be eligible for the same office until after the lapse of one year. 
All the other Office-Bearers shall be elected for one year and shall be 
eligible for re-election. . 


l4. In accordance with the agreement subsisting between the Society 
and the Government, the Board of Manufactures (now the Board of 
Trustees) shall be represented on the Council by two of its Members (being 
Fellows of the Society) elected annually by the Society. The Treasury 
shall be represented on the Council by the King’s and Lord Treasurer's 
Remembrancer (being a Fellow of the Society). 


15. The Council shall consist of the Office- Bearers, the three representa- 
tive Members above specified, and nine Fellows, elected by the Society. 
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16. Three of the nine elected Members of Council shall retire annually 
by rotation, and shall not again be eligible till after the lapse of one 
year. Vacancies among the elected Members of Council and Office- 
Bearers occurring by completion of term of office, by retirement on rota- 
tion, by resignation, by death or otherwise, shall be filled by election at 
the Annual General Meeting. The election shall be by Ballot, upon a list 
issued by the Council for that purpose to the Fellows at least fourteen 
days before the Meeting. 

17. The Council may appoint committees or individuals to take charge 
of particular departments of the Society's business. — 

18. The Annual General Meeting of the Society shall take place on 
St Andrew's Day, the 30th of November, or on the following day if 
the 50th be a Sunday. 

19. The Council shall have power to call Extraordinary General Meet- 
ings when they see cause. 

20. The Ordinary Meetings of the Society shall be held on the second 
Monday of each month, from December to May inclusive. 


21. Unless special arrangements to the contrary have been made, 
copyright of The Proceedings and of all papers printed therein, as well as 
of all illustrations, shall belong to the Society. This provision shall not 
apply to illustrations made from blocks borrowed from outside sources. 

22. Every proposal for altering the Laws must be made through the 
Council; and the Secretaries, on instructions from the Council, shall cause 
intimation thereof to be made to all the Fellows at least one month 
before the General Meeting at which it is to be determined on. 





Form of Special Bequest, 
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1937. Beer, Groner E. J., The Studio, 11 Rutland 
Road, Harrogate, Yorks. 


1e32. 


Ldd0. 
1837. 


192s, 


1933, 


Los, 


1933. 


1921," Buows, 


1929." Dect, Rev. Witttam Narre, M.A., 37 Oakfield 


Avenue, Glasgow, W. 2. 
Bextox, Miss Syivia, M.A. (Camb.), B.Litt., 
@ Winchester Road, Oxford. 
Beetnau, Dowato, Manager, Orkney Steam 
Navigation (Co,, Lid. 20 East Road, 
Kirkwall, 


BiccemsTetn, Miss Manotentte Evimanera, 


Ph.D., 32 Stafford Street, Edinburgh, 3. 


1932.°Bmiur, Eur, M.A, F.S.A. 22 Old Elvet, 


Durham. 

Histor, Axpuaw Hespersos (no address), 
Bisnor, Fanogaicx, Ruthven House, 
Colititern. 

Bisset, Atexanpen Macpowatp, Bertha 


Cottage, Bathgate. 

Bisset, Liewt.-Colonel J. &, HE. (retired), 
135 Warrender Park Road, Edinburgh. 

Brack, Axpaew, “Carnethy,” 37 Clepington 
Hoad, Maryfield, Dundee. 

Fiack, Captain Honest Gumewarit, late LA. 
Newton Gate, Lee-on-Solent, Hants, 

Buackaten, Joux C., Jr. F.R.GS., F.2.3.(Seot.), 
clo Safe Deposit, Ocean Chambers, 190 Weat 
George Streel, Glasgow, 0. 2. 

Biam, Growor, § Crown Road North, Glasgow, 
W. 2. 


Buam, Konerr KK. W.5., 10 Ainslie Place, 
Edinburgh, 4. 

BLUKDELL, Rev, Ono, 0.5.8., 44 Great Howard 
Street, Liverpool, 3, 

Bowar, Jowx James, Eldinbrae, Lass- 
wale, 

Boumxivs, Taxcerp, PhD. D.Litt, F.3,A., 


Professor of the History of Art in the Uni- 
versity of London, 28 Kensington Gate, 
Kensington, London, W. 8. 

Boswortn, Wits Grogox, Librarian and 
Curator, Public Library, Museum, and Public 
Ball, Altrincham. 

Bowm, J. McLixroce, F.B.LELA, Byrlaw, 
Dalbeattie Hood, Dumfries, 

Bortx, Miss Maur E., Kindrochat, Comrie, 

Hnovan, Witiam, 42 Dundas Street, Stromness, 
Orkney. 


1900."Doows, Apam, Nethorby, Galashiels. 


Brows, Cectt. Jenmtx, M.A., Buccleuch Howse, 
Melrose. 

Brows, Cuances Heunewt, K.C,, The Sheriff 
of the Lothians and Peebles, “ Rosehill," 
Inveresk, Midlothian,—F ice- President, 

Dower, 16 Archdeacon Crescent, 
Cockerton, Darlington. 

Huows, Sheriff Gnomon, Derstane Hous, St 
Ola, Orkney. 


1921. Erowsx, THomas, A.R.I.B.A., Head of the Build- 
ing Department, Heriot-Watt College, Edin- 
burgh, 1. 
1932. Browxiex, Davin Axovs, Brownlee Cottage, 
Colston, Bishopbriggs, 
1022."Bacxwix, Gronox Evstace, Haverings, Rarne, 
Hraintree, Essex. 
1036.* Baron, James Hoercmsox, Searcher of Records, 
22 West Mayfield, Edinburgh, 9. 
1902. Buren, Emeritus Professor Tuomas H., M.<A., 
MLD. LL.D., FLB.S., The Leaning, Peebles,— 
1022.*Barpex, Ronrrr Locenant, B.L., 12 Selborne 
Road, Jordanhill, Glasgow, 
Brrpow Ht. 5. M.A.(Hona,), Ph.D. Craig Arsig, 
Pitlochry, Perthahire. 
li3i. Bortivaxt, Lixpar Faaxx, L.H.ILB.A. (no 
address), 
Bouwertr, Rev. J. B., B.D,, D.D., The Manse, 
Fetteresso, Stoneharen, 
1911. Benxert, Rev. Writaaw, B.D, & Bellevua 
Terrace, Edinburgh, 7,—Vice- President. 
Bounws, Joux C., B.A., Assoc. M.Inst.C.E., 138 
Newhaven Road, Edinburgh, 6. 
1925.*Bvaxs, Joux Grorox, Sheriff-Substitute of 
Dunbartonshire, Sheriff's Chambers, County 
Buildings, Dumbarton. 
1933. Bonxs, Tuomas Prxmarox, Mortimer Lodge, 
Mortimer, Berkshire. 
1825. Brassime, Rev. Joux W., 
Carriagehill Drive, Paisley. 
1828, Brunt, Sir WiwaM, Hutton Castle, Berwick. 
upon: Tweed. 
1927. Besnxe.t, Georor H., University Librarian, St 
Andrews, St Johns, St Andrews, 
1939. Hercnagr, Cuautes Bavcn Rivers, Worthy 
Park, Winchester, Hanta. 
1001.*Born, The Most Hon. The Mangvess or, K.T., 
Mount Stuart, Rothesay. 
IMO. Buress, Jomwx, M.A., Lecturer in Economic 
History, University of Glasgow, Foundland 
Mouse, Pinwherry, by Girvan, South Ayrabire, 


1935. 


1ae2, 


1034. 


MLA. Flainkees, 10 


1930. Canis, Jaunms Ewes, M.B., Ch.B., D.P.H., 53 
East High Street, Forfar. 

1921,*Catoen, Cuamnes 5S. T., AJK.LA.S., Assistant 
Architect, Royal Commission on Ancient 
Monuments of Scotland, 27 York Place, Edin- 
burgh, 1, 

1930, CaLpeu, Witttam M., MLA., LL.D, F.B.A., 
Professor of Greek, University of Edinburgh ; 
Editor of Classical Review; 58 St Alban's 
Road, Edinburgh, 0,—Seereiary for Forrign 
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1019."Cattaxpen, Atexranpen O,, 
Ratna pura, Ceylon. 

1929, CaLtaxpen, Witwaw A, Writer, 100 Woat 
Regent Street, Glasgow, C. 2. 

1910. Cammnoy, Sir D. ¥., R.A, R.S.A., RSW. LL.D., 
Dun Eaglais, Kippen. 

1922. Camenox, Colonel Dowann C. C.B.E., M.A, 
B.AS.C., Trusford, Thursley Road, Elstead, 
Surrey. 


Lellopitiya, 


| 1o26."Camznow, Rer. Jouw A. MA. B.D., Hon-C.F., 


The Manse, Legerwood, Earlaton, Berwick- 
shire. 

1990. Cawenox, Rev. Jonw Kimxtanp, The Manse, 
Auchterhouss, near Dundes. 

19391. Cammnox, Nett, Mayfield, Thornhill Park, 
Sunderland, , 

1937. Cammnox, Witttaw Joux, J.P. Estate Office, 
Flichity, by Inverness. 

1005. Cawknox-Swax, Captain Dowatn, F,.R.A.S., 
“9 Kensington Crescent, Capa Town, South 
Altica. 

19m. Campnect, Hoom Rawerm, Ardfem, 1 Woodburn 
Road, Newlanda, Glasgow, 8. 3, 

1925."Caurnect, Joux Dovotas-Bosweit, 25 Ainslie 
Place, Edinburgh, 3. 

1936. Camruutt, Joux Hors, W.5., 31 Moray Place, 
Edinburgh, 3. 

1h. Camroatt, Rev. Jonw McConmace, Tolleroas 
Park Manse, 4 Drumover Drive, Glasgow, E. 1. 

1931. Cast, Rev. Anax, B.D,, B.Se., D.D., 2 Kinburn 
Place, t Andrews, Fife. 

190]. Camraan, Growon, 77 George Street, Edin- 
burgh, 2. 

1931. Canons, Sir Joux T., Bari, DL. LID, 10 
Lowther Terrace, Glasgow, 

1959, Canmichant, Dax, 238 Arbroath Road, Dundes, 

1024, Canxeor-Auscrixott, Liewt.-Col,, Balnamoon, 
Brechin, 

In. Caunvturns, Anrrien Stantey, A.C.A., Cairn- 
dene, 116 Stewarton Drive, Cambuslang, 
Lanarkshire. 

1938, Canson, James, M.B.E., FLE.1S,, Hondmaster, 
Hogaje Farm School, Montrose, Angus, 

1932. Canten, Hatter Sipxer, M.D, D.P.H., 
ChB, Public Health Laboratory, 20 Cochrane 
Street, Glasgow, C. 1, 

les]. Cantwatawr, Joww, Architect, Ancient Monu- 
ments Department, H.M. Office of Works, 
37 Baberton Crescent, Juniper Green. 


1806, Caw, Gir Jaums L, LL.D, Edinkerry, 
Lasewude, 

1929. Coatwuns, Francis, W.S,, 20 Corrennia Gardena, 
Edinburgh, 10. 


1919. Ciatwens, Rev, Hexnr Ren, 50 Grove Road, 
Weat Ferry, Dundee, Angus. 


| 1990. Coatanns, Ivan B. M., M.A. LL.B., 9 Clarendon 


Terrace, Dundee, 
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M0, Ciatanns, Watten B, A. L., Civil Servant, 5 
Cameron Crescent, Edinburgh, 8, 

1925. Coamwer, Wittiam, J.P.,15 Elgin Road, Dublin. 

1995, Cuarum, Mrs Dorormea, Sesame Club, 49 
Grosvenor Street, London, W. 1. 

1934. Cuarwan, Attax, M.A., M.P., Torsonce, Stow, 
Midlothian. 

1039. Caxyxk-MacPorrson, Captain W. G. D., MC. 
Rannoch Lodge, Inverness, 

i927. Catton, Professor V. Gompox, D.Litt., D.Sc. 
F.B.A., F.5.4., Professor of Archwology, The 
University, Edinburgh, §, — Seeretory for 

1952, Cumstiz, Bailie Dovotas Mommson, J.F., 
“ Namur,” & Dalkeith Road, Dundee. 

1901, Cumrstre, Miss, Cowden Castle, Dollar. 

1910. Cruistison, Jaws, J.P., F.LA., Librarian, 
Public Library, Montrose, 

1G02. Chane, AncMmaLD Brows, M.A,, LL.D., 
Emeritus Professor of Political Economy, 
University of Manitoba, 134 West Saville 
Terrace, Edinburgh, 0, 

1G, Coank, Antuvn, 17 Union Avenwe, East London, 
South Africa, 

1038. Crank, Jawes Ataspate, Loch Leven Hatel, 
North Ballachullish, Onich, Inverness-shire. 

1036. Crane, Mra Jawn Ivates, J.P., Beaumont Lodge, 
29 Greenhill Gardens, Edinburgh, 10. 

1939. Cranx, Wittzam C., 75 Cairnfield Place, 
Aberdeen, 

L921. Creanx, Wittiaw Founree, Hillegarth, Balts 
Sound, Shetland Isles, 


1008. Crar, ALEXANDER Twousox, W.3., 18 South | 


Learmonth Gardens, Edinburgh, 4. 

1035. Chaxpexim, Pau. Dawa, Clifford House, 
Kensington Court, London, W. 8, 

193, Crurvonp, Mrs Exam Manoanet, Chandlers, 
Witeornbe, Gloa, 

1010. Cooustox, Ente Caosnr TOWNSESD, 
M.E.C.3,( Eng.), L.R.0.P.(Lond.), Priory Lodge, 
Tonbridgs, Kent. 

1917, Crovstos, J, Sroumn, 0.B.E., Smoogro House, 
Orphir, Orkney, 

122 *CLoustox, Howann Greoanx, L.H0.P, (Edin.), 
L.R.C.S. (Edin.), 10 Carrington Street, Glas- 
gow, C. 4. 

1921."CLocstow, Tuomas Hanozn, ©.0.E.. Lang- 


skaill, 5 Atherton Drive, Wimbledon Common, — 


London, 8.W. 10, 
1929. Crow, Awpuew, Solicitor, Alma Villa, Aber- 
teldy. 


1006. Curpx, The Right Hon, Lozp, LL.D., Brig- | 


lands, Humbling Bridge, Kinroas-ahire. 
1S01.*Cocttan-Pataice, Lady, Woodside, Beith, 
1506."Cocumax-Paruiok, Sir Nem J, Kexxepr, 
K.B.E., J.P. D.L., of Woodside, Advocate, 
Ladyland, Beith. 





1919."*Cockstas, Captain Ancumatp Frepxnecr, 
HE. (T.F.), 26 Curzon Street, Mayfair, 
London, W. 1. 

12h, Cocxncrs, The Very Rev. J. Horemsox, D.D., 
The Cathedral Manse, Dunblan 

1920."*Cotuowoon, Professor BR. G., LL.D. M.A_ 
F.3.A,, 15 Belbroughton Road, Oxford, 

1929, Cotto, Miss VC. C., Withyfold, Wonham Way, 
Peaslake, Guildford, 

1936, Cotguaovs, Sir Lars, of Luss, Bart., K.T.. 
D.3.0, LL.D. Rossdho, Luss, Dunbarton- 
ahire. 

1924. Cour, H, Doxscomne, c/o Farmer's Loan and 
Trust Co., 15 Cockspur Street, London, 3.W. 1. 

1921.*Co.vitte, Captain Nowmaw H. MC. Penheale 
Manor, Egloskerry, Cornwall, 


| Lagi. Cowacten, Hoon Momsox, 6 Tweed Green, 


Peebles, 

1933. Coxwene, Wiitiam (no ailciress), 

13S. Coxwon, Her. Joux ML. D.3.0., M.A, 
C.F.ret., 14 Cypress Road, Nowport, Isle of 
Wight, 

1ft6. Conk, Jon Maxter, B.A, 1i4 Braid Road, 
Edinburgh, 10. 

1038. Coormm, The itt. Hon. T. M., E.C., M.P., The 
Lord Justice-Clerk, 16 Hermitage Drive, 
Edinburgh, 10, 

1920. Com~utivs, Rey, Wittaanu J. 4. D.Litt, D.C.L., 
D.D., MA, B.D. D.Se., A.K.C., PLR. Hist... 
C.F, etc, The Vicarage, Bramber Avenue, 
Peacehaven, Sussex, 

1920.*Consan, Kewwern Cuamtes, of Hosely, Hubis- 
law, 75 Braid Avenue, Edinburgh, 10, 

1935, Covntwer-Latiumn, Miss Magsonre EtLeey, 
Curator, East London Museum, § Lake St 
Vincent, P.O., Cambridge, South Afries. 

1031, Cows, Wittias, Tweedville, 3 Thorburn Road, 
Colinton, Edinburgh, 13, 

1920. Cow, Mowrow J. H., A.R.LBA. “ Durris- 
deer,” 30 St John's Road, Corstorphine, Edin- 
burgh, 12, 

1809.*Cox, Aurazp W., Glandoick, Glencare, Perth. 
shire. 

1f01."Coz, Dovotas H, fno address), 

1935. Cnaro, Joy, MB. ChB, MEOP.E., § Albyn 
Terrace, Aberdeen, | 

1932, Crato-Beowx, Cove, Comely Bank, Selkirk, 

1825, Cuars-Baown, Brigndier-General E., D.S.0., 
Cross Roads, Currie, Midlothian. 

1926. Cuarom, Jomw, Master Mariner, 4 Gill Pier, 
Weatray, Orkney, 

1927. Cuaaxsrocy, Colonel Cc a 
D.3.0., Corehouse, Lanark, 

1022. Cuawronn, James, 127 Fotheringay Noad, 
Maxwell Park, Glasgow, 3. 1, 

1931, CiicuTox, Gronor, 6 Duncan Street, Edin- 
burgh, 0, 


1932, Carcwrox, Rev, THomas Switn, M.A., 
Whitehill Sireet, Dennistoun, 
E.1, 

1995."Caicutox-Stvanr, The Lord Cotom, M.P., 
Ardeneraig, Hothesay, Bute. 

1919. Crockett, Tuomas, SLA. D.Litt, The Haven, 
Grovebury Road, Leighton Buzeard, Beds. 

Coors, E. E., F.C.L1L (oo address), 

Croocs, Wrtouam M., J.P., Ardmore, Durham 
Street, Monifieth. 

Coooxsnaxc, Colonel CanciestER De Wrxpt, 
DL, J.P. F.S.4,, Johnstounburn, Humbie, 
East Lothian, 

1938. Cuosanorve, Tuomas Towraxce, Woodlands, 
0 Tinto Road, Newlands, Glasgow, 3. 3. 
1925."*Cnoss, A. Rowewrsox, M.C., B.A, LL.B, 11 

Kirklee Terrace, Glasgow, W. 2. 
Cuvcpes, Stewart H., A.K.LD.A, 03 Barone- 
eourt Terrace, Edinburgh, 6. 
1924. Cuwrexsmanx, Jawes, Westwood, Bucksburn, 
Aberleenshire, 
Concex, Atexaxper, Lieut.-Colonel, T.D., 
O.B.E., F.RLB.A., F.3.1, Stramore, Udding- 
1032. Comuixc, Acexaxpun, 5.A., M.B., ChB, 
F.BC.S. Edin, 19% Dominion Road, Auckland, 
8.2, New Zealand. . 

1007. Cemmixo, Avexawone D,, Headmaster, Public 
School, Callander. 

1927,*Commana, Vicron Jawes, § Grosvenor Terrace, 
Glasgow, W. 2. 

1934. Cosmivonam, Jouw Ricmanp, LC.S. (Retired), 
Askomil End, Campbeltown, Argyll. 

1603. Consixaton, Captain B, 
Street, Devizes, Wiltshire, 

1893."*Ccun, Atexaxoun ©., C.V.0., LLD., F.5.A., 
Ormeacre, Barnton Avenue, Davidson's Maina, 
Edinburgh, 4,—Fice-President. . 

1933. Comix, Acexanpen Taxcenn, M.B.E., Kasulu, 

cm Kigoma, Tanganyika Territory. 
1034, Come, Mrs Atexaxper T,, Chilfrome Cottage, 
Maiden Newton, Dorset. 

1889.°Cunnn, Jawes, LL.D. F.S.A., §&t Cuthberta, 
Melrose,—Curator of Museum, 

1990. Corusznreox, Wouaw F., Librarian, The 
Public Library, Hawick. “Fairylea,” & Wil- 
ton Hill Terrace, Hawick. 


152 
Glasgow , 


1932. 
10933. 


L937, 


re 


1924, 


1935.*Daxens, Cotrw Hvom, M.C., Malayan Civil 
Service, Chinese Protectorate, Ipoh, F.MLS. 

1931. Datostrrr, Aurovn Bunxsss, M.D., 14 Strips 
of Craigic, Dundee. 


Howaup, 33 Long |° 1038. Dickerson, 





1024. Danone, Rev. Gronax W., M.A., The Manse, 
Monymusk, Aberdcenshire. 

1683. Dacnrarce, The Hon. Sir Hew H,, E.C.V.0., 
Hon. BHS.A., 24 Regent Terrace, Edin- 
burgh, 7. 

1024. Datrert or THe Brxws, Lieut.-Colonel G., 
C..LE., Unicorn FPursuivant, The Binns, Lin- 
lithgow. 

1920. Davinsoxn, Atraen Honeur, 
Abernethy, Perthshire. 

1924. Davinsos, Geowar, § Thistle Street, Aberdeen. 

1925, Davipsox, Gromaz M., Architect and Surveyor, 
1G King Street, Stirling. 

1924. Davingsow, Hoon, Braedale, Lanark. 

1920, Davinsox, James, Treasurer, The Carnegie 
Trust for the Universitivea of Scotland, 59 
Morningside Park, Edinburgh, 10. 

1937. Davingow, Jawzs, MLB, Chl. F.RLC.P.E,, 
41 Brampton Grove, Hendon, London 
nN, Ww. a. 

1030, Davinsox, Major James Mitwn, LS.0., Lyn- 
wood, Ashtead, Surrey. 

1932, Davinsow, J. M., O.B.E., F.0.L8., Griffin Lodge, 
Gartcosh, Glasgow. 

1036, Davinsos, Wit4am T., 36 Woodateck Koad, 
Aberdeen. 

1925.*Dawsow, A. Basnart, The Vache, Chalfont 5t 
Giles, Ducks, 

1027." Dawsox, Wannen R., F.R.5.E., F.5.4., Simpson 
House, Simpson, Bletchley, Bucks. 

1922, Deas, Geonon Brows, Architect and Civil 


Engineer, Losdabank, Whytehouse Avenue, 
Kirkealdy. 


lnvernnhavren, 


Wimuas Cnorr, MA, Ph.D,, 
D.Lit., c/o London School of Economica, 
Houghton Street, Aldwych, London, W.C. 2. 

1923.*Dicnsds, Anravn Hore Daruwonp (po 
address). 

1934. Dregsoyx, Dovotas Staxter, LL.B, 6 Clarence 
Drive, Hyndland, Glasgow. 

1923, Docnsox, Watren, Lynedoch House, Eleho 
‘Terrace, Portobello, 

1895. Dickson, Wotan &., LLD., Advocais, & 
Gloucester Place, Edinburgh, 3. 

1919. Dixwoont, Joux, Deira, Crieff. 

1910, Dixow, Howato <Atoter Mantivgat, of 
Thearne, F.R.E.E., F.GS5., F.R.G.3., Thearne 
Hall, near Beverley, Yorkshire. 

1923. Dosnr, Sir Josern, 42 Melville Street, Edin- 


burgh, 3. 


1925. Donnm, Lady, 
burgh, 3. 

1931. Donre, Maumyat K., B.A. (Oxon,), Keeper of 
Manuscripta, National Library of Scotland, 
Edinburgh, 1. 

1031. Dota, Major Wiis Howr, C.E., Gordon 
Street, Elgin, 5 


42 Melville 
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1919."*DowaLo, ALEXANDER GHAnAM, M.A., F.F.A., 
16 Carlton Terrace, Edinburgh, 7. 

1930. Doxatn Joux (no address). 

1959, Dovonas, James, Ednam House, Great Hook- 
ham, Surrey. 

1913, Dovatas, Lovpox M., F.R.S.E., Newpark, Mid- 
Calder, Midlothian. 

1024, Dovatas, Major Ronemt E., 15 Merchistan 
Avenue, Edinburgh, 10, 

1927. Dow, J. Goupoy, Solicitor and Joint Town Clerk 
Millburn House, Crail, Fife. 

1929. Ducuwown, Mrs Axpgew L., Eadie Church 
Manse, Alva, Clackmannan. 

1939. Deewswoxn, H. J. H., M.A, Duncairn, Kippen, 
Stirlingahire. 

1935. Durr, J., Civil Servant, Record Office, H.M. 
General Register House, Edinburgh, 2. 

1920. Dorr-Doxsan, Mra Kuexxeru J. Hempriges 
House, Wick. 

1902. Derr-Doxnan, Mra L., of Ackergill, Ackergill 
Tower, Wick, Caithnews, 

1936. Dvrrvs, J. Covrrs, younger of Clarerhouse, 
near Dundes, Angus, 

1930,"Douwrates, The Right Hon. The Eau. or, 
Dumfries House, Cumnock, Ayrshire, 

1037. Doxcax, Erevet-Colonel Anas M., T.D., 33 
Fotheringay Road, Glasgow, 8. 1. 

1920."Dowcax, ALEXANDER MacLavontan, A, K.I. BWA., 
Chingse Maritime Customs, Shanghai, China, 

itd. Dewxcax, Gerona, LL.D. Advocate, 60 Hamilton 
Place, Aberdeen, 

ISH. Duncan, James, Conservator, Anthropological 


¥ 


Museum, Marischal College, Aberdeen, 13 


Northfield Place, Aberdeen. 

1830, Doxcax, Jonx J., 118 Greenbank Road, Edin- 
burgh, 10, 

1h. Dowcay, Ronmget, M.A, 204 Strathmartine 

1931. Dowpas, RK. H., M.A. Christ Church, Oxford. 

1933. Downar, Macmice P., 718 Nineteenth St., 
NW, Washington, D.C. U.S.A. 

Its. Dewtor, Miss, Huntfield, Biggar. 

lt, Dewxior, Rev. Wituasw, M.A, St David's Manse, 
Buckharen, Fife. 

1937."Donaxp, Captain Puruorre, Curator of the 
People's Palace Museum, Glasgow Green, 
Glasgow, 3.E., &8 Holmles Hoad, Cathcart, 
Glasgow, 


1937. Dyees, Provost Tuomas, J.P., 3 Bank Street, | 


Annan. 


1924. Eanes, Gromox E., M.A, LCP, efo Mra 
Denham, Dartmoor Lodge, Ghagford, 
Devon, 


| 1925. Fenorsow, 





19. Enixorox, Colonel Gronoz Hewnr, T.D., D.L., 
MD. D.Sc, F.F.P.3., 20 Woodside Place, 
Glasgow, C, 3, 

1921. Epwarns, Amruve J. H., Director of the 
National Museum of Antiquities of Scotland, 
52 Sirathearn Hoad, Edinburgh, 9. 

1904. Emus, Fraxcts Canonvs, 0.8.5. D.Litt, 
PL, Hist3., Central Council for the Care of 
Churches, Earlham, Dunster, Somerset, 

1923,*Evrmmstoxe, The Right Hon. Lomo, K.T., 
LL.D., Carberry Tower, Musselburgh. 

1932. Ewux, Jomx Tarton, 0.5.E,, B.Se., F.ES.E., 
Pitacandly, Forfar. 


1926. Fammamx, Ancamaro, Wellwood, Muirkirk, 
Ayrshire. 


| 1935. Farunatms, Jawes, Shotheada, Oxnam, Jed burgh, 


1036. Parmmcnst, Homace, M.A. PhD., § Crown 
Cireus, Glasgow, W. 2, 

TiO, Famum, Janes MclLacwax, S.Inst.0.E., 
G.LStruct.E., A.M.Inst.W., 23 Saughtonhall 
Terrace, Edinburgh, 12. 

1923. Fatutir, Reowann F., R3.4., LL.D, Architect, 
7 Ainslie Place, Edinburgh, 3. 

197L.*Fianwen, Hesuy Growar, M.A. Pb.D.,M HAS, 
Dir As-Salim, Stirling Drive, Bearsden, 

1036. Fanusant, H. D., His Honour The Deemster, 4 
Albert Terracs, Douglas, Lale of Man. 

1935, Fexrox, Wrwaw, 6 Meethill Road, Alyth 

1926, Pewovsox, Preemie Scrumcaxo, The Home- 
stead, Avenue Road, Southgate, London, N. 14. 

Fuspenice Awxmuter, Duncraig, 
Castle Street, Breclin, . 

1930, Feeatsox, Hamner Soorr, W.S., Linden, Weat 
Park Hood, Dundee, 

1933, Femovsox, Professor J. De Laxeny, M.A., 
Ph.D., Professor of English, Western Reserve 
University, 2860 Scarborough Road, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, U.S.A, 

1936, Feeovsox, Kessira Camm, Torwood House, 
Birnam, Dunkeld. 

1033,"Feuounos-Wateox, Hoan, Ph.D, M.D. DPE, 
F.R.S.E., F.BF.P.S., 100 Montgomery Streel, 
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Mor, Dalarosie, and Tomatin, Invrernesa- 
ahire.. 

1835. MacCurtom, Rev, Stor. J. A. c/o The Rev, 
Conon MacCulloch, D.D., The Rectory, Bridge 
af Allan. 

1926, Macpoxato, Dowatn Sommnnen, W.3., 1 Hill 
Street, Edinburg, 2. 

1029. Macpoxatn, Hexnr Lacunay, of Dunach, 
Dunach, Oban, Argyll. 

1929, MacDowann, Jawes H., M.A, Modical Super- 
Intendent, “Howford House,” Crookston, 
Glasgow, 3.W, 2. 

1030. Macpowatn, Wittiam, Public Assistance Officer, 
Craigmore:, Croyard Road, Beauly. 

1939. MeDowaun, J, Revas, Carsaminnoch, 3 Airlour 
Road, Newlands, Glasgow, &. 3. 

1928, MacEonenx, Hey. C.. Vicrom A., MLA, The 
Manse, Creetown, Kirkowd brightshire, 


D.8e,, LL.D., Chattan Croft, Crail, Fife. 
1901,"*MacGardor, Atasparm H., of Macgregor, Card- 
nev, Dunmkele. 

1918. Maconeoor, Kev. Wiittam Coxxtxanan, Dunira 

House, Restalrig Road, South, Edinburgh, 7. 

1033, McHanupy, Iam, Director of Education, Caithness, 
Randolph Place, Wick, 

1036, McIswes, Cuantes THonre, Civil Servant, 
White Cottage, Old Kirk Road, Corstorphine, 
Edinburgh, 12. | 

1926. Mclxtme, Watren T., B.A., St Anthony's, 
Milnthorpe, Westmorland. 

1927."*Mackimroan, Gorpox Nasurrn, Architect 
(no address). 

1033, Macuwtosa, Hoon, F.R.IL.B.A. La Vallée, 
Rozel, St Martina, Jersey, C.1. 

1913, Maceintross, H. B., M.B.E., Redbythe, Elgin, 

1037, MoIxtosn, Jomx, MLA. Schoolhouse, Alyth, 

Ifo. McIxrosm, Mrapocn, Sheriff-Clerk of Inverness- 
shire, “ Drummond Tower," Upper Drummond, 
Inverness, 

1f22.*Mackintont, Her, RK. Suir, Hon. 
The Manse, Girvan, Ayrshire. 

1937. Mactstosn, Wriiouam, Hermon Cottage, 7 Well 
Road, Dundes, 

1930, Molwrosma, Witt.aM, Seaforth, Minard Crescent, 
Dundee. 

1031, Maceay, Autre Macnern (no address}, 

1025. Maceat, Dowaco, J. P., Member of the Scottish 
Land Court, Latheronwheel Howse, Caithness, 

1908, Macear, Gonos, M.D., F.R.C.S.E., 10 Rothesay 
Place, Edinburgh, 3. 

10. Mackay, Gronon Dons, 1 Joppa Road, Edin- 
burgh, 

1932. Macxar, J. B., ALBLLAS. Architect, A.M. Office 
of Works, 122 Goorge Street, Edinburgh, 2. 

1912, Maceay, Nonwas Dowonas, M.D., B.8e., 
D.P.H., Dall-Avon, Aberfeldy. 

Lo, Mackay, Captain Wittiim, Netherwood, Inver- 
Teas. 

1824. Mackncaxte, Rev. Jomux, M.A. (Hons,), B.D., 
3 Eldon Terrace, Partickhill, Glasgow. 

1923. MackEcusim, Honeur G, 5., R.B.A., 4 Wateh 
Bell Street, Rye, Sussex. 

1023. Mackexziz, Atexaxpen G. E., F.RLLB.A, 
Rourtic House, [overurie, Aberdeenshire. 

1919. Mackenzin, Hecron Hvon, J.P. “ Ballone," 
37 Buckstone Terrace, Edinburgh, 10, 
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1931. Maccxszm, Tuomas, J.P., F.E.LS., T Station 
Road, Dingwall, Ross-shire. 

104. Mackexam, Witt Coox, Desrgaill, St 
George's Road, St Margarets-on-Thames. 

16M. Mackewze, W. M., M.A., D.Litt, Head of 
Department of Ancient (Scottish) History and 
Palasgraphy in Edinburgh University, & 
Cargil Terrace, Edinburgh, 5. 

lO. McKemmar, Anperw, (.LE., 


ALA. B.Se., 


London, E.C. 2. 

1926. McKxunow, Marnuw Hewat, Solicitor, Dunard, 
Dumfries. 

1938. Macam, Professor J. Domxecax, M.C,, M.A., 
The College, The University, Glasgow. 

1926, Mack, Rowxer L., M.A., B.Litt., Lecturer in 
English and History, Dundee Training College, 
Abeoreraig, West Newport, Dundee. 

1050, MacKittor, Her, Attay MacDowarn, B.A., 
B.D., Lecturer, Faculty of Theology, Emmanuel 
College, Wickham Terrace, Brishane, Queens- 
land, Australia,—Member of the Senate, 

1930, MacKiwox, Buxzasm Brack, J.P.“ Newark,” 
20 Hutchison Drive, Canniesburn, Bearsden, 
Glasrow. 

1931. MacKrxxox, Dowatn §., Leob, 
Colinton Road, Edinburgh, 11. 

T910."Mactagam, Dovoras Pum, W.S., 28 Heriot 
ow, Edinburgh, 3,—‘Seereary. 


Ellict Place, 


1973."Mactaoam, Miss Monaco, 28 Heriot Row, 
Edinburgh, 3. 

122, McLanex, Tuomas, Burgh Engineer, Redcliffe, | 
Barnhill, Perth, 

1928. MacLeax, Ancutnatp, “ Helensles,”” Bridge of 
Allan. 

194. Mactgax, Dooann, M.A., LL.B. 10 York Place, 
Edinburgh, 1. 


1939. MacLeax, Lars Matcotu Macttarewox, St 


Andrew's Club, 2 Whitehall Court, London, | 


A a 
1934. Macteax, Kev. Jowx, Manse of Lochalsh, 
Halmacars, Kyle, Ross-shire. 


1932. MacLeax, Honenr Gettattr, F.A.1. (Lond.}, 
30) Ferry Road, Dundee. 
1665,"MacLenosr, Jawes, M.A. LL.D. FS, A, 


5 Heriot Row, Edinburgh, 3. 

1991. McLutzax, Ronewr A. M.I.Loco.E., Inver- 
garry, Madeira Walk, Church Stretton, Shrop- 
shire, 

1937, McLetiaxn, Cuannes J,, 12 De Walden Terrace, 
Kilmarnock, 

10M. McLeon, Atrxaxpen Goawt, M.A., “Harps 
dalo,” Campbell Street, Darvel, Ayrahire, 

1936, McLexon, Atexaxnen Nommax, 10 Mentone 
Terrace, Edinburgh, 0. 





1839. MacLeon, Awots, Mount Tabor, 
Perth, 

1990, McLecp, Dowatp, 4502 West Tth Avenue, 
Vancouver, B.C., Canada, 

1933, MacLeon, Rev. Doxatp, The Manse, Apple- 
eroas, Hoss-shire. 

1910. resin F. T., 55 Grange Road, Edin- 

urgh, #, 


| 1024, pea Sir Jouw Loawg, G.B.E., LLD., 72 
Indian Agricultural Service (retired), c/o | 
National Bank of Indin, 28 Bishopsgate, | 


Great King Street, Edinburgh, 3. 

1922. Macumon, Rev. Mancow, M.A., The Manse of 
Balquhidder, Strathyte, Perthshire, 

1925, MacLxon, Rev, Wietim, B.D, Ph.D, St Brouc 
Manse, Port-Bannatyne, Hotheany. 

1919. Mactenoy, Kev, Cawrnenr, M. B.D., Minister 
of the Choreh of Seotland, Wost Manse, 
Ardersier, [nvernoss-shire, 

1926, McLixtoce, Jaues, J.P. Ivy House» Lennox- 
Lown. 

1933. MacMasrer, Towas, Secretary, Caledonian 
Insurance Company, 100 Grange Loan, 
Edinburgh, 9, 

IM. Macwinas, The Right Hon. Loun, of Aber- 
feldy, F.C. G.C.V.0, LL.D, Moon Hall, 
Ewhurst, Surrey. 

1916.*McMittay, Her. Wintiam, D.D., Ph.D,, Chaplain 
bo thie Forces, St Leonard's Manse, Dunferm- 
lime. 

1928, Macwttnax, Witttam E. F., F.8.A., 42 Onslow 
Square, London, 8.W. 7. 

1933, McMumpo, James, 8571 144th Street, Jamajes, 
.Y., U.S.A, 


| 1538. MoNavomwrox, Doxcas, M.A., 4 Forth Crescent, 


Stirling. 
1915. Macwer, Roses Listen, of Rarra, Barra Howse, 
Marlbro’, Vermont, 1.8. A, 


1929. McNutt, Davin, M.A., School House, Loanhead: 


Midlothian. 

1936, MacNur.., Rev. Maccois, The Manse of Kilmo- 
dan, Glendarvel, Argyll. 

LH." MeNer., Naat, of Arinacross, Cloquhat, Bridge 
of Cally, Perthshire. 

1000."MacHan, Colonel Sir Conm Witttam, C.V,0. 
C.B.E., V.G., Colintraire, Anrril. 

1926, Macwan, Her, Duncan, 26 Douglas Crescent, 
Edinburgh, 12. 

1934, Macnax, Kexwerm, Applecross, Ross-shire. 

1921. McKonme, Wirttaw ALEXaNDEn, F.8.1,, 102 
Desswood Flore, Aberdeen, 

1933.*MacKonent, Lady, B.8c., 
Tatland, Aberdeenshire, 

1935. Macvican, Nuit, W.S., 9 Belgrare Crescent, 
Edinburgh, 4, 

1930. Maney, Arraun Jawes, The Anchorage, Drake's 
Avenue, Exmouth, Devon. 


F.G.3., Douneside, 
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1931. Mactan, Axtmoxr Jou~ Carrer, M.D., B.S., 
F.R.LP.H., F.R.ES, FHS. F.1LG.S., 
P.A.G.S., F.2.8., F.R.S.M., 136 Harley Street, 
London, W. 1, 

1020. Marreaxp, Mrs MicpEep E., Laraich, Aberfoyle, 
Perthshire. 

1926. Matcotm, Sir Tax, of Poltalloch, K.C.M.G., 
D.L., J.P, Poltalloch, Kilmartin, Argyll. 

1914. Matroce, Janes J., M.A., Norwood, Spylaw 
Rank Road, Colinton, 

1901. Maxx, Lenovic M'Lattay, 183 West George 

| Street, Glasgow, 0. 2. 

1900. Mansuant, Hexur, f., Rachan, Broughton, 
Peeblesshire, 

1917. Mansmate, Jouw~ Nawx, M.D., Stewart Hall, 
Rothesay, 


1925. Mamsmact, Wittraw, Belmont Castle, Meigle, 


Perthshire, 

1973. Mamrix, Gionax Macouncom, 31 South Tay 
Street, Dundoe. 

iff], Manwice, Hvom, 0.8.E., M.A., D.Litt, Alton 
House, Kirkwall, Orkney. 

1825. Mauwice, Jaues Geonor, J.P, 21 Graham 
Place, Stromness, Orkney. 


1933. Mauwice, THowas Watime, A.RI.B.A., 


A.M.LStroct.E., 48 Melville Street, Edin- | 


burgh, 3. 

1933. Masow, Jomw, 20 Abbotsford Street, Dun- 

1925.*Maruxsox, Num, Forest Lodge, Selkirk, 

1038. Matuew, Jawes, 18 Airlie Place, Dundes, 

1692,"*Maxwewt, Sir Jom Srna, Bt, K.T., D.L., 
.H3.A., Pollok House, Glasgow, §, 3,— 
President. 

1935, Maxwart, J. Hasmuson, M.A., 21 Tay Crescent, 
Riddrie, Glasgow, 

1959, Mares, Wa.tma Purr, Curator, The Museum 
and Art Galleries, Paisley, 

1H." Merkin, Kev. James, B.D. 15 St Clair Terrace, 
Edinburgh, 10, 

18f0. Miwzins, Wittiaw, H.M, Inapector af Schools, 
6 St Vincent Street, Edinburgh, 3. 

IMO. Mexzres, De W. Muxames, 25 Custle Terrace, 
Edinburgh, 1. 

10, Mewes, W. D. Guanam, of Piteur, Hally- 
burton House, Coupar-Angus. 

1937. Menenrrn, Rev, Tuomas Dowwr, M.A, St 
Luke's Manse, 2 Comely Bank, Edin- 
burgh, 4. 

1937, Micutm, Misa Hettror T., 118 Hamilton Place, 
Aberdoon. 

ISM. Mropierox, Anravn Preece, M.A(Edin.), A.M. 
(Harvard), 33-52 61st Street, Jackson Heights, 
New York City, U.S.A. 

1037. Mittan, CuanLes M. Hernvex, 17 Osborne 
Terrace, Edinburgh, 12. 


1935, Mrecen, Feawx, Corrie, Fruida Park, Annan, 


Dumfriesshire. 
1911, Mineen, Stevawr Narimn, M.A., Lecturer in 
Roman History, The University, Glasgow. 
1929. Minin, Her, THowas, St Helen's Manse, High 
Bonnybridge, Stirlingshire. 


| 1923. Minwe, Gowan, Craigellie House, Lonmay, 


Fraserburgh, Aberdeenshire, 

1938, Mircwer., Major Groror A. G.,, M.B., Ch.M., 
Craigview, Braemar Road, Ballater. 

1935, Mircuent, Growox Wrosox, Kirktown Mills, 
Drumblade, Huntly, Aberdeenshire, 

1938, Mrrrony, T. Bucs, B.A., Lecturer in Humanity, 
The University, St Androws. 

ii. Morrat, Fousest Murenean, “ Auchenrige,” 
Beareden, Dunbartonshire. 

1622, Mooxay, Joux, J.P., Cromwell Cottage, Kirk- 
wall, Orkney, 

1921. Mooux, Writs James, L.B.C.8.E., L.R.0.P.E,, 
F.B.F.P.S.G., & Clairmont Gardens, Glasgow, 
c. 3. 

1S3.*Montisox, Mra D. B., 28 Kingyborough Gardens, 
Hyndland Hoad, Glasgow, W. 2. 

1931. Moutey, Hexur T., J.P., BSc. (Archmology), 
F.B.Hist.S., Leicester House, King's Eoad, 
Reading, 

1S. Moarern, Ronuer Srorrmwoonn, Ph.C., M.P.S., 
10 Centre Parade, Greenford Avenue, London, 
W. 7. 

1882. Monmis, Jawes Awcmmatn, B.5.A., Architect, 
Savoy Croft, Ayr. 


ISM. Momus, S. V., “Newlands,” Rowland Keld 


Hutton Gate, near Guisborough, N, Yorks. 

1035. Monumox, Witttam Heuer, 14 Magdala 
Crescent, Edinburgh, 12. 

1H). Momtioce, Rev. Wits, M.éc., F.R.G.S,, 
ALELS.L., 42 Southwood Avenuc, W. South- 
bourne, Bournemouth, 

1930, Mowrox, Atmxawnxem Surru, Solicitor, Victoria 
Street, Newton-Stewart. 

1925, Mowat, Joux, 50 Southampton Drive, Glasgow, 
W. 2. 

1931, Mozkes-Hopsox, Cran, 17 
Worksop, Notts, 

1939, Murien, Freerxaxp, L.D.S., 44 Station Road, 
Blackpool, 

1934. Mowwocu, Jawes, F.RS.E. 15 Liberton 
Drive, Liberton, Edinburgh, 0. 

1902. Mowno, W. A., D.Litt, 7 Laverockbank Terrace, 
Edinburgh, 6, 

1935, Mommar, Cuantes Srewaur, 

1920, Munnar, Jauns, J.P., Kenwood, 07 Kirkintil- 
loch Road, Bishopbriggs, Glasgow, 

1931. Mummar, Josern Hexuy,: Glengyle Lodge, 
68 Bruntsfield Place, Edinburgh, 10. 


Blyth Grove, 


8 Hillview, 
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1926, Muumay, Miss Lovtsa, The White House, | 


Anstruther, Fife, 


1927." Naren, J. G., Retired Tea Planter, 13 Lynedoch 
Place, Edinburgh, 3. 

1033. Narren, Joux Watsox, M.B.E., M.1LChem.E., 
Manafield, Allon. 

1923. Nutsox, Mrs, Beechwood, Caldersiones, Liver- 
pool, 18 

1836, Nesurrt, Ronewr C., of Nisbet House, Duns—20 
Trequnter Road, London, 8.W. 10. 

1936, Nrenotas, Dowatp Lowts, M.A., Pine Lodge, 
Stanley Avenue, Higher Bebington, Cheshire. 

1927. Nocwotsox, Caroor Dowatpsox Parncr, F.5.G., 
Bodinnick, 41 Jomey Hoad, Lampton, Houns- 
low, Middlesex. 

1938. Nonty, Witttam, § Churchhill, Edinburgh, 10, 

1929. Norwas, Ronunr Canruan, W.5., 15 York Place, 
Edinburgh, 1. 


10. O' Dower, Hewxuy, F.P.C., M.S. P. (no address), 
1927. O'Mattey, Mrs Owens Sr C., 1 More's Garden, 
Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, London, 8.W. 3. 
1923."Ocuremtoxr, Cuantes Francis, Overburn, 
Lanark Road, Currie, Midlothian, 

Id24, Ooiwrim, Jawes D., Barloch, Milngarie. 

107."One, ALruep Witttaw, B.A., F.L5., 32 
Denmark Villas, Hove, Sussex. 

1926. Ournant, Rev. Jouxstox, B.D., The Manse, 
Abercorn, South Queensferry. 

1i’6, Oviven, Mrs F, §., Edgeraton, near Jedburgh. 


Lo21. Onn, Stewart, H.8.W,, Corrie House, Corrie, | 


ATran. 


1028, Osponwe, Rev. Twomas, Minister of Cockenzie 
Parish Church, Cockenzie Manse, Prestonpans. 


1022. Parensox, Geomon Dexeay, 3 Balgay Avenue, 
Durniles, 


if2T. Pareusox, Miss Hina Macn Lest, Birkwood, | 


Banchory, Kincardineshire. 

1900, PaTensox, Jauns Guanam, Wellwood, Irvine, 
Ayrahire. * 

134. Parxnson, The Very Kev. Jouw N. M., The 

Alonse, King William's Town, C.F., South Alrien, 

1915. Patkusoy, Joux Witsow, C.V.0., M.B.E., 
A.R.LB.A., Principal Architect, H.M. Office of 
Works, 11 Abinger Gardens, Murrayfield, 
Edinburgh, 12. 

1925, Parrence, ‘Atexaypun, “Pilmor,” 2 Carrick 
Drive, N. Mt. Vernon, near Glasgow, 





1934. Parox, Epwanp Eiremwowp, ff. A.(Cantab.), 
P.2.5., M.B.0.U,, of Hareshawmuir, via Bi- 
marnock, Ayrshire. 

1936. Paros, Hexsny Macurop, Curator of Historical 
Records, H.M. Register House, 5 Little Hoad, 
Liberton, Edinburgh, 0. 

Patrow, Jawes, 80 High Street, Lanark. 
Patuick, Witttaa Macrantass, Architect, 
F.B.L AS. 35 Lintrothen Gardens, Dundee. 
1025. Patrensox, Ricnanp Feopan, M.A,(Cantab.), 
D.Litt.(Glas,), Graham's Dyke, Bearden, 

Dunbartonshire, 

Pavn, Lieut.Colonel J. W. Banrovn, DS.0., 
D.L., Marchmont Herald, Cakemuir, Tynebead, 
Midlothian. 

Pranson, Hev. Professor A. F. Seorr, 4.A., 
B.D., D.Th., D,Litt., F-R.Hist.5., The Manse, 
Johnstone, Renfrewshire. 

IMD. Penuipor, Major Foasn &., 45 Third Avenue, 
Newton Park, Port Elizabeth, South Africa. 
Perens, Anruce Bowne, F.R.Met.3., Librarian 

ond Curator, Inverness Public Library. 


1g24. 
tks 3 


Lic. 


1623. 


1930. 


1938. Prooorr, Stuant, Priory Farm, -Rockbourne, 
Hants, 

Load, PILKINGTON, Avan D., Achvarasdal, Thurso, 
Caithness, 


1039, Pisn, Lest Grinert, B.A.(Lond.), 20 Anrindel 
Mansions, Fulham Rood, London, 8.W. 6. 
Prrt-Kerunur, Honace Vicron, “Wayside,” 
Amersham, Bucks, 

Pourmr, Ento Baan, & Riley Avenue, St 

1S0L*Portiaxp, His Grace The Dees or, E.G., 
Welbeck Abbey, Notts. 

1937. Povirrn, Groner Cottiowoop BrowsLow, 
Collingwood Place, Camberley, Surrey. 

1927. Puextice, Jaurs, c/o Mra Osborne, 1 
worl Close, Bassett, Southampton, 

1911.*°Paestow, Fravx A. B., F.LS.E., F.BSan.1., 
P.RS.E., M0 Stroct.E., LE.LB.A, MLTLP.L, 
Craigrownie, Briarwell Road, Milngavic. 

1903. Paixa.e, Ronert M., Spolttiewoode, Barnton 
Park, Davidson's Maing, Edinburgh, 4, 

1034. Potcan, Perex MacDovean, 3) Harelaw 
Avenue, Muirend, Glasgow, 8. 4, 

1026. Pouorm, Twowas, Auchoneck, Killearn, Stirling- 
shire. 

1934, Pouves, Jowy M., M.C., 1 West Relugas Road, 
Edinburgh, }. 


1039. 


Lords- 


1928, Qua, Rev. Goupox, M.A. B.D., The Manse, 
Monifieth, by Dundes, 
1022, Quer, Jaana Stumorow, Ravenscraig, Falkirk. 
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1921. Raz, Jony N., 3.5.0. 2 Danube Street, Edin- 
burgh, 4. 

1932, Rawsar, Davin Gronom, M.A. B.Sc., Rector of 
Eirkeudbright Academy, Skair Kilndale, Kirk- 
cod bright. 

1024." Rawsar, Dovotas M., J.P., Bowland, Galashiels, 

1028. Rawpatt-MacIven, Davin, M.A. D.Se., o/o 
Messrs Brown Shipley & Co., 123 Pall Mall, 
London, &.W. 1, 


1}06.*Rawkrx, Writtam Brack, of Cleddana, 2 | 


Rothesay Terrace, Edinburgh, 3. 

1935. Rawkiwe, Wirtiast Fraxcts, Badshot Lea, 
Farmham, Surrey. 

1927. Rarcurre, Joserm Hier, M.B., C.M. (Edin.), 
F.R.3.E. 22 Wake Green Road, Moseley, 
Birmingham. 

1909. Rem, Auruoxso Stopart, J.P., Bank of Eng- 
land, Manchester, 2. 

1031. Resunsox, Jomx, c/o Mrs Ellis, 9 Forthill 
Terrace, Jedburgh. 

1926, Reocw, Jowyx, Hawithornden, Erakine Road, 
Whitecraigs, Giffnock, Renfrewshire, 

1935. Rice, D. Tanwor, M.A, B.3e., D.Litt(Oxon.), 
Professor of Fine Art, Edinburgh University, 
33 Moray Place, Edinburgh, 3. 

1923."Ricenanpson, Foanxci, Blsirforkia, Bridge of 

1913,"Hicuanpsox, Jawes &,, Inspector of Ancient 
Monuments, H.M. Office of Works, 122 
George Street, Edinburgh, 2,—Cwrator of 
AM wpeura, 

1923. Ricnaupsox, Jonx, WS. 28 Rutland Square, 
Edinburgh, 1. 

1935, Hicomown, Taw A., MwA. F.S.A., Lecturer in 
Roman-British Archeology, University of 
Durham, King's College, Newcaatle-upon- 
Tyna, 2, 

Ricumoxp, 0. L., M.A., Professor of Humanity, 
University of Edinburgh, 5 Belford Place, 
Edinburgh, 4. 

Rircnim, Professor Jawes, M.A., D.Sc., F.RS_E., 
Natural History Department, The University, 
Edinburgh, 31 Mortonhall Hoad, Edin- 
burgh, 9. 

Rrrome, Wirtias Mom, 11 Walkinshaw Street, 
Johnstons, Renfrewshire, 

Ronn, Jawes, LL.B, LL.D., 20 Ormidale Ter- 
race, Edinburgh, 12. 

Ronn, James A. T. (no odilreas), 

Ronsrra, Freors, Town Clerk, Kirkden, 
Eirktonhill, Dumbarton, 

Ronkets, Rev. Marraxw Jons, M.A. A.K.C., 
Chaplain, Royal Air Force, c/o The Air Ministry, 

1920, Rongnrsox, Atmxzaxpen D., M.A., $0 Stevenson 
Park, Carluke, Lanarkshire, 


1019. 


1925. 


1972, 
ToT. 


1933. 
1S3. 


Too, 





IM, Honentson, Miss Awwr 5., M.A., 2 Botanic 
Crescent, Glasgow, N.W, 

If27. HRoneurson, Rev. Ancumann E,, M.A. B.D., 17 
Cluny Gardens, Edinburgh, 10. 

Ronentsox, Davin, LLB, §.5.C., Town Clerk, 
Edinburgh, 10 Strathearn Place, Edin- 
burgh, 9. 

Ronestsox, F. W., M.A, PhD., Librarian, 
6 Gladstone Place, Wick, Caithness, | 

Ronertson, Fuawcm Jou, J.F., 11 Hailes 
Terrace, Edinburgh, 11. 

Ronentsox, Gromonm 3., M.A, The Cottage, 
Viewfeld Road, Arbroath, 

Ronentsos, Jawes MEmexsons, 
F.B.LA.S., “Hamelin,” 
Road, Edinburgh, 11. 

Ronentsox, Joux, J.P. 21 Lammerton Terrace, 
Dunder. 

Ronkatsox, Roxwatp Macpoxanp, W.S., Stra- 
loch, Liberion Drive, Edinburgh, 0. 

HoneutTsox, Tuomas Arnort, Inveratholl, 
one rage Hill, Palmer's Green, London, 
i. 13, 

1905. Honeatsox, W. G. Arrcomson, M.D, D.Se., 

F.B.C.P.E., St Margaret's, St Valerie Road, 


137. 


1937. 
1938, 
1f26, 


1930, Architect, 


52 Craiglockhart 
1910, 
1935, 


1928, 


Rourmemouth. 

1025. Honewrsox, Watrex Mum, 4M.B., Ch.B., 
Trynlaw, Helensburgh, 

1930. Ronewrsox-Coiue, Atexaxnenr, 357 Holburn 


Street, Aberdeen, 
Roumsos, Kev, W. Easow, M.A., L.Th., 4 Pent- 
land Villas, Juniper Green, Edinburgh. 
Honmsox, Josarm, 14 Castle Street, Kirkeud- 
bright. 
104. Rovemce, H. H., 12 Battlefield Avenue, 
Langside, Glasgow, 5. 2, 
Roocrn, Gronan Gormmm, M.A, B.Se., 3 Myrtle 
Terrace, East Newport, File. 
1930, Roasn, J. Grant, B.8c., 370 Great Western 
Road, Aberdeen, 
Kocrnsox, Kev. Cmamtes, M.A. Villa Roma, 
Sandown Road, Shanklin, Isle of Wight. 
1923. Howtasp, Miss Heres M., 6 Murrayfield Drive, 
Edinburgh, 12. 
1S." hoor, Mri Fumpmmice J., M.A. 6 Eleworthy 
Court, Eleworthy Road, London, N.W, 3. 
194. Rosenmtoom, Isaac, 20 Shandwick Place, 


1930, 


114, 


leas. 


1828. 


Edinburgh, 2. 
1924, Rosa, Dowacn, M.B., Tigh-na-Linno, Lochgilp- 
head, Argyll. 


1020. Koss, Jawes, 10 Midmar Gardena, Edinburgh, 10, 


1922, Hoss, Major Jonx, Euroa, Langbank, 


1920. Hoss, Dr Wovtrmen M. Auchendean, Dulnain 

1927. Rowatt, Tuomas, O.B.E., M.M., M.L. Mech. E., 
Director, Royal Scottish Museum, Spottis- 
woode, Colinton, 
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1915. Rusz, J. M., O.B.E., IP. §.5.C., Clinton 
House, Whitehouse Loan, Edinburgh, 10. 

1936. Russert, Anruve W., M.A., W.S., 25 Hope 
Terrace, Edinburgh, 10. 

1930.*Russert, Davin, LL.D., Rothes, Markinch, 
Fife. 

1037 Rossen, Jams Awpexsox, M.A. Ph.D., 
“ Alderwood,” Bearsden, Dunbartonshire. 

1914, Ressece, Joux, 2 Brunton Place, Edinburgh, T, 

1936, Hvssent, Rarwowp, 27 Trinity Street, Cam- 
bridge. 


1923, Sr Vioraxs, The Hon. Loup, LL.D. 15 | 


Grosvenor Crescent, Edinburgh, 12. 
1025."Sattesex, Iver KH. &., 6 Rothesay Terrace, 
Edinburgh, 3. 

1930.*SaLvesen, Tenopons E., F.E.S.E., 37 Inverleith 
Place, Edinburgh, 4. 

1930. Saxpensox, Rexwera, W,S., 5 Northumberland 
Sireet, Edinburgh, 3. 

1630. Scantn, Hexur W., Skaill, Sandwick, Strom- 
ness, Orkney. 

1936. Scnotes, W., 
Augustus, 

1910.*3conmrm, Major Iam H. Macear, Ist Seaforth 
Highlanders, The Museum, Edinburgh Castle. 

1926. Scorr, Lieut.-Colonel D, Har, M.B., Ch.B., 

25 Wyehwood Close, Bognor Kegis, Sussex, 
Soorr, Ror. James G. Dawsox, Mansa of 
Logiealmond, Perthshire, 
1040, Scorr, Her. J. E., B.A., 41 Coldwell Park Drive, 
_ Felling-on-Tyne. 

1038. Scott, Mise Jcoprra D. Gomtcm, Honorary 
Secretary of the Southern Provincial Committee 
of the Central Council for Care of Churches, 
O44 Cromwell Road, South Kensington, London, 
So... 7 (during war at Earllam, Dunster, 
Sorrierset |. 

1935, Scott, Lavnexce Gaar, 
Shetland, 

1936. Scorr, W. Dawsow, County Road Surveyor, 
Kirkwall, Orkney, 

103],.*Scorr, W. Lixosar, D.S.C., B.A., 
Road, Hampstead, London, N. Ww. 3, 

1915, Scarwoxove, Nowvrat, Fellow of the Institute 
of Journalists, Summoertield, Longforgan, by 
Dundes, 

1937. Suuvix, Watrun, M.A, LL.B. Neldpath, 
Whitecraigs, Renfrowahire. 

1913."Seasn, J. Hamver, W.S., 85 Northumberland 
Street, Edinburgh, 3. 


M.A., The Abbey, Fort 


1935. 


Vingolf, Larwick, 


t Lambolle 





1927.*Smanr, Axpnew M., & South Inverleith Avenue, 
Edinburgh, 4. 

1917. Saaw, Jcuivs Apotravs, Mus.D. Trin. Coll, 
Dublin, L.Mus, T.C.L., “Hazeldene,” St 
Nicholas Street, Bodmin, Cornwall. 

1918. Soaw, Mackenzre &., W.S., 1 Thistle Court, 
Edinburgh, 2. 

IkW."Snaw, EK. Cuntorrn, M.Sc, F.R.C.S.Eng., 
L.B.C.P. (London), 24 Ribblesdala Place, 
Preston, Lancashire. 


101. Saaw, Wow B., F.R.Hist.Soe., Honorary 


Curator of the Collections of the Presbyterian 
Historical Society of Enginnd, London, 56 
Sandy Lane, Stretford, Manchester. 

1997. Sunver, A. §., M.B., Ch.B.(Edin.), B.A.(Oxon.), 
The Old Parsonage, Davidson's Maina, Edin- 
burgh, 4. 

1940, Sm, Stewant, Architect, 57 Newington Road, 
Edinburgh, 9, 

1926. Surrsox, Hicnagn J, 
phine, Edinburgh, 12, 

1936. Srursow, Vicrom ALExanpEn, Structural 


Hermitage, Corstor- 


1910. Sneeson, Wmwam Dovonas, M.A. D.Litt., 
Librarian, Aberdeen University, The Chaplains’ 
Court, Chanonry, Old Aberdeon,—Librarian, 

1906. Sivctam, Coum, M.A. Ph.D. F.B.LB.A., St 
Margaret's, 50 Ralston Avenue, Crookston, 
Glasgow, &.W. 2. 

It. Seinven, Kosmar Tartonw, M.A., F.8.5.E., 
36 Campbell Road, Edinburgh, 12. 

1939, Stataw, Dante. Jawes, Ancient Monuments 
Department, H.M. Office of Works, Little 
Crawford, Kerock Road, Losswade. 

1920. Simos, ALexaxpen M., Moyball, Kirkintil- 
loch. 

1022, Susat., Toomas Youxo, Solicitor, Castlewood, 
Jedburgh, 

1033. Burren, ALexawpen, M.A., F.WLS.A. (no address), 

1930, Surru, Miss Anwerrn, Addistoun, Ratho, New- 
bridge, Midlothian. 

1931, Suara, Rev, Cot, M.A., Free Church Manse, 
Campbeltown. 

1910. Surra, Davin Baro, C.B.E., LL.D. 5 Kirkles 
Terrace, Glasgow, W. 2. 

1934. Earra, Jows, B.Se., Chief Conservator of 
Foreata, Sudan Government, Birkhill, Coal- 
burn, Lanarkshire. 

19396, Sarre, Jouw Foeormicx (Chief Librarian, 
Liverpool Public Libraries), Tutnal, Gwydrin 
Road, Calderstones, Liverpool, 18, 


| 1935. Sucre, W. 5. Kuewwepr, D.A. Ayr Academy, 


Ayr. 

192], Sourat, Caautes Guppnus, F.RLLBLA., 15 South 
Tay Street, Dundee, 

1935. Sovren, Geonan, Drynie, Dingwall. 


EXIX 


1038, Sraceman, Craw. Savxprns, R.B.A., E.R. B.A., 
IMS, F.BRS.A, F.BSAL, The Studio, 
Edridge Road, Croydon, Surrey. 

1910,*Srencean, Colonel Caantes Loot, C.B.E., D.5.0., 
Warmanbie, by Annan, Dumfriesshire. 

1930, Sqvuam, Miss Ouve M., 16 Kingsley Road, 
Wimbledon, London, &.W. 10. 

1038. Stren, Kexseta A., M.A. Ph.D., Scottish 
Home Department, Dover House, Whitehall, 
London, 5.W. 1. 

1920, Srermex, Rev. Woo, E.D., D.D., Carn 

Dearg, 68 Gardiner Road, Edinburgh, 4. 

Stevens, 0, E., M.A. Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, 

1933. Sravensox, Lt.-Colonel Enwann Darwoypn, 
ALC. C.V.0., Secretary and Treasurer, The 
National Trust for Scotland, 4 Great Stuart 
Street, Edinburgh, 3. 

Srevensox, Major Heusenr H. M'D., Culter 
House, Coulter, Biggar, Lanarkshire. 

STEVENSON, Rev, James Parnior, B.A. C.F., 
Hillington Rectory, King's Lynn, Norfolk. 

1913. Srevensox, Noumaw, 3 Baillieston Road, Glas- 
pow, E. 2. 

1913, Srevexsox, Pewcr K., Ta Young Street, Edin- 
burgh, 2. 

1939, Stavaxsox, Ronenr GB. K., M.A., 31 Mansion- 
house Road, Edinburgh, 0)—Areper of the 
Af use mi, 

1037. Stevexsox, Wittiam B., D.Litt, D.D., LL.D., 
Emeritus Professor, 31 Manslonhouse Road, 
Edinburgh, 9, 

1923. Stewart, Axnuew, ELM. Inspector of Taxes, 
2 Caird Drive, Partick, Glasgow, W, 1. 

1022. Steuwaut, Coautes, C.A., Bracken Hruach, 
Downfield, Dundee, 

1925."Stewast, Taw RR. H., 11 Farquhar Road, 
Wimbledon Park, London, 8.W. 10. 

ID1T."*Stewanr, Joux Atexaxpen, Bonaly, Clynder, 
Helensburgh. 

1030, Srewanr, Major Jou Para, M.D, F.E.C.3.Ed., 
H.A.M.C,, 18 Chester Street, Edinburgh, 3. 

1830, Srewaut, 
Terrace, Kinnoull, Perth. 

1925. Stmtro, Colonel Amcmmatn, 
Sandybholea, Kippen, Stirlingshire. 

1906. Sturron, Rev. Jony, 0,V.0,, B.0,, D.D., Delvine, 
Dreghorn Loan, Colinton. 

1925. Stomm, Wittiam Sravexson, L.A. §.5.C., 
N.P., 9 Merchiston Crescent, Edinburgh, 10, 

1930,"SruaTucoxa awp Mouxt Rorar, The Right 
Hon. Loup, 14 South Audley Street, London, 
W.1. 

1920. Sruvruzes, Major Jawxs G., D.3.0., Ardmaddy 
Castle, by Oban. 

1939."*Srvant, Lord Davin, Ascog, Rotheany, Bute, 

1939, Stumsoce, Eowre D., 2 Molison Street, Dundee. 


1930. 


1937. 


193i. 


of Garden, 


Mire Jon A., Tempar, Dupplin — 





1933. Srvunoce, J. Fanoenmwer, 417 Blackness Road, 
Dundes. 

1825, Suramucasp, His Grace The Dee or, Dunrobin 
Castle, Sutherland, 

1938, ScTieanasp, Fuawc G., W.S., 2 Arboretum 
Road, Edinburgh, 4. 

1037. ScTmmatanp, Hasan Haco, Solicitor, Aikerness, 
Wellpark Avenue, Kilmarnock, Ayrshim. 

1923. Scutre.t, Amwotn, LB.LB.A. MInsiM. o& 
C.Y.E. M.B.S.L, Halifax Chambers, Oxford 
Street, Harrogate, Yorkshire. 

1918, Swan, T. Arinmaw, A.R.1.B.A., 7 5t Colme Street, 
Edinburgh, 3. 


1916.*Tarr, Enwrx Sermove Rem, Brydin, St Olaf 
Street, Lerwick, Shetland. 

1933. Tarr, James, 431 E. Congress Street, Detroit, 
Mich., U.S.A. 

1020, Tatton, Atexawpmr B,, MLA. D.Litt, “Glen- 
garry,” Old Mears Hosd, Newton Mearns, 
Glasgow. 

1927. Tavton, Cuamtes, §1 Kerr Street, Kirkin- 
tiloch, 

117. Tartor, Faaxe J., 148 Westgate Road, New- 
eastle-on-Tyne. 

1020. Tartor, Jaws, 5004 De Longpre Avenue, Holly- 
wood, California. 

los, Tatton, Jom, 
Midlothian, 

1938, Teoom, James Rowatn, M.A, 18 Framingham 
Road, Brooklands, Cheshire, 

1030, Tenner, Hexuy, 18 Queenshaugh Drive, 
Stirling. 

1M, Txeny-Loore, Jom, 18 Berkeley Court, 
Summerstrand, Port Elizabeth, South Africa. 

1026."Tuomrsox, Professor Hanowp Wittiam, A.M., 
Ph.D., New York State College, Albany, New 
York State, U.S.A. : 

1908.""THomsox, Davin Coursn, J.P., D.L., Inveraron, 
Broughty Ferry. 

1920. Trowsox, Gromoe Crane, Parrister-at-Law, 
P.O, Box 880, Swift Current, Saskatchewnn, 
Canada, 

1913. Taomsox, Jawea, The Cedars, 21 Fortis Green, 
East Finchley, London, N. 2. 

1930, Tnhomsox, Jawxs Comnwarur, CA. 13 Loudon 
Terrace, Glasgow, W. 9, 

1913, Tacwsox, Jou Goupow, $.5.0., 4 Castle Stet, 
Edinburgh, 2, 

1927. THomsox, J, F. Gonpow, M.A., Advocate, 26 
Heriot Row, Edinburgh, 3. 

1931. Tuomsox, J, Mrecen, W.S., 5 St Colmo Street, 
Edinburgh, 3. 


Collegehill House, Roslin, 


1926. Toowsow, Lust , Gnanans, 
AR-LBA. F.ALAS., “Srongara,"" 
Linton, Peeblesshire, 

1927. Taowsox, Mrs, Callanids, Weal Linton, Peebles- 
shire. 

1937. Thomson, Rongeur, B.5¢., Ph.D., A.MLT Mech E., 
K.A.F.V.E., F.B.S.E., “Moorfield,” Butler's 
Cross, Aylesbury, Hocks, 

1034, Thomsox, Twowas Lavpes, M.D. D.P.H., 
County Medical Officer, Dunbartonshire, 
Lauderdale, Dumbarton. 

1011. Twonscesx, Lt.-Col. Wires, 0.5.E, Wood- 


Weat 


villa, St John's Koad, Annan, Dhumbries- 
shire, 
1930, Taomvercnorr, Watcacs, of Dalrulzion, Chal- 
Dorchester, 


1032. Thntertaxn, Patsick Wrepnauw Mcenart, 
Dryburgh Abbey, St Boawells. 

1933."Tarse, Jaws: Cowan, 81 Helens, Downfiald, 
Dundee. 

1930, Top, THowas M., West Brackly, Kinross. 

1024. Top, Winuam A., of Mackenzie Island, Portna- 
haven, Isle of Talay. 

1033, Tottayn, Rev. Jaws, The Mans, Belmont 
Church Road, Bolfmst. 


Los), Tow, Rev. Enwiw &., M.A. B.D, 32 Blacket | 


Place, Edinburgh, 9. 

1002 *Toait, H. Loowet Nomrox, F.B.G.5., Capt., 
4th Highland Light Infuniry, c/o Cuptain 
M. P. Traill-Smith, RN. “Wainaford," 
Hernche] Hoa, Claremont, Capetown, South 
Africa, 

1017. Tmant, Wriattan, C.E., J.P. Holland, Papa 
Weatray, Orkney. 

1032, Toasten, Nioet G., The Croed 
Aberlad y. 

1000, Tuxxen, G, Macken, 0.5.E., F.ALB.A, 
P.S.L, Glen Morven, Forest Drive, Kings 
woud, Surrey. 

1922."Tsotre, titomae Crank, M.D. ChB. 
(Edin,), D.P.H. (Aberd.), F.R.S.E., Sriaike 
1T Haslemere Road, Crouch End, London, 
m6, 

IGM, Toit, Major Jame Kexxapy, Baingle Dron, 
Tullibody, by Stirting. 

1925. Tonner, Jawes, M.A, 6 Wilton Ganlens, 
Glasgow, X.W. 

10M. Tettocu, Roneer G. M.A, 10 Eest Camus 
Road, Falrmilehead, Edinburgh, 10, 

1036, ‘Toxerme, W. H, Monkholmo, Corbielill Rood, 
Duvideon'’s Mains, Edinburgh, 4. 

1922. Touxscie., Jonx W., Kilbride, 
Tighnabrualch, Argyl. 

1025. Tronnn, Faun. <A., FP. 8. Hist.5.. 
Cotlace, 16 FPenwerria Avrenun, 
Middlesex. 


Cottage, 


Millhousn, 


Lasawade 
Osterley, 


AR.S.A,, | 


1OdT. Trzace, Foaxco James, A.R.PS., F.B.SLA., 
Laurel Cottages, Dronfield-Woodhouwse, pear 
Shoffielsd. 


L917." Unocmaut, Atsstam, D.3.0., Latimer Co tage 
Latimer, near Chesham, Bucks. 





1030. Varx, Titowas H., A.C.A., Pakingion House, 
154 Rosemary Hill Hoad, Little Aston, 
Staff. 

1S35."ValLextixe, Wows Hanns, The Mansion 
House, Auchterhouse, by Dundee. 

1td6. Vaw Greve, Professor A. E., Biologisch Archmo- 
logisch Instituut, Rijke Universiteit, Portete, 6, 
Groningen, Holland. 


| 1900."*Vanwa, Prof. 3. P., M.A. of Mobertarn Collage 


(no address}, 
193.*Verrcn, Growin, O.4., 14 Chalmers Creacent, 
' Edinburgh, 9, 


1921. Wanoe., J. Jerreer, LA., Architect, Calder- 
grove, Hallaide, Lanarkabire. 

1926, Wacken, Atcxayorn, 424 Great Western Road, 
Aberieen. 

1928. Wateen, Rer. Geouor A. Evunert, Minister of 
Pariah of Benholme, Mans of Benholme, 
Johbnaharen, Montrose, 

1937. Wateen, Nixtan, Solicitor, Commercial Dank 
Buildings, Dunfermline, 

1928. Watreme, Rovewr J.,. M.A, 17 
Crescent. Edinburgh, 10, 

1936. Wartacze, Davriw Swax, W.S, 6 Eton Terrace, 
Edinburgh, 4. 

1925, Wactacn, Janes, M.A., Rector of Vale of Leven 
Academy, “ Glenleven,” Aleraniria, Dun- 
barlonsline, 

1936. Wattace, Rev, Wr.tiaw Axocs, The Manse of 
Guthrie, by Forlar. 

L92T." Wants, W. Cram, Assistant Keoper, Art and 
Ethnographical Department, Hoyal Scottish 
Museum, 63 Spottiswoola Street, Edinburgh, 
LO. 

nay, Wane, Gor Agravn, Genealogist, Olde Kiln, 
Grange Wtood,-St Poter's-in-Thanet. 


Pontlancd 





¥ 
AAMT 


1010. Wann, The Very Bev, Coances Lamo, C.V.0., 
MLA. D.D,, Minister in St Giles Cathedral, 
Dean of the Most Ancient and Most Noble 
Order of the Thistl, and Dean of the Chapel 
Royal in Scotland, 2 Northumberland Street, 

1923. Wausace, Maccotm, 7 Oxford Terrace, Edin- 

1932. Wasos, C. EB. (no addres), 

1916. Wartensow, Davin, R.E., Bridgend House, 
Bree hin. 

(924. Watenstos, Coakies £., 25 Howard Flare, 
Edinburgh, 4, 

1033. Watenustow, Professor Davin, M.A., M.D., 
F.B.CS.E., Bute Professor of Anatomy, & 
Windmill Road, 81 Andrews, Fife, 

100. Wattinc, H. Stewanp, Architect, Flas Conwy, 
Gogarth, Liandudno, %, Wales. 

1f07."Warsow, Coautes A. Boouw, F.RE.E., 24 
Garscube Terrare, Murraytield, Edinburgti, 
13. 

1924. Watsox, Gronox Mackie, F.B.LBLA. 1T East 
Clarement Street, Edinburgh, 7. 

1913. Warsow, G. P. A, FLRLSLA., Royal Com- 
mission on Ancient and Historical Monu- 
menta of Scotland, 27 York Place, Edin- 
burgh, 1. 

1922, Watsox, Hexut Micuarn Dexxn, C.A, 14 
Henderland Rood, Murrayfleld, Edinburgh, 
if. 

1927.*Warsox, Joux Hix, of Grangehill, Beith, 
Ayrshire, 

1906."Watrsow, Jouw Panger, W.3., Greysiane, 


Kinellan Toad, Murrayfield, Edinburgh, 
12. 

1930. Watsox, Thomas Witt, J.P. The Sehool- 
house, Gullane. 

1027."Watsox, Wittaw Exoge, 0.8.E., J.P, Moray 
Bank, Elgin. 


1912, Warsox, Wirtsam J., M.A., LL.D, D.Litt.Celt., 
P.E.S.E., Emeritus Profesanr of (Celtic 
Languages, Literature and Antiquities, Uni- 
verity of Edinburgh, 17 Merchiston Avenue, 
Edinburgh, 1, 

19. Watt, Rev, Dovotas W., M.A, The Manee of 
Pluseardon, Elgin. 

1007." Watt, James, LL.D, WS, FEA. 7 Blackford 
Koad, Edinburgh, 9, 


1806. Watt, The Very Hor. Laccutan Maclwax, 


ALA, BD. TD. DLO, Rinkoeh, Lochearron, 
Hoss-shire. 


WO." Warr, Wituaw J.C, MLE, ChB, Th High’ 


Street, Paisley. 

ins]. WeEoDtunvaN, Eawket Mactagax, M.A. LL.B., 
Doe, LL, Deputy Korper of His Majesty's 
Signet, & Succoth Gardena, Edinburgh, 12. 


1926.°Wem, Rey. Hanotp Gromaz Muto, M.A. 
The Manse, Dalry, Kirkoudbrighishire. 

1925. Weim, Jawna Mocio, £.8.C,, 21 Mayfield Ter- 
race, Edinburgh, 0. 

1930, Warm, Jonx L,, M.A. 153 West Regent Street, 
Glaspow, (. 2. 

1927, Were, Watres, 15 Cathkin Road, Langside, 
Glasgow, 5. 2 

lit6, Werrei, W. Peacoat, F.L3. FRSA, 
Letehworth Public Museum, Town Square, 
Letchworth, Harts. 

1932. Westox, Peacr Wowuaw, F.B.ES., F.B.G.S., 
P.E.AS., F.O.8., F235. Villa Chapport, 
Tatigier, Morocco, 

1637, Weetwares, ALexanoee, Publisher, Station 
Koad, Lochgelly, Fife. 

10, Wire, Jows, 1684 Arthur Street, Edin- 
burgh, &, 

1925, Warrn, Wits, 28 Shore Road, Anstruther, 
Fife. 

1G. Warrtaken, Cuautes Kicuaun, F.H-C.5., 
F.4.S.E., Lynwood, 27 Hatton Mace, Edin- 
burgh, 9, 


| 1937. Wiowrmax, A. Srvawt, F.RAL, F.Z.3., 


e/a The Clydesdale Bank, Lid., 324 Duke 
Street, Glasgow. 

1807, Wititasa, H. Mattamw, J.P., Tilehurst, MM 
Souther Road, Weat Southbourne, Bourne- 
mouth, Hants, 

1930. Winsox, Amraovn, J.P. 8 Saltoun Ganilens, 
Glasgow, W. 2. 

1935. Witsox, Aurave W., “Rannetdale,”’ Venture- 
fair Avenue, Dunfermline. 

1933, Witsos, Davm, A.B.LAS., 15 Proepect Bank 
Place, Leith, Edinburgh, 6. 

1920, Witsoy, Grorar Vicron, H.M. Geological 
Survey, 10 Grange Terrace, Edinburgh, 9. 

1033, Witson, James Pranson, Millbank, Privick Mill, 
A¥T, 

1D. Witsoe, Major Mavarce J, B., The Queen's 
Own Cameron Highlanders, Ashmore, Bridge 
of Cally, Perthshire. 

182, Witsox, PF. Dovotas, M.Insi.C.E., 7& Comiston 
Drive, Edinburgh, 10. 

LO27.*Witsox, Ronent, 130 Princes Street, Edin- 
burgh, &. 

1923." Winsow, Her S. Gompgw F, MLA. TLL, 
AKC. F.R.Hist.S., Elean Vicarage, near 
Canterbury, Kent. 

1913. Wiesox, Rev, Taomas, B.0., D.D., Flat 6, 
Meyrick Park. Mansions, Hodorgan Road, 
Bournemouth. 

1920, Wisnanr, Dayip, Pitlarrow, Abernethy, Perth- 

IML Wisgant, Faenenice, King  Sireet, 
Aborlern, 
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1990, Worrexpes, Writs, J.F., Cluny Vills, 
Kingussie, Inverness-shire. 

1936. Woop, Waa" Hexry, Missioner to the Deaf 
(no address), 

1980, Warowr, Atexaxpre, L.B.1.H.A, 110 Blyths- 
wood Street, Glasrow, C. 2, 

1638. Watout, Rev. Hoxatp Secor, SLA. The 
Manse of the Canongate, Edinburgh, 8. 

1927. Weront, Rev, Wiewiam, M.A,, B.D., Minister of 
the Parish of Wardlawhill, 21 Clinearthill, 
Rutherglen. 

1025. Wrwess, J. Fewrow, A.B.1.B.A., AL Archtscot., 
45 Salisbury Terrace, Aberdeen. 


1038, Yates, Miss Acwes ArreEn, 
Ardbeg Road, Rothesay. 

1927. Youxo, Mrs H. Nooxwt, 10 Onslow Court, 
Drayton Gardens, London, §.W. 10, 

1983, Youxo, Ronerr Srones, J.P., Hon. Sheriff- 
Substitute of Fife amd Kinross, Duneroft, 
Kinross. 


B.8c., Greenvale, 


| 1934. Yours, T. P. W., A-B.LB.A, (Flying Officer, 


R.A.F.) c/o Messra Glyn Mills & Co. (Holts 
Branch), Kirkland House, Whitehall, London, 
SW. 1, 

1937. Youxo, Wimwius Hosa, “ Drumveigh,” Barnton 
Avenue, Edinburgh, 4. 


199. Younorn, Mra J. P., Arnabrac, Cambus, Clack- 


mannanshire. 


1039." Youre, Burax Jonx Grong, = Queen's Crea- 
cent, Edinburgh, 9. 


XEXI1I 


CORRESPONDING 


1037. Axprensox, R. W., Whitestone Knowe, Peebles, 

1928, Brace, Geonan F., PL.D., 325 Watson Avenue, 
Lyndhurst, New Jersey, 0.3.4. 

1937, Hoewxer, Sox, Mid Town, Freewick, Caithness. 

1998, Forrcuxn, Jows Rongeur, Airhouse, Oxton, 
Berwickshire. 

1915, Martreson, Joux, F.B.S.E., 42 East Claremont 
Street, Edinburgh, 7. 


MEMBERS 


1020, Moan, Peren, Commission Agent, 4 Thorfinn 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND 


ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY-FIRST SESSION, 1940-1941 


ANNIVERSARY MEETING, 30th November 1940. 


ALEXANDER O. CURLE, C.V.0., LL.D., Vice-President, 
in the Char. 


William K. Dickson, LL.D., and W. G, C. Hanna, 0.B.E., were appointed 
Scrutineers of the Ballot for Office-Bearers. 

The Ballot having been concluded, the Scrutineers found and declared 
the List of the Council for the ensuing year to be as follows:— 


Premadent. 
Sir JOHN STIRLING MAXWELL, Bart., K.T. 
Viee-Presidents. 


The Hon. Lorp St. Viceans, LL.D. 
ALEXANDER ©, Crrie, C.V.0., LL.D. 
Rev. WILLIAM Burwert, B.D. 


Councillors. 
Sheriff C. H. Grows, K.C. | [as A. Ricumonp, M.A., F.S.A. 
WILLIAM ANGUS, Reemnatp F. J. Fame, LL.D., 
Witttam K. Dickson, LL.D. R.S.A.. FLR.LB.A. 
THOMAS YULE, W.S. Emeritus Professor W. B. STEVENSON, 
Davin Barrp Surra, C.6.E., LL.D. D.Litt... D.D., LL.D. 
Professor D. TALBOT RIce. 

Secrelaries, 

Dovetas P. MacntaGax, W.S. | AwsGus Gramam, M.A. 


For Foreign Correspondence. 
Professor V. Gorpon CuiiprE, D.Litt., Professor W. M. Carper, LL.D., 
D.Se., F.B.A. F..B.A. 
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Treasurer. 
Jl. BoLamM JOHNSON, CLA. 


Curators of the Museum. 
James CurLe, LL.D. | James S. Ricwarpson, 


Curator of Coins. 
Roperr Kerr, M.A. 


Librarian, 
Marryat R. Dore, B.A.(Oxon.). 


Councillors ex-officio. 
The Hon. Sir Hew H. Dateyaueie, K.C.V.O. | Representing the Board of 
KENNETH SANDERSON, W.S. } Trustees. 
Joun A. [yeiis, K.C. Representing the Treasury. 


A Ballot having been taken, the following were elected Fellows: Walter 
B, A. L. Chalmers, Civil Servant; J. FE. Scott, B.A. 

The Secretary read the following List of Members deceased since the last 
Annual Meeting: Stair C. Agnew, M.A., LL.B.: James Ballantine: The Rev. 
Charles D. Bentinck, D.D.; William Bonnar; Charles C. Calder: Charles 
Campbell, M.B.E.; The Right Hon, The Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, K.'T.. 
LL.D.; Henry James Crawford, B.S.(Lond.); William Johnston Cullen: James 
H. H. Macgregor Dowsett; Captain W. H. Drummond-Moray of Abercairney; 
Rev. David Duncan; Arthur Blake Easterbrook; Rev. William Edgar, B.A., 
B.D., Ph.D.; John Gibson; James Maxtone Graham, C.A.: William Mackie 
Greig; Mrs J. Macalister Hall of Killean; James Hamilton, J.P.; Professor 
RK. K. Hannay, LL.D., W.RLS.A.; James Stewart Henderson; William Horn; 
Thomas Duncan Hunter, J.P.; Francis Caird Inglis; Henry Johnstone, 
M.A.(Oxon.); Charles Ker, LL.D., C.A.: Sir John Westall hing, Bart.; John 
G. Kirkpatrick, W.S.; Arthur Ling; Sir George Macdonald, K.C.B., LL.D.. 
D.Litt., FB.A., ALR.S.A.; P. M. MeIntyre; R. F. B. Mackay, B.A.(Cantab.), 
F.R.A.L.; Alexander J. Mackenzie: John Reid; John Richardson; W. 8. 
Irvine Robertson, M.B., Ch.B., D.P.H.; John D. Rosa, LL.D.; R. J. Serjeant- 
son; Provost J. M. Slater; Ian Armour Smith: Charles Henry Taylor; W. 
Glassford Walker, C.A.; Harry J. Younger, 

Corresponding Member: Alexander Mann. 


The Secretary read the following Report by the Council on the affairs 
of the Society for the year ending 30th November 1940:— 

The Council beg to submit to the Fellows of the Society their 
Report for the year ending 30th November 1940, 

Fellowship.—The total number of Fellows on the roll at 
S0th November 1939 was . 


: O86 
At 30th November 1940 the number was. 948 
showing a decrease of : “38 
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The number of new Fellows added to the roll during the year was 25, 
while 42 died, 12 resigned, and 7 allowed their membership to lapse, 

It is with the greatest regret that we have to record the loss that the 
Society has sustained through the death of the President, Sir George 
Macdonald, K.C.B., M.A., F.B.A., D.Litt.. LL.D. His record is one 
which cannot be matched in our annals, by virtue alike of his distinction 
in all branches of antiquarian study, of the learned and carefully reasoned 
papers that he contributed to our Proceedings, and of the untiring vigour 
and energy with which he strove at all times to advance the Society's 
interests. An account of his archeological work, with an appreciation 
of his services in advancing our knowledge, particularly of Roman Scot- 
land, has been printed in Volume LX XIV of The Proceedings. 

Sir George left to the Society, subject to a liferent, the sum of £1000, 
to be held as a Fund, the income of which is to be directed towards 
meeting the cost of excavations on sites which might throw light upon the 
Roman occupation of Scotland; and, in so far as not so used, the said 
income is to be accumulated and added to the capital of the said Fund, 
but without prejudice to the power of the Society to use such accumu- 
lations of income in the future in fulfilment of the purposes of the said 
Fund. 

The Proceedings—Volume LXXIV of The Proceedings is still in the 
press, and no advance copy is yet available for inspection. It contains 
8 papers, of which one constitutes a most important contribution to our 
knowledge of the early sculptured stones of Scotland. 


The Museum.—The number of relics added to the Museum during 
the year amounted to 135 by donation, 250 by bequest, and 1 acquired 
through the King’s and Lord Treasurer's Remembrancer. 

As no excavation work has been undertaken by the Society during 
the past vear, owing to the war, it is not a matter of surprise that the 
acquisitions are fewer in number than in recent years. The grant from 
His Majesty's ‘Treasury for the purchase of specimens has also been 
suspended, and expenditure on new exhibits must be considerably limited 
in the future. 

An important addition to the Bronze Age Collection is a beaker urn 
and a flint knife, found in a cist at Thurston Mains, Haddington, which 
were presented by Mr and Mrs Hunter. A number of relics, found on 
excavation sites, have been donated by the proprietors through the Com- 
missioners of His Majesty's Works. 

A fifteenth-century iconographic ring, of silver-gilt, found at Hume 
Castle, Berwickshire, was presented by Miss Eleanor Warrender. 

The bequest by Mr Charles E. Whitelaw of 235 objects, comprising 
Highland broadswords, dirks, pistols, powderhorns, brooches of brass 
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and silver, Luckenbooth brooches, also fine examples of the Edinburgh 
funsmiths’ work of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, together 
with a number of obsolete tools used by gunmakers, is one of the most 
important and valuable contributions to the Historical Collection which 
has ever been received. The Collection, which was exhibited on loan 
in the Museum for some years before Mr Whitelaw's death, is repre- 
sentative of the various types of Scottish weapons. It was arranged 
and labelled by Mr Whitelaw, personally, so as to make it as instructive 
to students as possible. Mr Whitelaw was well known as an authority 
on Scottish weapons, and the Society will appreciate and greatly value 
the bequest. 

Bequests of Communion Tokens have been made by Mr A. S. Kinloch 
Paul and Miss J. C. C. Macdonald, and a two-handled silver quaich, made 
in Edinburgh by David Mitchell in 1737-38, was bequeathed by Mr John 
Richardson, F.S.A.Scot. 


The Library.— Notwithstanding the difficult circumstances resulting 
from the war, the Library has remained open throughout the year. It 
has been made use of by many readers, both Fellows and members of the 
public. The suspension of the Treasury grant, already alluded to, has 
affected the Library as well as the Museum, and only 20 new volumes 
have been acquired by purchase. By donation, however, there have been 
contributed 70 volumes, while a bequest by the late Sir George Macdonald 
has added a further 112 of particular value and interest. The number 
of publications obtained by exchange with or subscription to learned 
societies has been much reduced by the war. 


The Rhind Lectureship.The Rhind Lectures of 1940, which were to 
have been delivered by Dr W. C. Dickinson, have had to be postponed. 
If it is found possible to arrange for a course by another lecturer during 
the year 1940-41, notification will be made to Fellows. 


The Gunning Fellowship. No award was made during 1940. 
The Chalmers-Jervise Prize.—This prize was not advertised owing to 
the circumstances created by the war. 


ALEX. O. CURLE, 


Vice-President. 


The Chairman moved the adoption of the Report and the motion 
was seconded by Dr W, Douglas Simpson, 

The Accounts of the Society for the year 1938-39, which had been 
circulated amongst the Fellows, were unanimously approved. Adoption 
of the Accounts was moved by Mr John W. M. Loney, seconded by Mr 
W. T. Ketchen, and a hearty vote of thanks was accorded to the Treasurer. 
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Its 


A KEG OF “BOG-BUTTER”" FROM SKYE AND ITS CONTENTS. 
By Proressor JAMES RITCHIE, M.A., D.Sc., F.S.A.Scor. 


Read May 9, 1932. 


THE Custom or Buryine BUurrer. 


The practice of burying butter and fat in the earth, partly to preserve 
it against future need and partly to “mellow” its Havour, is at once an 
old custom and a modern usage. In Scotland several discoveries of such 
a kind have been made in peat-bogs, but here the custom has been com- 
memorated neither in contemporaneous written records nor in tradition 
and must be regarded as ancient, as indeed the description of the Skye 
example will show. Ireland has yielded many similar discoveries, for 
“bog-butter is one of the commonest ‘finds’ in Irish bogs" aceording 
to Macalister (1928. p. 192). There, however, although the custom 
probably extended to times as remote, it was continued and was prevalent 
as late as the seventeenth century, when the allotted span of burial to 
produce the desired flavour was said to be seven years; and a sample 
found at Tirnakill Bay, Co. Galway, and contained in a wooden vessel 
on which was scratched the date 1789 (Arup, 1932, p. 300) carries the 
practice almost to the end of the eighteenth century. 

In these cases the material is stated, as a rule, to have been butter, 
but body fat was sometimes treated in the same way. In his Deseriplion 
of the Faroe Islands, written in 1670, Debes tells how tallow, obtained 
principally from sheep. was rendered, cast into large pieces, and buried 
in moist earth “to keep it, it growing the better the OnE SE it is kept” 
(Dr John Sterpin’s translation in 1676). 

The practice must have been well known in northern lands in past 
centuries, for, in addition to the countries mentioned above, it has been 
described from Iceland and Finland. But the burying of butter extended 
far beyond these lands, as is shown by examples mentioned below, from 
Fez in Morocco and Hunza in Kashmir. In a letter to The Times, dated 
18th May 1932, the late Mr J. H. Stevenson wrote: “When [ was in 
Tetuan, in 1899, Mr Bewick, the British Vice-Consul, told me that an 
underground hoard of ancient butter had been found, not long before, at 
Fez. The Sultan, understanding that the store was in condition to be 
considered a delicacy, confiscated it as treasure trove. The stuff was then 
discovered to have been buried too long to be eaten at all. He therefore 
sent it to Tetuan with orders to the Captain of the Market to allow no 
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butter to be exposed for sale there until the hoard was sold. Tetuan 
then witnessed the unusual spectacle of an alliance of Moslems, Christians, 
and Jews to buy up the Sultan's butter and clear the way for the market- 
ing of their own, which they did.” 

Of the persistence of the custom to the present day an example from 
Kashmir was given by Lord Conway of Allington in a letter to The Times 
(14th May 1932), following wpon the description in that newspaper of the 
Skye discovery. “In the year 1892, shortly after the Nile campaign, a 
small British Expeditionary Force occupied Hunza, and I believe I was 
the first traveller to visit that remote little principality after it came 
within the area of British Administration. Our people, when they 
occupied the little castellated town Baltit, found that one of the great 
luxuries reserved for the Rajah was ancient butter. I heard a good deal 
about it, but I never actually saw anything. I was informed that the 
Rajah every vear laid down one or more big pots full of butter. I under- 
stood that these pots were dated. The older the butter the greater the luxury. 
These pots of butter, | believe, were buried in the ground at some 
recognised spot. From time to time the oldest pots were excavated and 
their contents were regarded as a delicacy. I believe I rightly remember 
that the colour of the old butter was black, and that our people consumed 
some of it with relish. Thus bog butter, found in Ireland or in Skye, 
perhaps carries on some ancient and widely spread tradition.” 

The present record, therefore, falls into line with an old and wide- 
spread economy, which originated when the preservation of fresh food 
was an intractable problem and palatable flavourings were scarce. The 
people of Faroe set great store upon their buried hoards of tallow because 
“the longer it is kept being so much the better, and forreign pyrates 
having little desire to rob it from them. It may, therefore, not unreason- 
ably be termed a hidden treasure which rust does not consume, nor thieves 
steal away" (Debes, English translation, 1676). 


DIscovVERY OF THE SKYE KBoG-BUTTER. 


During the pest-cutting season in the late spring of 1931 there was 
found in a peat-bog on the south of the main road, about 1 mile east of the 
inn at Kilmaluag, at the north end of Skye, a wooden barrel or keg full of 
the material known as bog-butter. The discoverer of this obviously 
ancient interment, Mr Hugh Mackay of Balmacquien, appreciating its 
interest, communicated with Mr Seton Gordon, from whom I received 
a fragment of the ‘butter’ for identification; and this led to the ultimate 
arrival in Aberdeen, where I was then teaching, of the keg and its contenta 
just as they had been resurrected. 


The keg when found embedded in the solid peat bank was tilted a 
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little sideways, as if lack of lateral support had resulted in uneven settling 
upon the peat bed. Since the large keg found at Morvern in Argyllshire 
in 1879 and now in the National Museum of Antiquities was also found 
in a slanting position, the suggestion is that the kegs were not buried in 
a hole dug in solid peat, but were merely sunk in a water-filled peat-hole, 
which permitted a tilting of the mass as it settled upon the bottom. The 
point is of some interest because, if the barrel was simply deposited in a 
natural peat-hole, the peat layers lying over the barrel must have been 
formed since the barrel was placed there. 

In a deep peat-bog from which peats have long been cut for fuel, it is 
almost impossible to be certain about the distance of a buried object from 
the original surface; for the bog is denuded in a series of “banks,” so that 
the top layers may have been removed generations before cutting begins 
in the mid or lower layers. But as regards the present find this is certain, 
that-in 1931 the top of the barrel lay rather more than 18 inches below 
the present surface at that place, and that Mr Mackay himself, in former 
years, had removed peat to a depth of more than 4 feet from the same 
place. So that the top of the barrel lay some 6 feet below the older 
surface, although even that may not have been the original surface of the 
deposit. 


CoxprTion oF Kec AND ATTEMPTS AT PRESERVATION. 


Before I describe the keg and its contents, a note about its condition 
and the attempts which were made to preserve it may serve as a warning 
and at the same time an aid in dealing with future discoveries of the same 
kind. 

Both the wood and the fatty mass it contained were saturated with 
water, the wood to such a degree that in places it could be rubbed into 
its constituent fibres with the fingers, while even the surfaces which looked 
most solid and fresh could be scooped out by the finger-nail as if the wood 
were thoroughly rotten. The contents were also so impregnated with 
water that when the mass was squeezed or simply cut, drops of water 
collected upon the surface. 

It was realised that the preservation of an object in such condition 
would not be easy, and an attempt was made to dry it very gradually, so 
that the contents would support the barrel. The wood, however, drew 
in as the water left it, and the contents became rather powdery on the 
surface and increased in bulk, so that the disruption of the barrel was 
threatened. As it split longitudinally along old cracks, the opportunity 
was taken, by separating the two halves, to remove the entire contents 
(no easy matter) and allow the barrel to dry alone. Difficulties still arose, 
in spite of the addition of glycerine to prevent too rapid and thorough 
drying, from a tendency of the wood to become seriously warped. To 
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correct this tendency and preserve a semblance to the original shape, a 
cooper, Mr Gordon, who took a keen interest and share in the work, girded 
the keg with two iron hoops. These were, of course. no part of the original 
structure, 


THe KEG anp Irs WORKMANSHIP. 


The keg and its associated structures are in three pieces—the body of 
the barrel itself hewn from a solid piece of wood, a circular lid and a wooden 
bottom, both also carved from the solid. the latter, although not found at 
the uncovering of the keg, being discovered in the same place during the 
peat-cutting of the following year, 1932, The timber from which these 
objects have been carved is not easily recognisable, but a microscopical 
examination, made by Dr Laing of the Forestry Department of Aberdeen 
University, showed that all are of birch. 

The body of the keg is a skilful piece of handiwork (see Pl. I, 1). 
It stood 21 inches high from base to upper edge, and varied in circumference 
from 43 inches at the top to 45 inches at the widest portion, measured 
through the holes in the side lugs. It was not quite round; the slightly 
oval outline in plan may have been due to warping in the bog, but it 
seemed rather as if the craftsman had been making the most of the natural 
shape of the tree-trunk from which the keg was carved. 

The skill of the work was shown particularly in the uniform thickness of 
the walls; they were generally from 2 to is Of an inch thick and seldom 
reached half an inch; the top edge was slightly bevelled away to a thinness 
of { inch. The method of the workman is shown in the accompanying 
reproductions of photographs (Pl. I, 1 and 2, and PL. Il). The tool 
employed on the outside seems to have been an adze with a cutting face 
of about 17 inches, and it was used on most of the surface in a direr- 
tion travelling round the girth, but at the base in a vertical direction. 
Inside the keg a smaller tool, with a cutting face of about + inch, was 
usec. 

Of excrescences upon the body of the keg there were two pairs, both 
carved from the selid wood from which the body was made (PL I, 1). 
At exactly opposite sides of the upper edge were two projecting lugs, 24 
inches high, each perforated by a large upper and smaller under hole. The 
larger holes may have been used for a rope to aid in lowering the keg into 
the bog and raising it; the smaller for the insertion of either a supple stick 
or some pliable fastening to keep the lid in place. The second pair of lugs, 
originally very strong, but much rubbed away on the surface, projected from 
the wall of the keg a little above its middle. Instead of being placed on 
diametrically opposite sides of the keg they stood considerably closer 
together, the distance separating them being 142 inches, where a half 
circumference measured 221 inches. Each was perforated by a compara- 
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tively small oval hole, and the suggestion I make is that these lugs and 
their holes were used to allow the passage of a rope by which the keg could 
be strapped to the back of a man or a pack-pony. 

The circular lid was dressed by an adze-like implement worked in a 
spiral direction from centre to circumference (Pl. IT). It was slightly 
convex on the outside, concave inside, beautifully graded from a thick- 
ness of { of an inch at the middle to 4 inch at the margins. The lid 
completely covered the top of the keg and the slightly projecting contents; 
it was prevented from slipping sideways by means of two broad rectangular 
marginal notches which fitted about the lugs. On the outside centre of 
the lid rough incisions in form somewhat like #4 suggest an identification 
mark. 

The bottom of the barrel was also carved from solid wood, a circular 
base surrounded by a wooden rampart or flange, the top margin of which 
was bevelled away to a fine edge. The lower edge of the body of the keg 
stood within the flange of the base, and the bottom was attached by thongs 
of leather or hide, of which a few fragments remained, and which passed 
through holes in the flange and corresponding holes in the body of the keg 
(Pl. U1). Round the bottom margin of the keg itself were two series 
of such holes, roughly 14 and 2 inch from the edge, the presence of which 
I shall explain later. The arrangement of the bottom of the keg was similar 
to that figured in the paper describing the Morvern butter-keg, discovered 
in Glen Gell, Argyllshire, in 1879, and indeed the two kegs were very similar 
in general appearance (see Proce. Soc. Ant. Scot., 1882, vol. xvi, p. 220). 

It is noticeable that the holes in the wood have not been drilled, but 
have been burned through sometimes with a round, sometimes with a 
rectangular implement. 


Tae “Burrer”™ MALaAss. 


When the keg was freshly taken from the bog and its contents were 
removed, they were of a bleached white colour and of a cheesy consistency, 
cutting easily and cleanly with a knife. At this time the butter mass 
seemed to be saturated with water, for whenever a smooth cut surface was 
exposed, beads of moisture collected thickly upon it. On drying, the mass 
lost almost entirely its soft cheesy texture, became hard and firm with a 
tendency to become powdery on the surface when rubbed, and had some- 
thing of the soapy feeling of tale. Its smell reminded one of rancid butter 
or sour milk, and it tasted like rancid butter, with a slightly acrid favour 
succeeded by a persistent feeling of ‘acidity’ after it had been swallowed. 
The dry weight of the mass was about 35 Ibs. 

The mass was cut through the centre in a vertical direction to discover 
whether it showed any internal structure. From an examination of the 
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fresh surfaces thus exposed I concluded that the material had not been 
run into the keg in a liquid or semi-liquid form, for there were no indica- 
tions of successive level layers, such as would have been present had melted 
fat been run in from the top. On the other hand, irregular lines of trans- 
lueent spots throughout the material, the directions of slight cracks and 
the seeming junctions of different masses, suggest that the keg had been 
filled by the successive addition of rather small quantities of the material, 
each of which was firmly packed against the earlier contents. That is to 
say, the packing suggests the storage of butter rather than of melted body- 
fat or tallow. Microscopic examination revealed that while the mass was 
generally amorphous, there were areas in which inclusions of small trans- 
lucent yellow spheres seemed to indicate a state approaching that of the 
original material, and other areas near the surface where crystallization 
in the form of flattened scaly crystals had taken place (Pl. [V, 2). 
Through the services of Messrs. Ogston and Tennant of Aberdeen I 
received a chemical analysis of the ‘* butter” made in the research laboratory 
of Messrs. Leverhulme. The report is as follows: **‘We have examined the 
sample of fat which was sent by Professor J. Ritchie and find that it 
consists of a mixture of 55-4 per cent. fatty matter and 44-3 per cent. material 
which was volatile at 100° C, The characteristics of the fatty matter 
separated from the fat by extraction with methyl ether are as follows:— 


Iodine value. : . : : : . 17-8 
Acid value : : . 183-8 
Saponification value ; ' ; . 203-4 
Melting-point . ; . 43-7" C. 
Titre of fatty acids ; : . £6°6°°C, 
Oxy-acids per cent. . ' : 1-73 
Reichert-Meiss] value (soluble volatile fatty acid) . 0-5 
Polenske value (insoluble volatile fatty acid) . OF 
Mineral matter per cent, ; . 0-027 


“Tt was concluded from the above figures that the fatty portion con- 
sisted of approximately 90 per cent. free fatty acids and 10 per cent. esters, 
probably glycerides. The fatty material, apart from its high content of 
free fatty acids, is evidently very different from butter fat. First, its iodine 
value is low and its melting-point high, and secondly, there is only the 
smallest indication of volatile acids as shown by the small Reichert-Meissl 
and Polenske values. 

“ According to calculations made from the saponification equivalent and 
the iodine value, it would appear that the acids are made up of about one- 
third C,, acids and two-thirds C,, acids. 

“The analytical evidence therefore gives no indication that the origin 
of the material was butter fat. It is possible, however, that during the 
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course of many years, decomposition may have proceeded to such an 
extent that the lower molecular weight acids which are characteristic of 
butter fat have become removed as water-soluble and/or volatile con- 
stituents and the unsaturated acids have been oxidised and changed partly 
into saturated acids. If this were the case the present composition of the 
fat as judged by iodine value and saponification value would permit of it 
having been formed from butter fat. At the same time it must be 
remembered that tallow might, in the course of storage, give rise to a fat 
of similar composition, 

“In connection with the gradual transformation of fat on long storage, 
it is perhaps worth while mentioning that a sample of fat removed from a 
vase in one of the Egyptian tombs was found by us to consist almost entirely 
of palmitic acid. 

“Examination of the fat sample, as received, does not give any definite 
evidence regarding the origin of the material. The fat and the water 
are well emulsified and are not readily separated by heating. The aqueous 
portion after separation of the fat by methyl ether extraction shows only 
a small acidity corresponding to not more than 0-02 per cent. butyric 
acid and contains 0-26 per cent. non-fatty solids, both figures being 
expressed on the fat emulsion. The aqueous portion contains no salt 
and the amount of mineral matter present in it is extremely small. It 
is concluded, therefore, that the data which we have been able to obtain 
on the aqueous portion of the material is not sufficient to throw any definite 
light upon the origin of the fat." 

Since this analysis left undecided the nature of the material placed 
in the keg, a further test was made by Dr D. J. Bell, then in the Bio- 
chemistry Department of the University of Aberdeen. He reports: “‘We 
have done amino-nitrogen estimations on the ‘bog-butter’ and find 
the content to be 3-6 per cent. of total weight (as NH,). The material 
does not give the tests for protein, but contains traces of ammonium salts, 
The nitrogen probably originates in infiltrated material from the bog. 

“As regards the origin of the material: the virtual absence of NH,N 
does not, of course, preclude the initial presence of cheesy matter, as 
the protein may have been removed by the action of ferments in the 
marsh-water. 

“The large preponderance of high fatty acids (C,, and C,,) would, on 
the face of things, at once point to somatic fat and not milk fat as the 
origin of the material, although one must always consider the occurrence 
of the synthesis of long chains from short ones, under the conditions of 
storage.” 

It is clear from these analyses that whatever the substance may have 
been which was placed in the keg, it has now no longer the characteristics 
of either butter or animal fat. Time and perhaps the peculiar peaty 
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surroundings have brought about extensive chemical changes which have 
destroyed its original nature. Two explanations of these have been sug- 
gested. W. Ivison Macadam in 1882 (p. 222) suggested that “‘the pre- 
servation of the butter might be accounted for by considering that, when 
first buried, the material would tend to pass into the lactic fermentation, 
being aided by the casein of milk, succinic and lactic acids being formed, 
after which the fermentation would yield a proportion of butyric acid. 
When this process had proceeded a certain length the casein would be 
rendered insoluble by the free acid present, when the action would cease, 
the butter remaining for an indefinite period without further change.” 

On the other hand, P, 8S. Arup in 1932 (p. 301), in describing two buried 
masses from Co. Leitrim and Co, Tyrone, the analyses of which closely 
resemble that of the Kilmaluag material, attributed some of the changes 
to the chemical effects of the action of living organisms—bacteria and 
moulds. “‘Fat hydrolysis in butter may be accomplished by two distinct 
groups of organisms, i.e. moulds belonging to the Oidium, Penicillium or 
Cladosporium orders, or by certain water bacteria, notably B. fluorescens 
liquefaciens or B. prodigiosus. The moulds consume part of the free 
fatty acids thus produced, notably the lower members, while the bacteria 
are eventually destroyed by the acids they liberate." He attributes 
the disappearance of soluble fatty acids to the fat-hydrolysing bacteria 
and the solvent action of percolating water; the insoluble volatile acids, 
which were solid and powdery, to the oxidation of the unsaturated acids; 
and the low iodine values to chemical oxidation of the unsaturated fatty 
acids, as apart from the action of micro-organisms. 

A distinction between butter and animal or body fat lies in the high 
content of soluble volatile fatty acid in the former, Reichert-Meissl value 
25-0, as against 0-8 in animal fat. But such content would dissolve out in 
material immersed for centuries in watery surroundings, so that the low 
present value (represented by the Reichert-Meiss| value of 0-5) might 
equally well represent the end product in butter or animal fat. 

Indeed, although Macadam (1882, pp. 212 ef seq.) describes differences 
between bog-butter and animal fat (adipocere), chemical analyses seem to 
give no certain clue as to whether we are dealing with an altered butter 
or an altered body fat. 

Since the results of the chemical analyses were indecisive about the 
original nature of the fat, further examination of the material was made 
for any indication of its origin. Several fibres contained in the substance 
were extracted and examined. Some of these were indeterminate 
vegetable fibres, the rest were mammalian hairs, and since these might 
be significant they were examined in detail. 
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VARIETIES oF Hark FotuND IN BoG-BUTTER. 


In addition to the hairs obtained in the material described in this 
paper, hairs were examined from two other masses of a similar nature 





4 


Fig. 1. Varieties of Hair from Bog-Hutter. In each figure the upper drawing shows the cuticular 
scale pattern on the surface, the lower drawing the appearance in median optical section, 

1. Cattle hair, strongly medullated, Kilmaluag, Portree, Skye. 

2. Cattle hair, with emall medulla, Plockton, Loch Carron. 

3. Horse hair, Kitmalunag, Skye. 

4. Human hair, non-medullated and blond, Kilmaluag, Skye. 

5, Human hair, partly medullated and auburn, Kilmaluag, Skye. 

ii, Dog hair, orth Yell, ‘ 

All the figures are magnifled about 150 diameters, except 3, the magnifleation of 
which is about 250 diameters. 

preserved in the National Museum of Antiquities, one found in a keg at 
Plockton, Loch Carron, in 1887 (ME. 174), the other a mass of “ adipocere” 
from a bog in Ross-shire, 1849 (ME. 171), as well as from “butter” found 
in a large oval dish of wood buried in o moss at Cunnister, North Yell, 
Shetland, and purchased in 1888 (ME. 222). In each of these hairs were 
rare inclusions. 


Of most frequent occurrence in the small collection were hairs of cattle, 
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present in each of the masses except that from North Yell. They repre- 
sent two forms, both with large and fairly regular cuticular scales, having 
fine wavy scale margins (see fig. 1, 1 and 2). In one form, varying from 
80 to 96 » in diameter, the medulla was large (50 ») and contained much 
pigment (fig. 1, 1), while in the other larger form with a diameter of 112 to 
132 » the medulla was narrow (20 to 24 «) and strongly pigmented although 
pigment granules were also scattered in streaks throughout the cortex 
(fig. 1,2). Both hairs must have been of a deep red colour, and comparison 
shows that the second type agrees in every way with a hair taken from 
the flank of a one-year-old Highland ox. 

Next in frequency occur human hairs, which were present in the 
masses from Skye and North Yell. These are finer in texture, 32 to 52 p 
in diameter, have broad cuticular scales, in one case finely toothed on the 
margin, and have the medulla absent (fig. 1, 4) or discontinuous (fig. 1, 5). 
Pigment granules are arranged in short longitudinal lines in the cortex 
and are present in the medulla. The medullated hair was auburn in 
colour, the other blond, and both types were present in the Skye sample; 
the North Yell hair was blond, 

A single deeply coloured hair, 72 » in diameter, from Kilmaluag, Portree, 
Skye (fig. 1, 3) has cuticular scales with smooth edges forming large rather 
rectangular cells, and a large medulla varying from a discontinuous 
evylinder, } of the diameter of the hair shaft, near the tip, to a well-defined 
continuous cylinder, 4 of the diameter of the shaft, at the base, and these 
are characteristic structures of horse's hair (see Lochte, 1958, p. 241, and 
fig. 91, a and 4). 

The only other animal represented in these collections is the dog. The 
surface pattern of a hair from North Yell is distinctive (fig. 1, 6). The scales 
are longer than broad and form an imbricated design. The hair itself is 
54 » in diameter, its well-marked medulla 8 p; it is typical of one of the 
several hair-patterns found in domestic dogs (see Lochte, 1938, p. 182, 
and figs.). 

The examination of the hairs brings out some interesting points. I 
had been keeping in view the possibility that the fat might be somatic 
fat or tallow of sheep, such as was preserved in the Faroe Islands, or even 
of seals, since the latter was frequently stored for food and light in winter, 
The absence of wool fibres and the hair of seals rules out these 
possibilities. 

The solitary hairs of dog and horse may be regarded as accidental 
inclusions, which suggest the domestic atmosphere of a farmyard, in 
keeping with the relics of blonde and auburn dairymaids. 

On the other hand, hairs of cattle were present in three of the four 
samples which were examined, although in none were they common. 
Macadam records the presence of ‘cow hairs’’ in samples of bog-butter 
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which he analysed at different times: in three samples from different 
places in Scotland, including those from North Yell and Plockton (1889, 
p. 434), and in nine samples, of which two were Scottish, six Irish, and 
one from an unknown locality, Of the Irish samples two contained many 
cow hairs, and in the undetermined sample they were ‘abundant, partly 
coal black outside” (1882, pp. 206, 207). There is no indication that 
the hairs were specifically identified by Macadam, and Dr Joseph Ander- 
son's “perceptible admixture of cow hairs"’ in a sample of bog-butter he 
examined from Kyleakin, Skye, was probably also a cursory determina- 
tion (1885, p. 310). 

Nevertheless our investigations bear out these identifications and we 
have Macadam’s statement that the presence of cow-hairs is characteristic 
of bog-butter, as contrasted with adipocere or somatic fat from which 
hairs are absent (1882, p. 217). In the same place Macadam notes, as I 
also found, that the colour of these cow hairs was always red, and since 
comparison showed them to be identical in colour and structure with 
the coat of Highland cattle, it is likely that the cattle associated with 
bog-butter belonged to a primitive breed, related to the “‘kyloes."’ 

Macadam suggests that the presence of the hairs is “‘ most likely due to 
the milk having been churned in a skin,"’ in which case they would bear 
no essential relationship to the material within the churn, but the greater 
probability is that they were chance inclusions made during milking, and 
that they, therefore, are direct indications that the material is a cow- 
product, probably butter. 

Apart from such evidences, testimony and tradition in Ireland and 
other countries lend their weight in favour of the presumption that the 
material originally buried was butter. 


CONSIDERATIONS BEARING UPON THE AGE OF THE SKYE Butrer-KEa. 


A find of bog-butter in Ireland carries the date of the custom there 
down to the eighteenth century (see p. 5), and to a late period when 
the kegs were made of staves, according to a statement referred to 
by Macadam (1882, p. 219). But how far back the custom extended in 
Ireland is uncertain and, as I have mentioned, there are no records to 
indicate when it was in force in Scotland. 

Three lines of enquiry may throw light upon the date of the Skye 
bog-butter or any similar discovery: (1) the keg itself, and particularly 
its material and handiwork; (2) its position’ in the layers of the peat-bog; 
and (3) associated relics or analogy with similar finds with which relics 
were associated. 

To follow these lines of enquiry: (1) The Keg.—This is remarkable in con- 
struction, the bottom being a separate structure within the rampart-like 
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rim of which the lower edge of the keg was placed, and then the two were 
laced together with thongs of hide. No nail of copper or iron and no 
peg of wood was used. Yet obviously the keg was fashioned by an edged 
tool of metal, and the holes were burned out by metal rods. The latter 
is a slow process and suggests that the craftsman had no satisfactory 
drilling tool of metal, Skilful, therefore, though the craftsmanship of the 
keg undoubtedly is, it is of a simple and primitive nature, and reveals a 
lack of appliances and facilities, all of which point to its creation ata fairly 
remote period. 

(2) Relation to Layers of Peat-Bog.—The Skye bog-butter under con- 
sideration was found at a depth of approximately 6 feet from the old 
surface of the peat, and the greater number of Scottish discoveries have 
eecurred at what must be regarded as a considerable depth from the 
surface. For example, the Morvern keg from Argyllshire was found 44 
feet. below the surface (Macadam, 1882, p. 221); the Farr, Sutherland, 
mass of butter, encased in wicker-work at 3 feet (p. 225); the oval wooden 
vessel from Cunnister, North Yell, at 3 feet (Macadam, 1889, p. 433); 
the Keith mass in a bark case at 15 feet (p. 433); the Plockton, Loch 
Carron, keg at 4 feet (p. 494); the Kyleakin, Skye, keg at 74 feet (Ander- 
son, 1885, p. 311). It must be assumed that these are minimum depths, 
for peat-cutting is an ancient industry, and some of the surfaces from 
which these measurements were made may have been denuded of several 
feet. of deposit in earlier times. 

Further, if we are right in thinking that the butter-kegs were not 
buried in a hole dug for the purpose in the peat, but were lowered into a 
peat-pool (see p. 7), and Macalister also refers to “‘the practice of sinking 
hutter in bog-holes” (1928, p. 192), then the important conclusion follows 
that the layers of peat directly above the keg must have been formed 
after the deposition of the keg itself. Clearly, then, the depth at which 
the kegs, in particular those from Kilmaluag and Kyleakin, both in Skye, 
were found indicates a long period of peat formation; but the rate of 
formation of peat differs s0 much with the climate, eoil and exposure that 
depth alone gives no satisfactory answer to the time question. 

During recent years Dr L. von Post, State Geologist of the Geological 
Survey of Sweden, has developed a method, adopted by his students and 
by workers in this and other countries, of analysing and recording the 
comparative numbers of pollen-grains which the microscope reveals in the 
deposits of peat-bogs. The numbers of pollen grains in any layer are 
taken to indicate the frequency of the trees to which they belonged in the 
neighbourhood of the bog during the period when the layer was forming. 
And a comparative study of successive layers may show differences in 
quantities of pollen which indicate that certain trees were Increasing in 
number while others decreased. The value of the evidence thus gained 
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is that it shows changes of climate which must have been general over 
the whole country, and so enables the layers of a peat deposit in one 
district to be brought into relationship with those of a deposit elsewhere. 

Mr Mackay, the discoverer of the Kilmaluag keg, kindly obtained 
for me two samples of the peat in which it was found, one taken from 
below the position of the keg and one from above. The former would 
presumably indicate the local conditions before the butter was placed in 
the bog, the latter would show the conditions a short time after the 
deposition. 

These samples have been analysed by Dr Ian M. Robertson, formerly 
of the Macaulay Institute for Soil Research and now a member of the staff 
of the Edinburgh and East of Scotland College of Agriculture. The sample 
from below the butter-keg was a sphagnum-heather peat, partially decom- 
posed, the index of humifaction in von Post's notation being H,_;, where 
H, is undecomposed peat and H,, is very highly decomposed. Pollen 
grains were present in the following proportions, roughly indicated as 
percentages of the total:— 


Birch (Betula) 3 ; . 
Alder (Alnus) . ‘ , I 
Hazel (Corylus) . 10 
Pine (Pinus). : . 8 
Oak (Quercus) . ; , —. 


Heather was abundant, and grasses were represented, as also were the 
ehells of the fresh-water protozoon, Amphitrema. 

The sample taken from above the keg was a grass peat, very little 
decomposed, the index of humifaction being H,. Its pollen grains were 
in the proportions :— 


Birch ; ‘ : : : . 66 
Alder ; . 16 
Pine A : : : : ~ de 
Hazel ' 8 
Oak : A a 


Grass, rushes, and heather were all very abundant, and the fresh-water 
protozoa, Amphitrema, Assufina, and Arcella were present. The results 
of the analyses are shown graphically in fig. 2. What deductions may 
be drawn from them? 

In the first place, the keg was embedded in peat layers which reveal 
that when they were formed woods or thickets were growing in the neigh- 
bourhood in which birch was the dominant tree, accompanied by a small 
proportion of alder, hazel, and pine and a sprinkling of oak, although the 


small amount of pine pollen may have been transported a great distance 
VOL, LXXV. a 
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by wind. No tree of any kind grows near the place now, and Mr Mackay 
tells me that no trees have existed there in the memory of the oldest 
inhabitant. Moreover, such a type of vegetation is scarcely represented in 
Skye at the present day. 

In the second place, although there is no significant difference in the 
pollen frequencies of the various trees in the layers above and below the 
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Pig. 2. Diagram illustrating the position of the keg in relation to recent and former surface of 
peat deposit, and pollen-grain content of post below and above the keg. 


keg, there is a significant difference between the layers. Thus the bottom 
sample is a sphagnum-heather moss rather more than semi-decayed, while 
the upper sample is a slightly decayed grass peat, which resembles closely 
the present undecomposed grass peats so common in the islands. The 
difference indicates a considerably more recent deposition of the upper 
layer. 

In the third place, alder invaded the islands, aceording to the evidence 
of pollen grains, at a period much later than it appeared on the Scottish 
mainland, as is shown by a comparison of the pollen diagrams in Erdtman’s 
paper dealing with Scottish mainland peat deposits (1928, pp. 170 ef seq.) 
and in his paper dealing with the Scottish Isles (1924, pp. 465 ef seg.). He 
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says in the latter (p. 494) that “in Sjaelland and Sweden the first alder- 
pollen appears in late. boreal strata (alicia 6000 vears B.c.), and it probably 
1s the same in Scotland,” that is on the mainland. The indication is, 
therefore, that, generally speaking, the appearance of alder on the Scottish 
islands was considerably later than that date, and, further, that its 
presence on Skye, where in the few deposits investigated alder pollen 
makes a characteristic sudden and late appearance (Erdtman, 1924, p. 467), 
marked a still more recent period. 

Now in the layer below the keg alder pollen has attained a place only 
second to birch in frequency, and therefore we must assume that long 
before the burial of the keg the tree was already well established; and, as 
we have shown, the upper layer is considerably later than the lower one. 

Finally, the grouping of the pollen-grain percentages of the different 
trees in our samples falls into line with that in the higher strata of the 
peat-bog N.W. of Portree investigated by Erdtman (1924, p. 467), and 
although the resemblance is not conclusive, it suggests an origin not earlier 
than late sub-boreal or early sub-Atlantic times, 

The pollen analysis of the peat cannot give a definite answer regarding 
the age of this keg, but the cumulative evidence, of the accretion of five 
or aix feet of peat and of the presence and the particular character of wood- 
land in the neighbourhood of a place now treeless, of the keg itself carved 
from a substantial birch-tree more than 15 inches in diameter (although 
the possibility that the wood was not native but was imported for the 
purpose must be kept in mind *), points to a period more remote than the 
sixteenth or seventeenth centuries, to which such finds have usually been 
attributed, and suggests rather some time in the early historical or late 
prehistoric periods, 

The above discussion is based upon the supposition that the peat found 
immediately above the butter-keg was formed after the keg had been 
lowered into a bog-pool. The position of the keg when found supports 
this supposition, but there are two other possibilities either of which would 
make the reading of the pollen content in the upper layer valueless as 
a time indicator. The first is that the keg may have been buried in a hole 
dug in the solid peat for its reception. This, I think, is unlikely because 
an essential for the exclusion of air is close contact throughout between 
the keg and its surroundings. Such contact would be perfect in a water- 
filled bog-hole, it would be almost impossible in a hole dug in solid peat. 
If a simple method of placing in a bog-hole could attain the necessary 
result, is it likely that the laborious method of burying and resurrecting 
from a pit would be used ? 


' This possibility seema to me to be somewhat remote, for the discovery in Scotland of other butter 
masses wrapped! in akin and in constructions of wicker-work suggests that a birch trunk noed not have 
been used and would not have been used unless it was easily obtained. 


* 
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The second possibility is that the keg, having been placed in a bog-hole, 
sank into deeper and older layers of the peat. Against this possibility 
must be reckoned the fact that the owner intended to recover his keg, 
which, as I shall show, was of great value to him; and on that account he 
would avoid a soft peat-hag where he might lose it, and would select a pool 
on the firm bottom of which the keg could rest in comparative stability. 

It may be noted that either of these possibilities would probably leave 
recognisable traces in the peat immediately above the keg, where the layers 
instead of being continuous with the surrounding layers, as in the case of 
deposition in a bog-hole, would be broken and disturbed, Observation 
of such disturbances could only be made on the spot and at the time of 
discovery, and in the present case the finder is emphatic that there was 
no appearance of former disturbance, and in his opinion the peat grew 
after the keg was deposited. 

(3) Indication of Age from Archeological Associations.—It is unfortunate 
that the discoveries of bog-butter in Scotland have generally been recorded 
with little information about their associations in the peat, and that in 
only one case is there a record of a contemporaneous relic which might 
give a clue to the date of burial, That also is a Skye record. Along with 
several kegs or small barrels of butter found under a depth of about 
7} feet of peat in a moss at Kyleakin, Skye (Pl. IV, 1), there was present 
and said to be in close juxtaposition a bronze cauldron, semi-globular in 
form, 18 inches in diameter and 12 inches high (J. Anderson, 1885, p. 311, 
lig. 1). Its date is unknown, but Dr. Anderson regarded it as having several 
points of correspondence with two similar cauldrons found about 1837 on 
sub-soil below peat near Cockburnspath, Berwickshire. These contained a 
miscellaneous collection of iron implements and bronze objects, including 
the bowl of a Roman patella, and the nature of the collection made it 
evident to Dr, Anderson that it belonged to ‘‘a time subsequent to the 
Christian era, and probably after the period of the Roman colonisation of 
the south of Scotland." The indication of the worn, dilapidated and 
much-patehed cauldron is that it was older than the collection of tools it 
contained, If it corresponds with the Kyleakin specimen, and if this was 
contemporaneous with the butter-kegs, then they must be attributed to 
the early centuries of the Christian era, But Dr. Anderson's description 
of one of the Kyleakin butter-kegs suggests that it is less primitive than 
the Kilmaluag specimen, for in the former the top and bottom were 
“inserted in ledges prepared to receive them," whereas in the latter the 
bottom was a rough external piece laced on to the keg by thongs. 

I have examined the Kyleakin keg, which is preserved in the National 
Museum of Antiquities (ME 167), and am indebted to the Director, Mr. 
A. J. H. Edwards, for the photograph ‘here reproduced (Pl. IV, 1). 
While at the lower end as shown in the photograph, a piece of wood was 
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apparently inserted and held in place by internal ledges in the wall of the 
keg,? at the other end a stout rim, formed by a deep external incision 
round the wall, indicates that this end was closed by a covering of skin 
or hide tied in position, and not by a wooden structure as Dr. Anderson 
suggested. The Kyleakin keg possessed side lugs carved from the solid 
wood of the body of the keg and perforated by circular burned holes, as 
in the Kilmaluag specimen, and the appearance and smell of the butter 
content of the two are similar. 

The Kilmaluag keg may therefore be still earlier than that from 
Kyleakin, and this dating, about the opening of the Christian era, is in 
general agreement with the evidence from the peat deposit. 

Although no definite age has been assigned to the earlier examples of 
bog-butter from Ireland, the recent tendency there has been to regard the 
practice as of far greater antiquity than was at first supposed. And Mr. 
L, 5, Gégan, of the National Museum of Ireland, relying upon pyrographic 
decorations on the containing vessels, determines some of them as dating 
approximately from the eleventh to fourteenth centuries (see fin. in Arup, 
1932, p. 300). 


THe Use or THe Butrer-Kec. 


The keg itself bears evidence of the value in which it was held by its 
owners, It has been treated with great care, a possession which, in spite 
of the long periods of immersion to which it was subjected, had to be 
conserved for use over and over again. This keg had been used in the bog 
on previous occasions, for the drying of its saturated timber, while it was 
in the house after an earlier resurrection from the bog, had caused shrinkage 
and the development of a huge crack from the top rim. Too precious 
to be rejected on this account, the keg was repaired by the lashing together 
of the split wood by means of hide thongs passing through holes burned 
in the timber (see Pl. I, 2). 

A second accident happened to it on this or another occasion, for, 
again while it was in the house, mice had gnawed through the wooden 
wall to reach the butter, leaving the marks of their incisor-teeth upon the 
sides of the hole. The hole, nearly three inches long by an inch broad, 
would have allowed the butter to escape when next the keg was filled. 
The owner therefore carved a thin oval slip of wood, 4} inches long by 
1} inches broad, which was slipped over the hole on the inside of the keg 
while the butter was being packed, so that, without other support, the 
butter held it in place (see Pl. II, H). It fell away from this position 
when I removed the butter. 

Finally, evidence of repeated use is given by two series of holes around 


' The wooden hoop shown securing this end is not part of the original structure but, like the bands 
of wire, has been added to keep the keg in shape. 
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the base of the keg for the attachment of the separate bottom-piece. 
These are of two distinct sizes, bored by different tools, are at different 
levels, and some are so close together that they could not have been used 
on the same occasion. The indications are that the keg was used until 
the first bottom became so dilapidated that it had -to be replaced by a 
new one, through the rampart of which and the base of the keg holes 
were bored simultaneously. 

Of the history of the butter-keg and its contents after its disposal in 
the peat-hole nothing is known, but a shrewd conjecture may be made. 
ft is unlikely that the owner of so treasured a possession, or his family, 
would forget the spot where it lay and whence he meant to retrieve it, It 
may have sunk beyond his ability to recover it, but he must have con- 
sidered and done his best to avoid that possibility when he selected the 
site. The chances are that the vagaries of war or of tribal feud left it 
ownerless, to be eventually overgrown and imbedded in the accumulation 
of peat, until after many centuries a modern peat-cutter revealed again 
its resting-place, 

The Skye keg from Kilmaluag here described has been given by me to 
the Regional Museum of the Town Council of Aberdeen. 
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In the hill country forming the southern part of the parish of Latheron, 
and chiefly in the region where a series of narrow watersheds separate 
the numerous burns hurrying down to the sea, there lie a number of 
peculiar constructions whose period and purpose have hitherto remained 
undetermined. 

Seeing that in a number of instances the term “wag,” either alone 
as “The Wag,” or in combination as ‘““Wagmore™ and “Wagmore Rigg,” 
has become the place-name of their sites, it is evident that such was their 
original designation, though the application of the term to the structures 
themselves has long fallen into disuse. In the Inventory of the Royal Com- 
mission on Ancient Monuments (Caithness) they were designated “ Galleried 
Dwellings,” by reason of a distinctive feature of their construction and 
A misinterpretation of the purpose for which they were intended. The 
buildings were either oblong with rounded ends or circular, but, in either 
case, there ran sround the interior a covered gallery, some 3 feet wide, 
open to the interior, except for the interposition of pillars some 5 to 6 feet 
distant from one another which supported the roof of the gallery. For 
the most part they are situated comparatively near the burns, and some- 
times, as in the case of two groups near the foot of Morven, in very remote 
situations. 

As will be demonstrated later on, these structures were in reality 
folds for cattle, sheep, or other stock. Their distribution evidently ex- 
tended into the adjacent region of the County of Sutherland,' and it is 
probable that excavation conducted on certain structural remains in the 
parish of Reay* would reveal the ruins of others in that neighbourhood. 
It has been suggested * that the term “Wag” has been derived from 
the diminutive of the Gaelic word Uamh=a cave, wamheg =a little cave, 
owing to the cave-like appearance of the structures when complete, but, 
from the details now revealed, this does not seem a very satisfactory 
explanation, unless its application had been, in the first instance, to the 
variety which was entirely roofed in, as afterwards described. 


' Report and Invenfory, Royal Commission on Ancient and Historical Monuments (Sutherland) 
No, 475. 

t Jbid, (Caithness), Nos, 389-904, 

* Proc. Soe. Ant. Seol., vol. xlvi. p. 80, 
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Immediately to the west of Forse House there lies a tract of rough 
pasture land, partly grass, partly heather, where the lower slopes of 
Ben-a-Chielt fade into the plain. An old road, known as “The Crash,” 
bounds it on the east. This tract of moorland is remarkable for the 
diverse remains of ancient structures that lie scattered over its surface. 
Towards the north end a low conical grassy hillock, on which the sheep 
graze, conceals the ruins of a broch: a quarter of a mile or so seaward of 
it, two upright pillars of stone, amidst a debris of boulders, indicate the 
remains of a chambered cairn, carried away within living memory for 
road metal: hut-cireles and lesser cairns mingle with the ruins of crofts; 
while ancient walls, and the billowy ridges left by former cultivation, 
chequer the surface over a considerable area. Yet, though this wealth 
of evidence shows that people had made their homes over many centuries 
on this pleasant slope, the name they knew it by is known no longer. It 
appears to be nameless, 

Near the centre of the east side, just where the ground commences 
to rise, there is a low hillock whose surface is, or was, covered with a mass 
of huge stones scattered about in utter confusion, except for the occasional 
occurrence of an upright slab which thrust its head above the ruins, or 
of a short section of walling which happened to be exposed. When I 
visited this site in 1910, I recognised it as a group of wags, the largest 
complex of such structures that I had come across, and, at the same 
time, the most accessible for excavation, if ever an opportunity should 
occur to investigate an example. 

Being in Caithness in 1937 and 1938, excavating the site of a Viking 
settlement at Freswick, I was in a position to make my preparations to 
explore the Forse wag when I had completed my Freswick adventure, 
which I did in the latter year. Accordingly, having obtained the consent 
of the proprietor, Captain Baird, and of H.M. Office of Works to exenvate 
a scheduled monument, I got together a staff of four workmen, with Mr 
Samuel Bremner, our Corresponding Member, as foreman, and commenced 
work early in June 1939. It was a formidable task, for the ruins, which 
consisted for the most part of huge slabs of stone, weighing many hundred- 
weight, covered an area of approximately 120 feet by 90 feet. No spade 
work was necessary, for no soil had accumulated on the top to give 
footing to any extent to grass or heather, and, until we reached floor level, 
the work consisted entirely in the handling of heavy stones. As I desired 
to ascertain the details of construction as well as the plans, the stones 
were not removed until they had been carefully considered as to their 
form and size, and the positions in which they lay. 

On a superficial examination the ruin appeared to consist of a long 
chamber on the western side, lying approximately N.N.W. and 8.8.E., 
with the entrance from the latter direction, and two similar chambers, 
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contiguous, on the eastern side, with an indeterminate mass of ruins 
occupying the space between the eastmost pair and that first mentioned, 
the whole contained within an encircling wall, reduced in parts almost 
to foundation level. This wall, which coalesced with the westmost 
building, passed clear behind, and thence proceeded round to the front 





SECTION ON LINE Xz 


Fig. 1. Plan and section of excavated structures, 


of the complex, making contact again at the west end. It has, however, 
yet to be explored and laid down on a plan (fig. 1). 

Work was commenced on the westmost structure, starting from the 
entrance at its southern extremity.'' It proved to be a building measuring 
interiorly 41 feet 9 inches in length, by 15 feet in breadth, an oblong on 
plan, with rounded corners, and rounded at the inner end. The wall, 
though somewhat irregular, had an average width of 6 feet, and a height 
of from 4 to 5 feet on the inside where still erect. The masonry was 


* For simplification in deseription, the approximate cardinal points of the compass are wed where 
divergence is slight. 
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exceptionally good, and resembled, in its massive character, the stone 
work of a broch. The stones were not dressed, but were just as they 
came out of a quarry nearby. Many of them, forming the outer edge, 
where it remained, measured from 4 to 5 feet in length, and nearly a foot 
in depth, while those on the inner face measured from 2 to 3 feet, and 
even more, in length, by 8 inches in depth. 

The stone used was Old Red Sandstone, obtained from an outcrop at the 
foot of the rising ground immediately to the north of the hillock on which 
the wag was situated, where it was exposed in more or less loose flags. 

The external face of the wall had been almost entirely removed on the 
west. It was reduced on the north, where the natural surface was at a 
higher level, to its base, which consisted of a line of large stones (PI. V, 1). 
It was evident that at this end the ground, in forming the interior, had 
been excavated to a depth of from 2 to 3 feet, and also that to serve any 
purpose of exclusion, the original wall, rising, as it did, from the natural 
level on the outside, must have been of considerable height. The south- 
east corner was occupied by a small chamber, rounded at the back, and 
recessed into the wall, to be described later. The entrance was not in 
the centre, but had been placed a foot or two nearer to the west side of 
the building, and was 4 feet 9 inches in width at its inner end. It was 
approached by a passage, paved throughout its length, originally 10 feet 
long, but subsequently extended by an additional 11 feet when other 
additions, to be described hereafter, were constructed. The doorway 
(Pl. V, 2) had been placed within the passage, 2 feet back from the 
entrance into the building, and on either side there had stood posts to 
form checks, That on the east side—of stone—still remained, measuring 
4 feet or thereby in height, but the pillar on the opposite wall had been 
removed, leaving exposed the recess which it had oceupied. The space 
between the portals had beert about 3 feet wide. In advance of the 
position of the door a triangular sill crossed the passage, apex upwards, 
to a height of 10 inches. As this sill was above the original level of the 
passage, it evidently belonged to the later period in its history. On the . 
inner side of the jambs was another slab, laid on edge, and evidently 
buttressed with two blocks to keep it in position and resist the pressure 
from a heavy door which must have stood against it. There were no 
bar holes, but, on the left or west side of the actual entrance, the corner- 
stone on the lowest course, before the wall turns from the passage to the 
interior of the chamber, was an L-shaped block, laid in such a way that 
the re-entrant angle was exposed in the face of the wall (Pl. VI, 1). It 
is suggested that this may have been used as a socket for one end of a 
wooden stay, the other end of which was thrust into the angle between 
the closed door and the wall on the opposite side of the passage, 50 as 
to keep the door closed. 
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At the commencement of the excavation a huge slab, measuring 4 feet 
10 inches by 3 feet by 8 inches, and reckoned to weigh from 15 cwt. to 
a ton (Pl. VI, 2), lay obliquely within the doorway, and had evidently 
been a lintel. As it was impossible to clear the interior so long as this 
stone remained where it had fallen, it was removed to the outside, 

To the right of the entrance (B on plan) was the small chamber recesseil 
in the wall in the corner, referred to above (Pl. VII, 1). It measured 5 feet 
6 inches in breadth across the opening, and 4 feet 6 inches in depth. 

On the south side of the entrance to this cell, t.e. directly opposite 
the corner of the north to south wall of the main building, a recess had 
been formed, measuring 12 inches by 15 inches by 5 inches deep, by 
hammering off the corner of a stone immediately above the bottom course 
(Pl. VII, 2). It is extremely difficult to conjecture for what purpose this 
recess was intended, but it may have been formed in connection with a 
wooden partition to screen off this cell from the main building, with «a 
doorway through it. Towards one side of the back wall an opening, 
measuring 2 feet wide by 2 feet 9 inches in height, gave access to a 
lintelled passage, 6 feet 8 inches long, with two of the lintels still tn situ 
(Pl. XI, 2) leading into the circular chamber C on plan. Within the passage 
and paving the floor, lay a broken saddle quern. On the left of the 
entrance to it there had been a peat fire, the ashes of which had spread 
into the passage itself, A few flat stones, laid across the opening of this 
cell and the surface of an outcropping rock, formed a partial pavement. 

The floor of the long building, or wag (A on plan), consisted of a bed 
of yellow clay, some 3 to 4 inches in depth, very hard and dry, and im- 
mixed with small fragments of stone which seemed to be natural, but 
reference to the surface of the rock in the adjacent outcrop would verify or 
disprove this assumption. In the interior (Pl. VIII, 1), ranged along either 
side and the inner end, there had been erected a series of upright slabs, 
some 5 feet in height, placed at a distance of 2 feet or thereby from the 
wall face. and from 4 to 5 feet from each other (fig. 1). Six of these 
stones remained in situ, though one, that at the south-east end, had been 
tilted to some extent, and that nearest the inner end, on the east side, 
had been reduced to half its height. These stones, as a rule, had not 
been bedded in the clay floor (Pl. VIII, 2), but had been merely placed 
on a slight mound composed of the floor-clay, with, in a few imstances, 
one or more flat stones inserted beneath to form a wedge as required, and 
afford greater stability. It was evidently intended that they should be 
maintained in position by the superincumbent weight of heavy lintels, 
which they carried, reaching from the top of the existing wall-head. Of 
these only one remained in sifu, but it may be accepted as a typical 
example, there having been numerous similar flags lying among the 
debris. The massive character of this cap-stone can be gauged from the 
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illustration (PI. TX, 1). It measured some 6 feet in length, and rested 
on the existing wall-head to the extent of 1 foot, and projected to about 
the same distance beyond the pillar. It did not lie horizontally, but 
with a slight decline towards its base on the wall. Covering the space 
between the adjacent lintels there had originally been cross lintels. There 
was thus formed around the interior a covered corridor. None of the 
eross lintels remained in sifu, but one may be seen in position in a wag 
at Houstry of Dunbeath, a few miles inland from Forse. 

Near the centre of the east wall there had been a doorway into a 
passage 4 feet wide, which led into a complex of buildings not yet explored. 
This doorway had been built up, and the passage behind it blocked. As 
one of the pillar stones stood directly in front of the doorway, it is obvious 
that the passage was lintelled at the height of the existing wall-head, the 
lintel affording support to the roof of the corridor in front of it. 

In the north-west corner of the wag a fire-place (Pl. TIX, 1) had been 
constructed. Against the base of the wall stood a row of flat elliptical 
boulders to act as a fire-back, and there were indications of a built front. 
The area enclosed measured some 2 feet 4 inches by 2 feet 1 inch, and 
had been paved. As much charcoal remained on the surface adjacent 
to the hearth, it was evident that the fuel employed had been entirely 
wood, while the extent to which many of the stones had been reddened, 
and fractured by fire, indicated that a great heat must have been generated. 
Nowhere else in either of the chambers excavated, was there any sign 
of the use of wood as fuel instead of peat, yet the level of the bottom 
of this fire-place, relative to the floor in which it was sunk, militated 
against any possibility that it could have been secondary. There was 
an absence of charcoal on the actual burnt stones on the surface of the 
hearth, but, beneath, the soil was black and greasy. A shallow narrow 
channel between two paving stones in front of the hearth may have been 
a surface drain—a possible arrangement, in view of the fact that the J 
place had probably not been covered with a roof. 

The relies found on the floor of the wag were meagre in the sxtwenan 
and consisted merely of a few small fragments of course pot. There was 
also only very slight discoloration of the surface of the floor, in marked 
contrast to the usual condition of prehistoric floors, all of which goes to 
show that human habitation was not the purpose of the wag. In the 
clay floor there were occasional small specks of carbonised material, such 
as might have come from some vegetable bedding with which it had been 
covered. 

As previously mentioned, the entrance passage, from an original length 
of 10 feet, had been extended for a farther distance of 11 feet, and, while 
the original passage was straight, this addition made a slight inclination 
towards the east. There were no remains of a gate, or doorway, at the 
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outer extremity, and, in view of the fact that it widened out towards the 
end, it is doubtful if one ever existed at that point. At 7 feet inwards, 
however, there obviously had been a door, as a sill and door jambs, on 
either side, were still in situ. Inward from this position some 1 foot 
9 inches, and on the right or east side, there was an entrance to a side 
passage giving access to the circular dwelling (C on plan, Pl. TX, 2). This 
passage measured 2 feet 4 inches in width and 8 feet in length. Where 
it left the main passage it was crossed by a sill, but there were no indica- 
tions of a door having existed at that point. At 3 feet 10 inches farther 
inwards there was a second sill with an elevation of 1 foot 2 inches at 
the centre. Here there had obviously been a door, probably of wood, 
for on the north side there was a semicircular hole, 5 inches across, cut 
out of the edge of a paving slab to form one side of a socket, 6 inches deep, 
as if to hold a wooden post, while on the opposite side there was a rect- 
angular recess for a stone check.' At the inner end the passage was again 
crossed| by a sill, in this case only 4 inches high. 

When the dwelling (C) to which this passage gives access was aban- 
doned, as related hereafter, the passage had been filled in, after the lintels 
which roofed it had been removed, while at the same time the main 
passage into the wag (A) was also raised to a higher level with flat stones, 
carefully laid, an alteration which obviously corresponded with the change 
in level at the inner doorway. 

The dwelling (C) was roughly circular, with a diameter varying from 
14 to 17 feet, and was contained within a wall varying from 7 to 10 feet 
in thickness. From the character and the size of the stones that filled 
the interior (mostly flat stones, some 14 inches in length, and 3 to 4 inches 
in thickness), as well as from the manner in which they lay overlapping 
one another, it was apparent that the dwelling had been covered with a 
bechive roof. There was a complete absence of the pillar and lintel style 
of roofing displayed in A. One upright, a tall pillar stone measuring 
6 feet in height from floor level, was standing, placed a few feet to the 
left, or north, of the entrance, and only 18 inches away from the wall face 
(Pl. X. 1). Presumably it has been employed, with the addition of packing 
stones, to support a weak part of the roof. The style of construction 
of the wall differed from that employed in the long building. The stones 
used were not so massive, nor were they so well laid, and there was much 
use made of thin fragments, or spawls, between the larger blocks, as in 
broch-building—a feature less noticenble in the walls of the long chamber. 
It is evident that on the north there had been a collapse of the wall, 
which no doubt brought down the roof, and caused the dwelling to be 
abandoned. 


' The door would probably be a primitive construction of wood, such os may still be met with 
in Shetland, in which the door, built in one piece with one of the posta, revolves with it in stone sockets 
at top and bottom respectively. 
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At one time a second entrance into the house from the north had been 
in use, but details of this can only be forthcoming after further explora- 
tion. The small passage which connected the cell B with this building 
opened into it at a point some 7 feet to the north of the main entrance, 
measuring 1 foot 8 inches by 1 foot 6 inches at its entrance, which opened 
at a height of 2 feet 7 inches above the actual floor level (Plate XX, 2). 
At the back of the wall, only 2 feet beneath it, lay a gutter-shaped stone 
on which a peat fire had burned, and which itself lay on peat ash. As 
there was evidence of reconstruction and extension in the main passage 
into the long building A, so, also, there was an indication of alteration 
and extension in the side walls of this passage. 

On the floor of the dwelling C, placed a few feet nearer the south side 
than the north, there was a circular hearth (Pl. XI, 1), measuring 5 feet 
6 inches in diameter, rising to a height of 8 inches above the floor level, 
and outlined with small flat-sided stones set on end to form a kerb, except 
towards the east, where two heavier stones projecting some 8 inches above 
the. surface formed a fire-back. The surface of the hearth was paved, 
except in front of the fire-back, where there was a deep bed of peat ash. 
Crossing the floor of the dwelling from the east side of the fire-back to the 
wall were two upright stones, placed in line in the floor and obviously 
intended to divide the interior of the chamber into two definite areas of 
occupation. The area between the partitioning stones and the entrance 
was unpaved, and black and greasy on the surface. The corresponding 
area on the north was carefully drained, dry and clean. From a point 
just to the right of the end of the narrow passage from A a drain ran in 
an easterly direction, passing by the edge of the hearth towards the main 
wall of the building, through which it was carried, debouching on sloping 
ground outside. From the north wall, just to the left of the unexplored 
passage, a branch drain ran to connect with the other at the hearth, and, 
‘n combination, they passed across the floor and through beneath the 
wall. Where the combined drain gave on the sloping ground beyond, 
clumps of rashes growing there showed how effectively it had functioned 
during the many centuries since its formation. The section coming from 
the direction of B measured 6 inches across by 5 inches in depth, and was 
formed with sloping sides of stone and covering slabs, and a flat unpaved 
bottom, while the other was merely a channel scooped out in the clay, 
4 inches deep and 7 inches across, and furnished with occasional stones at 
the side to support the single covering slabs with which it also was provided. 
The main drain, so to speak, was formed with sides built up with flat 
stones, and was covered with a double layer of flags. It measured 11 inches 
in breadth by 7 inches in depth. 

This northern half of the hut had evidently been particularly reserved 
for human occupation. Not only was it thoroughly drained to render it 
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habitable, but a large flat stone, measuring some 3 feet 9 inches square, 
had been laid on the floor in the angle between the face of the wall and the 
main drain and appears in the background of Pl. XI, 1, while immediately 
to the north of it there was an area of similar dimension, slightly hollowed 
out and unpaved, but covered with small particles of carbonised matter 
which did not seem to have been produced by burning as there was no 
indication of a fire on the spot (see also Pl. XI, 1). It is probable, there- 
fore, that on this dry area the inmates lived, and that the carbonised 
matter was the remains of heather, or of some other vegetable substance 
used for bedding. 

The house had obviously collapsed during the period of its occupation, 
for on the peat ash covering the hearth lay the remains of a cooking-pot 
which had been crushed by the fallen stones of the roof (Pl. XII, 1), and 
beside it was an angular fragment of stone, reddened by fire, probably 
the cooking-stone used within it. 

Numerous other cooking-stones came from the floor in the vicinity, 
with three complete stone pot-lids and one-half of another, while a fourth 
was found in the passage. 

Within this dwelling, in the course of excavation at a depth of 3 to 4 
feet, measured from the top of the tall monolith; we found numerous 
pieces of grey compacted clay immixed with charcoal which appeared to 
have been from a secondary floor, and, at the same level, there was found, 
close by the tall upright, a polished sandstone disc, thin, slightly concave 
on one surface, and measuring 3} inches in diameter. Similar discs were 
found in the broch of Skirza and in the Road broch at Keiss in Caithness, 
as well as at Traprain Law and various other Iron Age sites. A rim 
section of a very small vessel of black pottery of globular form, with an 
everted rim, was found on the same level. At about 8 inches above the 
floor level an unfinished whorl was picked up. Almost on the actual floor, 
four segments that went to complete a rudely fashioned jet ring, with 
a diameter of 24 inches, a couple of oblong pounders or hammerstones, 
and a rim segment of a cooking-pot, with a series of finger-tip impressions 
beneath the rim (Pl. X11, 2), were found. The last-mentioned came from 
the peat ash on the hearth within C at the end of the passage from the 
cell B. 

Alterations in the plan as above-mentioned show three periods in the 
history of the wag (A). The first when it existed with a comparatively 
short entrance passage, and before the construction of the dwelling C. 
The second when the passage was extended, and © with the branch Passage 
into it were formed; and the third after the collapse and abandonment 
of ©, and the levelling up of the main entrance passage. 

When the excavation of the foregoing buildings had been completed 
there did not remain sufficient time to explore completely any further 
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portion of the complex before the day arrived for my departure from 
Caithness, so I set my workmen to follow out various walls, portions of 
which emerged from the ruins, with the results laid down on the interim 
plan. This revealed the existence of a number of enclosures, including 
one oblong building resembling “A,” and others of indeterminate 
character. Besides these, there were more connected ruins farther east, 
which were neither explored nor planned. These probably include vet 
another oblong wag. 

In the course of tracing these walls the following objects were found, 
viz.: «a quartz pebble which had been used as a pounder, much abraded 
at one end, and measuring 5} inches in diameter lengthways; a heavy 
hammerstone, 84 inches long; and a saddle quern, 1 foot 6 inches in 
length by 12 inches in breadth. 

So far, the relics recovered have been few in number, but they were 
all such as might have been found in a broch, including the potsherds, 
and it is noteworthy that only saddle querns have been, so far, found, 
which, in the absence of any of the rotary type, would indicate an early 
period in the history of the brochs if the building was contemporary. 
Inasmuch, however, as only a small portion of the structure has been 
explored, it is too early yet to form any conclusions from these relics as 
to the date. It must be borne in mind also that most of them came 
from the dwelling (C) which was secondary to the actual wag. 

It has already been stated that in the long chamber (A) there was no 
indication of its use as a dwelling, while, in the circular building adjoining 
(C), the facts disclosed clearly pointed to an opposite conclusion. What, 
then, was the purpose for which A, and the other wags, oblong or circular, 
were erected ? 

If we refer to Pennant’s Tour! we shall find that such buildings had 
not escaped the notice of earlier antiquaries, and that a description and 
explanation of them had been supplied to Pennant by the Rev. Mr Pope 
of Reay, with a plan, which, in light of modern exploration, can safely 
be regarded as inaccurate. To quote from the Tour, these buildings were 
“styled forest or hunting houses, tor they are supposed to have been used 
by the antient inhabitants for retreats in the hunting countries. They 
consist of a gallery, with a number of small rooms on the sides, each 
formed of three large stones, viz. one on each side, and a third by way 
of covering. These are made with the vast flags this country is famous 
for. At the extremity is a larger apartment of an oval figure, probably 
the quarters of the chieftain, The passage or gallery is without a 
roof: a proof that they were only temporary habitations. The length 
is from 50 to 60 feet. These buildings are only in places where the great 
flags are plentiful. In Glen Loth are three, and are called by the country 

§ A Tour in Scolland, MDCCLEANIS, Part If. Additions to the Tour, p. 13. 
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people Wags.” The inference drawn from the locality of these structures, 
viz. that they were connected with hunting, was not unnatural, but in 
respect of the frequency of their distribution, and of certain features of 
their construction, it is quite untenable. 

There can now be little doubt that they were the folds, and byres or 
cattle pens, into which the stock was driven every night for protection 
from the wolves! and foxes, with which the hill country was infested in 
those times, and possibly also from bears, and in this connection it is 
interesting to note * that in Caithness, as late as the commencement of 
the nineteenth century, it remained the general practice to house cattle 
at night, both in summer and winter, while a similar course was followed 
in the case of sheep by the country tenantry, one reason being to preserve 
the latter from the attacks of foxes and dogs. Thus an explanation of the 
wood fire, uncovered by a roof, in the north-west corner of the wag may 
have been to furnish a glow in order to scare away any wandering beasts 
of prey. 

The farm stock of the broch occupants, as ascertainable from the 
bones found in their kitchen-middens in Caithness, consisted of oxen, 
sheep, goats, swine, and horses. From the earliest period in broch 
occupancy, measures must have been taken for the preservation of the 
food supply, which also, in patriarchal fashion, at that period formed the 
wealth of the community. Among the outbuildings of many brochs, 
no doubt, suitable accommodation was provided, but as outbuildings 
are not found around all brochs, this was not universally the case. Where 
outbuildings were lacking which might have been applied to such a 
purpose, folds and cattle shelters may have existed at a distance from 
the broch, perhaps in close proximity to pasture. Fortunately for the 
elucidation of our problem, a group of typical wags, built outside a broch, 
were exposed, and planned, in 1866-67 by Dr Joseph Anderson, and a 
consideration of the features then discovered tends to bear out the fore- 
going conclusions as to their purpose. The particular broch was that 
known as the Broch of Yarrows, situated adjacent to the loch of that 
name, 

Outside the broch, and built against it, were two long, irregularly 
shaped enclosures (C and D on plan, fig. 2) and several small cells. The 
outer enclosure (D) was 100 feet in length, and varied in width from 6 feet 
to 20 feet; the inner enclosure was some 70 fect in length, and about 12 feet 
in width, and each had a little cell, provided with door checks, opening 
off it. In some places the walls of these enclosures remained entire to 
the height of 10 feet. Both of them had irregular rows of long slabs set 


' For very full information as to the former existence of wolves in Great Britain and Ireland jn 
historic times, see Hnasting’s Hrifish Animals extinct within Historical Timea, published in 1880. 
" Henderson's Agriculfural Survey of the Cownly of Caoilhnesa, 1812, p, 210, 
VOL. LEXY. | 
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on end in their floors. The secondary character of all these exterior 
constructions was obvious from the fact that underneath the foundations 
there was a considerable depth of stones overlying the original soil and 





Fig. 2. Broch of Yarrows, after Anderson. 


intermingled with ashes and food refuse. It is obvious, therefore, from 
the plan and description—for the buildings are now ruined and the pillars 
overturned—that against the wall of the broch there had been 
constructed, at a date subsequent to that of its original occupation, a 
group of typical wags. <A close examination of the plan throws con- 
siderable light on the practice followed. There had evidently been three 
separate folds—C, which was the largest, and undivided, and D, which 
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was probably divided into two by a fence, or gate, where the salient angle 
near the centre of the south wall has constricted the interior to some 
4 feet, an arrangement difficult to explain, except on the assumption of 
some such division, The entrance into C, as shown on the plan, is 4 feet 
wide. A row of pillars was carried all along in front of the south wall, 
and, though, when the excavations were carried out, there were none on 
the opposite side, the fact that the outer face of the broch had been 
furnished with an apparent scarcement on this section, suitable to support 
the ends of the lintels, justifies the presumption that originally they had 
also stood there. Near the entrance, a small cell, measuring some 4 feet 
in depth, and furnished with checks for a door, had been constructed 
in the wall. At the opposite end was a larger chamber, E, similarly con- 
structed, measuring some 12 feet by 7, and approached by a passage, 
12 feet long, roofed with flags, and only some 2 feet wide. From this 
chamber a narrow slit had been formed, connecting with the inner 
end of C. 

If the arrangements in this wag (C and E) are compared with those 
in the wag explored at Forse, certain marked resemblances will be 
observed. The entrance, presuming it to have been in its original state 
when excavated by Dr Anderson, was approximately of the same di- 
mensions: the greatest width of the chamber was some 12 feet, and the 
space between opposing pillars must have been approximately 6 feet. 
If, as elsewhere, the lintels projected 1 foot beyond each pillar, the central 
space would be reduced to 4 feet. Had it been desired to roof this space, 
the breadth of the building would have been diminished instead of ex- 
panded by curving the south wall outwards. We may presume, therefore, 
that, as at Forse, the central space between the lateral galleries was open. 
The chamber E corresponded, to some extent, with chamber B of the Forse 
plan, but whereas at Yarrows this chamber was separated from the wag by 
12 feet of covered passage, at Forse, apparently there had been interposed 
a partition, or screen. The slit resembles the similar narrow passage 
connecting B with the circular dwelling C at Forse and would serve the 
same purpose. We know that the outer wall of the wag at Forse must 
have been of considerable height, and to exclude wolves, which could 
easily have mounted a rough-built wall of any lower height, it must have 
been at least 10 or 12 feet high. The width of the entrance indicates 
that it was for the housing of cattle. We may thus assume that this 
was a typical cattle-wag with a high outer wall, which would obviate 
the necessity of entirely covering over the interior, sufficient protection 
from the weather being afforded by the roofing over the surrounding 
gallery. That being so, we may then regard this Yarrows wag, C, as a 
eattle enclosure. In that case, the small chamber, E, was for the cattle 
herds, the entrance being sufficiently narrow to prevent the ingress of 
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cattle. The narrow passage or slit into the wag was probably fashioned 
to enable the herds to hear if there was any disturbance among the 
animals, either caused by the entrance of thieves, or of wild beasts, 
or by an animal breaking loose, and so to take immediate action to 
counteract it, an inference borne out by the existence of a similar slit 
connecting E with the inner end of D. The narrow passage at Forse 
would be intended for a similar purpose, for, with a peat fire at either 
end, it was evidently not used for transit, though available for an escape 
if necessity arose. The small round cells near the entrances to C and D 
at Yarrows were obviously guard chambers to protect the doorways. 

It has already been pointed out that the enclosure D had been divided 
into two parts at the point of constriction, just beyond the guard chamber. 
The greatest width between the pillars in the outer or eastern section is 
3 feet 6 inches, and, if we allow 1 foot for the projection of each lintel 
beyond its supporting pillar, a very small space is left in the centre which 
could easily be covered by a roofing flag. We may assume, therefore, 
that this section of D was completely roofed over, unless an open space 
was left in front of the guard chamber. 

In the western section Dr Anderson noted the presence of a built pier 
in the centre of the flooring, which is shown on the plan just beyond the 
first pillar. It will be observed that that pillar had been placed with 
its sides parallel to the walls and so contrary to the usual practice, as also 
is the pillar just beyond the pier. This arrangement of pier, and pillars, was 
obviously made to facilitate roofing with flags over a narrow space, the pier 
being capable of supporting lintels from the side walls as well as from the 
two adjacent pillars, such lintels, in their turn, being used to Carry cross 
lintels. From this it is evident that the portion of this section to the 
east of the pier, on which no pillars were found, had not been roofed. 
There is no evidence now to show whether the inner extremity was roofed 
or not, but its greater width suggests that it was not. Nor is there Any 
explanation of the rounded recess in the north wall, though it is con- 
celvable that it may have been for a fire, such as existed in the north- 
west corner of the wag at Forse. 

If the assumption is correct that enclosures with wide entrances, and 
roofed only along the sides, were for cattle, then those with narrow 
entrances, and entirely roofed over, were intended for the folding of sheep, 
or goats. It must be borne in mind that the cattle of those days were 
generally small, some of them exceptionally so, owing largely to the con- 
ditions under which they had to live,’ and thus the comparatively short 
distance between the upright pillars, which would be insufficient for the 
accommodation of a modern ox, was, no doubt, sufficient for its prehistoric 


10. Bryner Jones, “Origin and Development of British Cattle," Proceedings of the Firal Congress 
of Prehiatoric and Protohistoric Sciences, 1082, p. 151. 
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ancestor. To prevent the cattle goring one another, they were no doubt 
tethered at night. 

The complete excavation of the wag at Forse will probably throw 
more light on the pastoral practices of the prehistoric occupants of the 
far north in the Iron Age. Information will no doubt also be obtained 
from the number and character of other human habitations discovered 
in the ruins as to whether the people who occupied them were in fact 
the owners of the flocks and herds, or merely shepherds and guardians. 

While the situation of the Forse wag would permit its occupation 
throughout the year, that of the majority of the wags provokes the 
question whether in many cases they did not serve the purpose of summer 
shielings, furnishing accommodation when the animals were brought up 
to the hill country for the summer in order to graze on the hill pastures, 
@ practice once almost universal, and which only fell into disuse in the 
outer islands in the nineteenth century. It seems very improbable that 
cattle and sheep were kept throughout the year on the slopes of Morven 
at an altitude over sea-level of from 750 to 1000 feet, where one finds 
remains of wags, as on the Wagmore Rigg. Such buildings seem unduly 
massive for mere summer shielings, but to serve their purpose they re- 
quired to be lofty, and they were intended to be permanent. Except on 
some such supposition, it is difficult to understand the social conditions 
which would drive the human occupants of these wags to retire into such 
exile from their fellows. Such was not the practice in prehistoric times 
where, for the sake of mutual protection, men lived a somewhat gregarious 
existence in small communities. Also, when the land carried a smaller 
population, and there was a freer choice of desirable holdings, such 
communities were mostly settled in the river valleys, or in the fertile 
belt that fringed the shore. It is seldom that remains of human 
habitation are found in the remote recesses of the hills, except in the form 
of hut-cireles, which were, no doubt, in many cases also of the nature of 
summer shielings. The frequent occurrence throughout Scotland of 
place-names combining either the term airigh in Gaelic, or “‘shiels"’ in 
Lowland Scots, shows how prevalent the practice was of periodic migra- 
tions, and also indicates that it was an indigenous practice, and not 
necessarily one introduced by the Norsemen, whose “‘saeter" life is better 
known at the present day. 

There is another consideration on which future excavation may throw 
some light. What, if any, are the relations of these structures to the 
brochs? We have seen that at the broch by the Loch of Yarrows there is 
actually a complex of wags built against it. Though it was shown to be 
secondary when the broch was excavated, it was not demonstrated that 
the broch and the wag were not in contemporary occupation, and, in 
that regard, it is noteworthy that the Yarrows wag was not furnished 
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with a connected dwelling,. as at Forse. There is a broch in thé near 
vicinity of a wag at Langwell, and, as has been stated, there is one within 
a few hundred yards of that at Forse. The character of the relics from 
the Forse wag are suggestive of broch culture, while the style of building, 
especially the massive nature of the material employed, is certainly remi- 
niscent of the brochs. 

The excavation of the neighbouring broch at Forse might provide 
more positive evidence, but that is an undertaking not to be hoped for in 
the present times. 

The wealth of the broch owners was in the form of flocks and herds, 
and we may assume from the dimensions of their “castles” that they 
were wealthy. Around a number of brochs there are undoubted cattle 
enclosures, and in the restricted compass of the interior court, which 
invariably affords space for a central hearth, there was no room for animals 
other than the domestic dog. But, around a considerable number of 
brochs, notably in the county of Sutherland, there are no cattle enclosures 
or evidence of associated out-buildings. It may also be stated in various 
cases Where excavation has taken place, that such outside buildings have 
usually been considered secondary. It may have been the case, there- 
fore, that the wags were the “farm steadings" of the broch owners where, 
nightly, in wolf-infested regions, their flocks and herds were housed. In 
other districts where such highly protective buildings could be dispensed 
with, the folds would be constructed in a less massive and permanent style. 

Finally, a word as to a possible source from which these curious 
structures emanated. One cannot avoid the conclusion that there is some 
connection between these “‘wags"” and the remarkable buildings in North 
and South Uist to which attention was first directed by Captain Thomas * 
and, subsequently, by Mr Erskine Beveridge.*?. Though these buildings 
in the west were obviously dwellings occurring by the seashore, and, in 
their actual masonry presenting no marked analogy, yet, in the internal 
arrangements, with surrounding corridors fashioned by upright slabs, or 
piers and lintels, as in the wag, the resemblance is striking. Nor must 
one lose sight of the fact that the ruins of a construction with certain of 
the characteristic features of a wag, the pillars and lintels forming a 
corridor around a circular chamber, are to be seen near the summit of 
the range of mountains which separates Loch Eriboll from the Kyle of 
Durness, at an elevation of nearly 1000 feet above sea-level, and were 
examined and reported on by Mr John Mathieson, F.R.S.E.," one of our 
Corresponding Members. Though the site is remote from the Western 
Isles, it is the only link so far known between the parish of Reay, where 
the remains of wags are believed also to exist, and the Islands. : 


1 Proc. See. Ant. Seat., vol. vil, p. 173. * Erakine Beveridge, North Uist, p. 120. 
" Proc. Soc. Ant. Seol., vol. liz. p. 221. 
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The system of roofing by the use of stone monoliths and lintels is also 
met with in certain earth-houses in the Orkney Islands. 

In conclusion I must acknowledge my indebtedness to the Council 
of the Society for a grant from the Excavations Fund which enabled 
me to carry out the excavation; to Mr James 5S. Richardson, F.S.A.Scot., 
for redrawing my plan; to F. L. Robertson, Ph.D., of the County Library, 
Wick, for lending me his tent; and finally I would pay tribute to my 
team of workmen for labouring so cheerfully at a herculean task. 


ITI. 


THE WATER-SUPPLY OF THE ROMAN FORT AT LYNE. 
By I. A. RICHMOND, M.A., F.S.A.Scor., F.S.A. 


Read January 25, 1041. 


The Roman fort at Lyne occupies one of the most striking naturally 
defensive positions in Scotland. Indeed, the fact that it has yielded 
first-century pottery! inevitably calls to mind the reputation which 
Agricola won by his eye for opporlwnitates locorum. 'The choice is certainly 
not unworthy of the great general (fig. 1). The Lyne Water, protecting 
two sides of the plateau on which the fort stands, runs in the bottom of a 
valley over 100 feet deep, formed by glacial melt-water. The plateau 
itself is formed of hard compacted gravel and is almost completely separated 
from the hills which flank the valley by a marshy trough containing a 
prominent moraine. Connection with higher ground is provided by a 
narrow neck of land (fig. 1) projecting from the north-west corner of the 
plateau. In many respects the position is not unlike that of Fendoch, 
which stands? upon an isolated glacial hummock at the head of a dry 
valley; and in one particular there must have been a very striking 
resemblance. Both sites lie high above the water-table in their valleys, 
and impossibly deep well-digging would be required to reach any good 
supply. Accordingly, it might be expected that at Lyne, as at Fendoch, 
water would be brought into the fort by an aqueduct or underground 
pipe-line, thereby ensuring a constant supply of the vital commodity. 

The war-time archeologist cannot dig in order to answer such a 
question, and in the peaceful valley of the Lyne Water no chance excava- 
tion, as for air-raid shelters, is likely to occur on the lonely plateau. But 
the fort was excavated by this Society in August 1901 (Proceedings, vol. 
xxxv. pp. 154-86), and the remains found were planned with the ability 
and precision so conspicuous in Scottish archeological work of the period. 
It is clear to-day, however, that the excavators were not altogether 

! Macdonald, Proc. Class, Assoc., xxix. 16. * Proc, Soc. Ant. Scot, xxiii, 112, fig. 1. 
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successful in disentangling some of the more complicated details which 
they found; and, as Professor Collingwood observed,’ it is evident that 


the complex is best explained by assuming that there were two forts, of 
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Pig. 1. Homan fort at Lyne, Poeblesshire, general plan of site. The neck of land by which an 
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Flavian and Antonine dates, planted almost one on top of the other. 
This point is worth considering further, but meanwhile we may return 
to the question of the water-supply. The record of the previous excava- 
tions (fig. 2) enables us to identify some of its features without delay. 
Immediately in front of the building correctly identified as the headquarters 


' Trane, Cumberland ond Westmorland Antig, Soc,, series 2, xxxv. 284: Professor Collingwood has 
amplified the polnt there made in conversation with the writer. 
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the excavators found (op. cil., 179) that a “small drain or sewer, close 
below the surface, crossed the forecourt obliquely, discharging into a 
rectangular ‘cess-pool,’ just outside the wall, in the Via Principalis.” A 
little later, another tank behind the headquarters building is mentioned 
(ibid., 182), and its arrangement is described as “a sewer which seems 
to have discharged into a tank 20 feet long, 12 feet wide, and at least 10 
feet deep, cut in the hard gravel, the sides of which stood like a wall of 
concrete, after the filling was removed." By way of comment it may be 
observed at once that there is an evident hesitation on the part of the 
excavators when describing the function of the system: their definition 
halts between “drain” and “‘sewer" and they take the precaution of 
placing ‘“‘cess-pool” in inverted commas, as indicating that they were 
not altogether happy about their identifications. To-day, we should 
have no hesitation in saying that although latrine-trenches and soak- 
pits were not unknown! to the Roman military engineer in temporary 
work, no such pits would ever be associated with the main front of the 
principia, On the contrary, we can turn to High Rochester* and to 
Fendoch ? for water-tanks in exactly this position, the Fendoch example 
being cut in gravel subsoil with vertical sides once encased in timber. 
There need be no doubt that the parallel is in fact very exact, and that 
we are dealing with a water-tank at Lyne. But whereas at Fendoch 
the tanks were fed by wooden pipe-lines of which only the trenches re- 
mained, the Lyne feed-channels were of stone. One passed obliquely 
across the principia, aiming for the junction of the via quinfana with the 
intervallum, The second, supplying the much larger tank, is seen to be 
a conduit passing along the west side of the via quinfana, There can be 
no doubt that we are here dealing with a system exactly comparable with 
that at Corbridge “ or at Birrens,’ where an aqueduct fed a number of 
water-basins at ground-level, into which men could dip buckets as if at a 
well, One more point may be observed. Both these sets of drains and 
tanks are associated with the refentura of the fort, and are fed from the 
direction of its north-west end. It is precisely at this point where the 
plateau is connected with the main system of hills by the narrow neck of 
land already mentioned, which provides a natural bridge to be used by 
the makers of the pipe-line. Springs are available on the hillside about 
a mile distant. 

Tt is difficult to say whether the arrangements of which we have 
detected traces within the fort are all of one period. That portion which 
is associated with the principia looks as if it were coeval with the building 
and therefore presumably Antonine: but we can be much less certain as 

' Arch. Journal, lxxxix, 68, © Norfhumberlan! County Hialory, xv. 14. 


' Proc. Soc. Ant. Seol., bexiii., 124, ‘ Archoologia Hliana, series 4, xv. 26344, 
' Proc, Son, Ant, Seot., bexii. 307. 
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to the tank and conduit in the via quinfana. There can be little doubt 
that in the refenfura and praetentura, where the excavators found only 
timber buildings, the Flavian buildings were touched. In particular 
it will be observed that in the south-east end of the fort the building 
nearest the Antonine rampart seems to be much too near it, as if it were 
contemporary rather with the Flavian rampart farther out. If, then, 
Flavian buildings were reached, so may also have been disclosed part of 
the Flavian water-system. For the problem of bringing water to the site 
was as urgent in one age as the other, and nature dictates that it must 
always have been brought by the same narrow neck of land into the 
relenturd, 


[V. 


THE DEFENCES OF KAIMES HILL FORT, MIDLOTHIAN. 
By Proressor V. G. CHILDE, F.S.A.Scor. 
Read January 25, 1941. 


As a condition of their consent to the destruction by quarrying of 
part of the scheduled monument at the west end of Kaimes Hill, the 
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Fig. 1. West end of Kaimes Hill, showing areas scheduled for quarrying between 1040 and 1055, 
hut circles, and sectiona AB and LM. 
Ancient Monuments Board stipulated that an archmological examination 
of the threatened works should be carried out and that the quarry should 
provide labour for this operation. The Board invited me to supervise 
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this work, which was carried out in June 
and July 1940. Under war conditions 
operations had to be restricted to deter- 
mining the structure of the ramparts in 
the threatened area and their relations to 
one another and to the hut-circles which 
occur on or close to the apparent crest of 
the inner rampart. Two sections were 
accordingly cut through the ramparts, and 
the two most conspicuous circles in the 
doomed zone were examined. The first 
section, AB, cut all ramparts along a line 
selected to pass through a grassy hollow 
just within the lower rampart that looked 
like a hut-site; it eventually led to the 
exposure of two hitherto unrecognised lines 
of defence—Ramparts Il and IV. An en- 
largement westward established the relation 
between Rampart IV and a hut-circle (No. 
1). Section FG was chosen because a strip 
of the outer face of Rampart II, poorly pre- 
served in Section AB, showed through the 
turf. Actually, when joined to Section AB, 
it gave us the intersection of Ramparts [IIT 
and IV. Finally Section LM was designed 
to elucidate the structure of the best pre- 
served of the hut-circles scheduled for 
demolition in the next five years, but 
gave in addition the relation of this typical 
circle to Rampart IIT (fig. 1). 

The south face of the hill, which was 
alone affected, slopes up northward at 
an average rate of 3 in 10 and consists 
almost entirely of the native trap-rock, 
often bare, in patches covered with thin 
turf. ‘The inclination is not really smooth, 
but is interrupted by a series of natural 
steps and terraces of which the builders of 
Ramparts I and IV in particular took ad- 
vantage. Nor do the contours run quite 
smoothly east and west. Section AB hap- 
pened to follow a very shallow gully along 
which the contours bend back northward. 
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Fro. 3. Keimes Hill, Main section across Hamparta. 
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When the hill is viewed in profile, Ramparts I and III conspicuously 
interrupt the smoothness of its curvature; Rampart IT can be just dis- 
cerned as a low hump east of Section AB (farther west it is masked by 
scree from III), but Rampart IV was not superficially visible anywhere. 
These ramparts represent at least two quite distinct defensive systems, 
but it will be convenient to number them in serial order, beginning with the 
lowest and outermost. 

Rampart I is clearly visible all round the south and east of the hill and 
is duly marked on the O.S. maps as well as in the Royal Commission's 
plan ?; in our area its crest lies between 47 and 49 feet above our datum.’ 
It was cut through by our Section AB, and its outer and inner margins 
were exposed for distances of 25 and 28 feet respectively west of AB, The 
outer “face” is formed of large blocks (1] feet long x24 feet high x 1 foot 
thick and 2} feet x 2} feet » 1% feet are typical dimensions) entirely devoid 
of any sort of dressing. These are generally set upright, but in places 
two blocks had been piled one on the top of the other (Pl. XIII) rather 
than built in courses (the stones in question measure respectively 
21%*1x14 feet and 1§=1*1 foot), The facing blocks do not usually 
rest on rock, and in no case could a prepared rock-cut bed be detected 
for them. Packing-stones or wedgers have been inserted under several 
of the facers, but many have fallen forward or slipped down the hill. 
Our section utilised the gap left by one such stone which was lying pros- 
trate in front of the line of the face (fig. 2). An accumulation of blocks 
in front of the facers may be just due to such slipping and collapse, but 
may partly have been deliberately piled up to strengthen the face; the 
sminall upright stone, shown in front of the face in fig. 2, is thus planted 
very firmly on the rock as if it were meant to stand where it does. 

This rude face retained a core of earth mixed with broken rock which 
seemed to have been piled up against it. To form an internal support 
for this core small stones had been packed against it, forming a “back 
face” devoid of any regularity of coursing but yet capable of standing 
2 feet high on the line of section (Pl. XIII). The total width of the 
bank is thus a little over 6 feet. The bank can never have risen very 
much higher than at present and would hardly constitute a formidable 
military obstacle. It was most probably designed to support a palisade 
of stout posts driven into the rampart core. The sockets for such posts 
probably would not penetrate to the rock—indeed on the theory the whole 
point of the rampart was to avoid the quarrying of post-sockets. None 
were observed in the section. But the basalt exhibits a columnar structure, 
and grass-roots soon work down along its fracture-planes so that it would 
be possible to make plausible-looking post-holes even by hard brushing! 


© Inventory, Midlothian and Weal Lothian, No, 216. 
’ An arbitrary base 114-8 feet below tho hill summit's trig. station. 
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Rampart IT appears a little east of AB, as an inconspicuous terrace 
or step below the crest of ITI and some 12 feet above Rampart I on the 
59-foot contour (PL XX, just above end of staff). On line of section it 
was scarcely perceptible, and west thereof it 1s masked by the scree of 
stones fallen from Rampart III. Three stones in line projecting through 
the turf on the lower margin of this scree gave the position of its outer 
face where Section FG started (Pl. XIV): the blocks in question, dressed 
flat on the top and outer face, rest firmly on the rock and measure re- 
spectively 14x14 1 foot, 1}x1}=1 foot and 1?x}™*1% feet. AB was 
traversed by two lines of stones either of which might represent the outer 
face (fig. 2), but there are many loose stones both within and without 
these lines protruding through the thin turf or resting precariously upon 
the sloping rock. 

In Section FG 5} feet in from the outer face a fine inner face to 
Rampart Il was discovered (Pl. XV). It still stands over 2 feet high and 
consists of two courses of medium-sized stones (e.g. 17 x} «1 foot and 
14 x 3 «1} feet), while a third course was represented by a stone 4 feet long 
(visible behind the staff in Pl. ATV) where it had fallen back outwards 
from the line of the face. The rampart’s core consisted here of stones 
and earth and may, like Rampart I, have supported a palisade. In fact 
in the section a triangular hole, only 6 inches deep, was actually found 
+1 the rock, which is here flat; the hole may be natural but would serve 
to take the base of a post. The inner face was exposed in Section AB too, 
and was followed westward for 12 feet. Here, too, the face was fairly well 
preserved with two or even three courses in position and using stones 
as much as 3 feet long. 

Against the inner face of Rampart I] there was an accumulation of 
black soil 1 to 2 feet deep, relatively free from stones, but, in Section AB, 
containing burnt animal bones. Larger stones that may have fallen 
from the top of Rampart II lay above this deposit. In neither section 
did stones which could be derived from Rampart LT lie against the face 
of Il, though the debris comes down to and over the probable line of the 
face. 

Rampart IV must be described before HI as its construction is clearer 
and its presence has to some extent moditied the lay-out of the later ram- 
part. Its front face stands in Section AB some 25 feet back from the inner 
margin of Rampart II upon a terrace of rock on the 63-64-foot contours. 
It was preserved to a height of 3} feet in places and was traced westward 
from AB for 284 feet, but the preserved height diminishes in this direction 
as the level of the rock terrace rises as if the top of ITV had been levelled 
off. ‘The face is mostly built with flat slabs having straight outer edges, 
nicely coursed throughout and standing with a batter of 1 in 3) (PL XVI; 
fig. 2, CD, JK). Wedging-stones have sometimes been inserted under 
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the foundation course in which large blocks are frequently used. These 
do not always stand on the rock, but often on what is presumably the 
soil covering the rock when the rampart was built. 

The coursed face supports a rubble core consisting of angular blocks 
mixed with earth, extending northward for 10 feet on line AB. At this 
point the rubble filling terminates abruptly in a very rough face, resembling 
the inner face of Rampart I, north of which there were hardly any stones, 
though there was an accumulation of 2 feet of soil under the turf (Pl. XVII). 
In Section FG, however, Rampart IV was faced internally with slabs 
and blocks on edge (Pl. XVIII). Between FG and AB the line of this 
face is continued eastward by two very large blocks on edge projecting 
through the turf; the biggest measures 2] feet high, 3 feet long and over 
1} feet thick at its base. Three slabs, now forming the north wall of 
hut-circle 1, seem to have been displaced from facing the older rampart 
on the same line a little farther east. Finally, a large slab, now lying on 
the turf and seen in the foreground in Pl. XVII, had probably once stood 
erect on the same line against the irregular wall which now delimits 
Rampart IV just west of AB. 

In Section FG an enormous boulder measuring over 4x34 x2 feet 
had been incorporated in the core of Rampart IV (fig. 2). Between this 
boulder and the facing slab shown on the left in Pl. XVIII was a space over 
6 inches wide filled only with black earth free from any stones, and at its 
base the rock dipped steeply as if quarried. So the masonry Rampart IV, 
too, may have been reinforced near its inner margin by a timber breastwork. 

Hut-cirele 2 is built right over the line of Rampart IV, the northern 
margin of which can be seen disappearing under the circle wall in Pl. XVII. 
Stones from the north face have been displaced to form the circle wall, 
while its floor is just the stump of the rampart core. There is thus no 
doubt that Rampart IV had gone out of use before the hut-circle was 
built. It had in fact been long previously replaced by Rampart II], to 
make room for which the older work had been partly demolished. Twenty- 
eight feet from AB the outer face of Rampart IV stops abruptly to make 
room for Rampart HT (Pl. XXII), In Section FG only one stone that 
might have belonged to the foundation of IV could be detected. The 
inner face still survived in the eastern part of this section, but seems 
already disturbed on the west (Pl. XVIII, right). In Section LM instead 
of the inner face of IV we encountered on its line the collapsed Rampart [1]. 
This rampart is accordingly later than IV. 

fiampart I], whose ruins now form the most conspicuous feature on 
the western part of Kaimes Hill, follows a quite different line from Ramparts 
Mf and IV and is constructed on different principles. Unfortunately 
these did not make for permanence, and the work is in such a ruinous 
condition that its line and structure are not easy to define. In Section AB 
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we were exceptionally fortunate in finding the foundation of the outer 
face in position 8 feet from the back of Rampart IT and preserved over 
a distance of nearly 12 feet (Pl. XTX). At both ends of this strip the 
foundation blocks had slipped, and no corresponding face remained in 
position in the 10-foot wide Section FG. 

The basal course of the rampart face in AB consists of quarried blocks, 
squared in front and on top, of lengths 2}, 1, 24, and 1} feet and heights 
1, 2}, 14, and 1} feet. Three are lying horizontally, but the second is sot 
on edge, being 2} feet deep (fig. 3). Only one block was resting directly 
on a boss of rock, the rest on soil generally with wedging-stones under 
them. No further courses of masonry rest in position upon this 
foundation. Hardly any stones, fallen outwards, were found outside, 
1.€. south of, the line of face just described. But above and behind 
it was a stony slope on line AB culminating 7 feet above its base 
and § feet behind it in a crest of stones projecting through the turf 
(Pl. XX), which can be followed all round the western part of 
the hill. 

In Section AB the slope was found to be formed of an accumulation of 

stones, mostly 1 foot cube or larger, lying in disorder with much earth 
between them against the rock which rises in steps 3 feet (from 57-5 to 
60-5) in the 8 feet of section (figs. 2, 3). The stones definitely gave the 
impression of having fallen back inwards from one or more faces in which 
they had once formed southward-fronting courses. But no foundations 
for an inner wall were discoverable in the chaos. 
_ Above and north of the rampart crest the unexcavated slope flattens 
out so that the rampart seems to support’ an almost level terrace or 
platform. On the line of Section AB the edge of this terrace is 10 feet 
south of Rampart IV, but farther west it converges upon the latter, 
actually crossing the line of its outer face some 20 feet from AB. On line 
AB and for some 15 feet west thereof the space between the crest and the 
outer face of Rampart IV was relatively free from stones save for a super- 
ficial layer just under turf in the area of hut-circle 1. It is filled 
with a deposit of soft black earth containing broken bones and teeth of 
sheep and small ox, in fact a sort of midden deposit. It is upon this 
deposit that hut-circle 1 rests in so far as it projects south of the edge of 
Rampart IV. 

Removing the loose midden, beginning at the face of IV, we found 
stones increasingly numerous as we approached the crest of III, and at 
the crest-line the stones would in fact stand upright in a sort of breastwork, 
2 to 3 feet high (Pl. XXI, left). In part of this area we exposed at 
the base of Rampart IV and roughly level with the rock terrace on which 
this stands a well-made pavement in and under the midden deposit 
(Pl, XVI), There was a layer of midden under the pavement, and below 

VOL, LXXY, 4 
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that angular blocks mixed with reddish soil. No hearth or other struc- 
tures were found on this pavement, and the breastwork cannot be said to 
stand upon it since paving and midden extend right under it to come 
out on the stony slope south of the crest. 

The breastwork is clearly not an ‘“‘inner face’’ to Rampart II]. The 
component stones are not laid in courses but are resting at all angles, and 
there is midden between and under them. It is rather the result of the 
collapse of some structure which has simply fallen backward on to an 
already existing accumulation of midden in such a way that its topmost 
courses have fallen furthest northwards and become embedded in the 
midden (fig. 2, J-—K). Nevertheless this “breastwork" can be followed 
westward to Section FG and beyond. Some 17) feet west of AB the 
topmost stones that have slipped backwards from the crest are resting 
partly as usual on midden but partly against the disturbed upper courses 
of Rampart [V's south face. Eighteen feet from AB Rampart IV breaks 
off altogether, its line being occupied with loose stones and midden material 
till at 20 feet distance the stony “ breastwork”™ itself actually crosses the 
line of Rampart IV to reappear in Section FG (Pl. XX1). 

This latter section cuts Rampart [II after it has joined and destroyed 
the older rampart’s southern face. The whole slope of the hill behind 
the inner face of Rampart I] was covered with a scree of loose stones 
presumably cleared off from Rampart II. But large stones resting on 
virgin soil were first encountered 12 feet north of the inner face of IL when 
the rock was already 2 feet higher than under that rampart. Though 
none of the stones uncovered here was firmly planted nor supported any 
building, it is likely from the general plan that the face of IIT should have 
stood about this line. Behind it the accumulation of large stones above 
the sloping rock increased in depth till at 16 feet from I the pile of stones 
would stand in a vertical face fully 2 feet high, but all lay at different 
angles with much earth between them (fig. 2). Nowhere was any building 
found, but the ruin of Rampart LIT reached its crest on line FG 21 feet 
from IT in a ridge of stones projecting through the turf that carries on 
the line of the breastwork already described. Beneath it and to the 
south, too, broken bones and midden material were mixed with the stones, 
Viewed from the side the whole mess, including the breastwork, again 
gives the impression of having fallen backwards—on the south-west of 
the section, obviously over the isolated block left over from the face 
of LV, om the east partly against the huge boulder belonging to the core of 
Rampart IV. 

Finally, in Section LM we again encountered the breastwork under the 
wall of hut-cirele 2 (fig. 2). Here it had crossed the line of the inner face 
of TV too, which was here totally missing. It possesses the familiar lack 
of structure (cf. p. 53). 
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These observations prove that Rampart III was built after Rampart IV. 
It differed so radically in structure from the latter that it could not just 
override or incorporate its face when the two structures coincided. The 
older work had rather to be removed bodily to make room for the new 
construction. This must have been lofty enough to support the platform 
on which hut-circle 1 was subsequently erected. The retaining wall of 
this platform must have risen at least 9 feet above the wall base exposed 
in Section AB, and probably a couple of feet higher since some of the stones 
embedded on the midden against the inner edge of the “breastwork” 
had apparently once stood upon it. Neither the shallow scree excavated 
in FG nor the few stones outside the face in AB would suffice to build a 
wall of anything like this height. The face of the terrace must then for 
the most part be represented by the stones found behind the line of face 
which we have already described as having fallen backwards on account 
of their observed inclination. 

Now, though the quantities of stones and earth removed from behind 
the line of face in both cuts were really substantial, the large blocks sur- 
viving would not suffice for much more than a single face of the requisite 
elevation; at best two parallel faces or stages might have been built with 
them. In no case was material available to represent a compact rubble 
core like that of Rampart IV, nor, even allowing for loss by erosion, was 
the intercalated earth sufficient to make up the defect. The simplest 
explanation for «these deficiencies seems to be to postulate rows of 
vertical posts backing up the assumed masonry face and_ horizontal 
beams tying it, not into a parallel inner face as in an ordinary Gallic 
wall, but rather into the sloping face of the hill itself. This stone and 
timber wall could then have supported the platform of made earth— 
midden and broken stones—that still survives behind the so-called 
breastwork. The latter would of course be just the result of the hypo- 
thetical face’s collapse backward upon the platform core as the tie-beams 
and uprights decayed. Owing to the nature of the rock, the sockets, if 
any, for the timbers could not be detected. Dr G. Bersu has, however, 
described to me forts constructed on the above plan on the Continent, 
such as the Hradist of Stradonice near Praha, and when he Inspected 
Kaimes Hill with me in 1938 was impressed by the similarity of its appear- 
ance to that of the Continental forts in question. 

fHut-circles.—Two hut-circles, standing on the platform formed by 
Rampart U1, were visible in the threatened area and were explored. 
Cirele 1, 12 to 25 feet west of AB, stands as already stated largely on the 
stump of Rampart IV. The northern segment of its wall is in good 
condition and is formed partly of stones originally belonging to the inner 
face of Rampart IV. The six best stones, beginning on the east, measure 
respectively: 


152598 
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(1) 1 foot 6 inches broad by 1 foot 5 inches high by 1 foot 2 inches thick. 


(2) 1 5) 7 +7 1 ** o +e i ] "4 1 inch -s 
(3) 1 Lh 3 7 ++ 1 » mech oF ] 1 2 inches 7“ 
(5) 2feet 5 ,, 3 1 , 5 inches se, ==,,.\6 le * 
(6) 1 foot & r 1 ] 7 6 oF e 1 foot 1 inch > 
(7) 0 uy i Lh * 1 ** rs eF ++ 1 or 0 inches #4 


The first three stand nearly vertical with wedging-stones under them; 
they rest on a layer of earth and rubble, the core of Rampart IV, going 
down 18 inches to the rock, Stone 4 has been split by weathering. Stones 
5 and 6, which have been shifted just off the line of the inner face of 
Rampart [V, have both tilted forward on their bases into the interior of 
the hut. The outer wall was just a packing of earth and boulders against 
the internal uprights (Pl. XVII). Stone 7 might, on the analogy of 
Circle 2, be one jamb of the door. Next to it is a prostrate slab, the 
original position of which could not be precisely determined. 

South and west of these stones it was not easy among many stones, 
projecting through or just covered by the turf, to distinguish those defining 
the hut from those belonging to Ramparts I[] and IV. The somewhat 
arbitrary selection made gives the circle a diameter of 14 to 15 feet. The 
floor level was given by the bases of the north wall slabs and by a few 
vestiges of paving, particularly slab O. For the rest the floor had been 
completely destroyed by grass roots, and deturfing revealed immediately 
under the sod merely a bed of angular stones lying at all angles. No 
hearth survived. A large prostrate slab (Pl. XVII, centre), found partly 
bare of turf a little south of the supposed centre, had once stood upright 
in a socket recognisable among the stones right on the line of Rampart 
IV's south face and might have formed a fire-back. The stony sub- 
structure of the hut floor extended beyond the southern edge of Ram- 
part IV to the crest of Rampart II, but it was impossible to distinguish 
with confidence the hut’s boundary and substructure from the stones 
fallen inwards from Rampart ILI. 

Hut-cirele 2, situated 76 to 90 feet west of AB, was better preserved 
than No. 1. The stones of the wall indeed are less substantial than those 
forming the north wall of Circle 1, but a sufficient number could be re- 
cognised to define a circle 12 to 14 feet in diameter. The northern half of 
the circle had been paved, largely with small thin slabs that had been 
split and displaced by grass roots. The floor, thus defined, slopes down 
north to south at least 1 in 6 feet. In the southern half of the circle hardly 
any paving survived and the floor level had to be defined by the bases 
of the boundary slabs. 

Near the centre two kerbs, set at right angles, and each about 2 feet 
long, define a paved area, presumably the hearth (PI. AXITI). The flat slab 
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found resting upon the western kerb (Pl. XXIII) may have stood upright 
to form a fire-back on the north. To the north and north-west were 
vague suggestions of a bench or dais—note particularly the horizontal 
slab in front of the wall shown in Pl. XXII, upper left. East of the 
hearth four solid slabs served as lintels to a drain (PI. XXIT). . Under 
these slabs the channel was found empty but not lined with stones. It 
runs north and south almost parallel to line of Section LM. South of the 
hearth only a few lintels survived, but the exit of the channel through 
the southern wall was quite clear and is visible in Pl. XXIII. 

On the east of the circle a gap, 3} feet wide, marked the site of the 
doorway. The northern cheeks of the entrance passage were traceable 
for a distance of 4 feet (Pl. XXIII), but the paving had gone. On the 
south the stones had been so badly disturbed by rabbits and nettle roots 
that the line of the passage wall was doubtful. The stones of the south 
wall of Circle 2 abut against or mingle with others which, diverging from 
them, connect up with the crest of Rampart III exposed in Section FG, 
and carry on the same line westward from Section LM. The arrange- 
ment gives the impression that the rampart crest was already very much 
in its present condition when the hut was built. 

This impression was confirmed by a trench dug along line ML south- 
ward through the unpaved portion of the hut-circle. Below the assumed 
fioor level there was, 18 inches south of the hearth, a deposit of black 
soil practically free from stones extending downwards 2 feet to the solid 
rock. As we approached the rampart line, however, stones became 
increasingly common, and just below the circle wall they were sufficiently 
numerous and close together to stand more or less vertical like the 
“breastwork” in Sections AB, CD, and JK (fig. 2). But in no case did 
they constitute a wall like the inner face of Rampart IV in FG or even 
AB. Under and among the stones some 5 feet south of the hearth began 
a. bed of soil similar in texture to the “‘midden” of Section AB-—CD and, 
like it, containing animal bones, but here red in colour (? peat-ash). It 
extended southward among the closely packed stones right into the heart 
of the collapsed rampart, 2 feet beyond the false face just described. It 
is therefore clear that here too the accumulation of stones, just as in 
Section AB, has fallen back upon a pre-existing artificial deposit. But 
in Section LM it was abundantly clear that the collapse had taken place 
before the construction of the hut-circle. For the latter rests upon the 
fallen stones, none of which has fallen into or lies upon the hut floor. 


CONCLUSIONS. 


This emergency excavation, confined to an intrinsically unpromising 
area, has allowed the recognition of three phases of human occupation 
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on Kaimes Hill. The first is represented by Rampart IV, a stone-faced 
wall with rubble core 10 feet thick, with which may plausibly be con- 
nected the outwork termed Rampart I], a stone-faced bank that may 
have supported a palisade. This system was replaced by the terrace 
eonstruction termed Rampart III, whose stone and timber revetment 
followed a different line from Rampart TV but cut across it, whereupon the 
older work was destroyed to make room for it. Rampart I may belong 
to the same system, and was in any case almost certainly standing at the 
same time as Rampart III. Finally, when the revetment of Rampart NT 
had collapsed, hut-circles were built upon its now sloping terrace, which ° 
provided the most nearly level foundation available on the southern flank 
of the hill. East of the area scheduled for immediate destruction, and 
therefore unexamined, is a hut-circle that seems to stand upon Rampart I 
as Circle 2 stood upon III. 

Unfortunately no relics were recovered to date any of these occupations. 
Only a shapeless crumb of poorly made pottery was discovered. Half a 
dozen earefully rounded sling-balls were found in the midden both inside 
and outside the breastwork formed by III's collapse. From the same 
deposit came bones and teeth of young ox and small sheep (identified 
by Miss M. I. Platt of the Royal Scottish Museum). Several hammer 
stones were picked up, one against the inner face of Rampart [V in Section 
AB. Slag was found beneath the floor level of Hut-cirele 1, at the base 
of the midden deposit outside Rampart IV near the intersection with III 
and at the base of Rampart III in Section AB, probably connected with 
the occupation noted here against the inner face of Rampart I. Finally, 
just inside Rampart I a very much corroded iron arrow-head of Roman 
or Romano-Caledonian pattern was recovered. More numerous and 
helpful relics are of course to be expected from the more sheltered and 
less steeply sloping areas farther east. 
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2. Rampurt I, “inner face." 
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Debris of Rampart ITT. 
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Back of Rampart 101 and end of iV. 
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Hut-cirele 2 looking north-west, 
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l. Small teench in roiesl beach, Albyn Distillery, Campbeltown. Main imple- 
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2. General view of the raised beach, Albyn Distillory, Campbeltown, 
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THE CAMPBELTOWN RAISED BEACH AND ITS CONTAINED 
STONE INDUSTRY. By W. J. McCALLIEN, D.Sc., anp A. D. 
LACAILLE, F.S5.A.Scor.* 


Read February 22, 1941, 


1. INTRODUCTION. 


The flint implements of the Campbeltown raised beach are well known 
to scientists all over the world. The original discovery of the flints was 
made by a local naturalist, Alexander Gray, to whom we are indebted 
for recognizing their importance and for bringing the discovery before 
archeologists in a paper * to this Society. 

Many years after the publication of Gray's paper the Abbé H. Breuil 
described ? and illustrated some of the Campbeltown flints and discussed 
their bearing on general lines. 

Although referred to from time to time in geological and archmological 
works, nothing further was done about the Campbeltown industry until 
a few years ago, when our friend, Mr Latimer McInnes, of Campbel- 
town, who was associated with Gray in the original discovery, collected 
some flints from the locality which forms the subject of the present 
communication. 

The writers’ special interest in Campbeltown was awakened many 
years ago: for one of us during a geological study of Kintyre; for the 
other during investigations of the lithic industries of Scotland. 

In 1935 the writer (W. J. McC.) approached Professor T. H. Bryce 
with the suggestion that Glasgow University should make a further 
excavation at Campbeltown. The reason for this was twofold: firstly, 
to make a collection for the Hunterian Museum; and, secondly, because 
it was felt that the implements which had been illustrated from the beach 
were apparently not altogether as typical as one would like. The sugges- 
tion was warmly received by Professor Bryce and it was left to the writer 
to carry it out. With the help of Mr MeInnes and Mr Mackenzie of 
Campbeltown Museum, and of two workmen, he was able to start field 
work in April 1935, leave from official duties at the University having 
been kindly granted by Dr (then Professor) E. B. Bailey. 

i Sections 1, 2; 3, 4 & and 6 by W. J. McO.; 7. 8 0, and 11 by A. D. L.; 
10 largely by A. D. L.; 12 by W. J. MoO, and A. D. L. 

! “Notice of the discovery of o cinerary urn of the Bronze Age, and of worked flints underneath 
it, at Dalarunn; also of an old flint working-place in the 30-foot raised beach at Millknowe, 


Campbeltown,” Proc. Soc. Ant. Scol., vol. xxviil, (1803-04), pp. 263-74. 
® “The Pre-Neolithlc Industries of Scotland,” Proc. Soc. Ant. Seot., vol. lwi. (1021-22), pp. 201-5. 
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2. HISTORICAL. 


As already remarked, we are indebted to Gray for first bringing to 
notice the subject of the Campbeltown raised beach flints. Since his time, 
local collectors have continued their explorations at long intervals, and 
among these workers special mention must be made of Mr Latimer 
McInnes, who has never ceased to be interested in Kintyre problems, 
whether of language, botany, geology, or archwology. 

Gray in his paper of 1894 points out that extensive excavation in the 
beach material had been carried out continuously for many years, but, 
unfortunately, nothing is known of the thousands of tons of material, 
undoubtedly rich in archeological relics, which were removed during 
that time. In 1886, Gray found half of an urn of Bronze Age type in 4 
sand-pit at Glebe Street, Campbeltown, and it was this find, perhaps more 
than anything else, which encouraged him to continue the researches 
which culminated in the discovery of the now famous Campbeltown 
flints. Some time after this, the finding of pieces of an earthenware vessel 
at Dalaruan was reported to Gray. The workmen engaged at this place 
had thoroughly mixed the sand with the remaining pieces of the vessel. 
In his search for these other fragments, Gray turned over the sand covering 
the place where the urn had fallen, and after three hours’ work he had 
recovered eight or nine pieces of the broken urn, besides collecting a 
number of bones and “what I had not expected to find,” as he wrote 
afterwards, a dozen small white chipped flints. This find led to an 
organized search by members of the Kintyre Scientific Society, the fore- 
runner of the present Kintyre Antiquarian Society. On the first Saturday 
afternoon they found 132 flints, and Gray wrote that some of the chips 
looked as if they had been burned. 

It is necessary for us at this stage to consider carefully the strati- 
graphical conclusions arrived at by Gray, because, as we shall indicate 
later, they differ in detail from those arrived at during the present 
investigation. Gray was indeed particularly fortunate that, when he 
was engaged in the study, large-scale commercial excavations were being 
made. The succession of the beach material from which he collected 
his flints was as follows:— 





Ft. Ins. 
4. Dark loamy soil. 2 b 
3. Sandy gravel with a few lance rolled stones 2 0 
2. Fine sand with occasional small rolled stones 2 2 
1. Fine gritty shingle and sand 1 2 
7 #10 
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According to Gray all the flints were collected in sifu in the lowest 
stratum (1, above), but later he found flints im the other layers, and it 
was his opinion that they were distributed all through the deposit. 

Gray was also of the opinion that the people who made and used the 
flints “‘lived there when the sea rolled up to or over the old beach, which 
they [i.e. the Bronze Age people] now converted into a cemetery.” He 
emphasizes the view expressed in the first part of this quotation by 
continuing: “‘That the sea washed over the old beach, at least during 
storms or exceptionally high tides, at the time when some of the flints 
were dropped there, is sufficiently evident from the fact that a few of 
them, after dressing, have been tossed about in the sea till their sharp 
edges and angles had been worn quite smooth.” 

The majority of the flints collected by Gray and his colleagues are, 
however, still as sharp-edged and angular as when first broken. 

It has already been mentioned that a party was organized to make a 
thorough search for flints. On returning home from this search one of 
the party, Mr Watson, picked up flints in beach material known to have 
heen taken from Millknowe. Gray then visited this site, and found flints 
in great abundance from the lower part of the deep black soil downwards 
to a depth of 4 feet into the shingle, and about 7 feet from the land-surface. 
The section at this part was as follows:— 





Ft. Ins. 
4. Black loam ; 3 0 
3. Shingle, very little sand . : : _ 2 0) 
9. Thin dark-coloured band thinning out on both sides . 0 3-6 
1. Shingle 2 () 
7 6 





The thin black band (No. 2) was interpreted as an old camp site, and 
because Gray recorded 2 feet of shingle (No. 4) over this layer he naturally 
continued to speak of the flints as occurring im the beach material. 
Although this is contrary to the general experience of the present writer, 
he is prepared to accept it, having discussed the question carefully with 
Gray in the field, and knowing Gray to be a trustworthy naturalist. He 
also accepts Gray's conclusions regarding the site mentioned above. 

It is unfortunate that no map was included in Gray's paper to show 
the exact localities from which he obtained flints, but one of us has been 
fortunate in getting first-hand information on this point from Gray 
himself. 

The Abbé Breuil’s classic paper appeared in our Proceedings in 1922, 
and we need not apologize for referring to it fairly fully here, as it is the 
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only work extant on the typology and age of the Campbeltown raised 
beach culture. 

Breuil emphasizes first of all that the Campbeltown tools are different 
(1) from those of the Neolithic industry of Scotland; (2) from the true 
Tardenoisian (not then very well known, it is true); and (3) from the 
characteristic tools from the Oban caves and other Azilian deposits of 
Western Scotland. The Campbeltown artifacts taken as a whole, he says, 
consist of flakes showing a Magdalenian aspect.! These flakes were 
detached from nuclei and cores, the angles of which are sometimes battered; 
many show no re-working, but numerous notches resulting from use; 
a small number are re-worked into end-scrapers; and one of those illus- 
trated by Breuil shows a small point in the centre of its semicircular end. 
Very rarely does the re-chipping extend to both sides or to a single edge 
with the other side remaining sharp. The re-working of the side seems 
to have been for the purpose of removing the edge and transforming it 
into the back. No graver was at this time seen, but a flake was mentioned 
as being typical of a spall detached during the fabrication of such a tool. 
Only one well-defined scaled flake was seen; several large tools were the 
result of transforming cores into tools; one geometric implement worked 
on two sides was illustrated (fig. 1, No. 1, of Breuil’s paper). 

According to Breuil, “the thick patination of the flint does not belie 
the impression given by the Upper Paleolithic aspect of the tools them- 
selves.”" Unfortunately, although the question of patination is one we 
need not discuss, it seems obvious from the present set of artifacts that 
the patination gives little indication of age, but is in many cases 
undoubtedly that of the original pebbles from which the tools have been 
made. This point is well brought out in a few specimens with a broad 
zone of typical white patination at one end, the other being more or less 
unpatinated flint, and in others where a strip of freshly exposed flint 
runs across an otherwise white heavily patinated implement. 

Breuil also pointed out that since the Campbeltown industry occurred 
in the 25-30-foot beach it must be approximately of the same age as the 
“Azilian" of Oban, the latter occurring in the caves behind the 25-foot 
beach. With the material at his disposal, however, he could not state 
precisely that this set of implements was really Azilian. 

Until the present excavation no recognizable artifact except flint was 
known from the Campbeltown sites. One of us (A. D. L.) has repeatedly 
drawn attention to the existence in Scotland of quartz implements where 
flint was not available; and it is regrettable to think of the enormous 
number of quarts artifacts from Campbeltown which must have escaped 
recognition and are now lost for all time. During the present brief 
examination 271 quartz artifacts and 8 of schistose grit have been collected. 

1 Op. cil., p. 261, 
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A few broken, but unworked, pieces of agate have also been found and two 
fragments of shell. 


3. Tae ALBYN DISTILLERY SITe. 


Fig. 1 is a sketch-map of Campbeltown showing the position of the 
Albyn Distillery site, and Pl. XXIV, 2 gives a general view of the raised 
beach during the excavation. 

One main trench and several smaller cuts were made in the undisturbed 
beach deposits, and all the material was riddled and carefully examined, 









AMPBELTOWN 


Fig. 1. Index map showing the position of the Albyn Distillery site. 


A pit, 7 feet long and 3 feet wide, was excavated in the low ground adjoining 
the distillery. Flints, similar in character to those recovered lower down 
and described later, were found in the top 6 inches of soil, but the remainder 
of the pit consisted of barren sands and gravels with layers of hard pan. 
The pit was carried down to a depth of 8 feet in the vain hope of reaching 
the base of the beach material. There are, however, several natural 
sections in the Campbeltown area showing the 25-foot beach gravels 
resting directly upon the Boulder Clay without the intervention of any 
peat bed. 
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The following section was exposed in the main trench (where the men 
are seen working, Pl. XXIV, 2): 
Depth. 
Ft. Ins. 

4. Dark soil . . dI 5 

3. Brown soil, resorted Boulder Clay 3 4 

2. Dark layer rich in flints _ 3s 7 

1. Gravel and sand in thin beds to . 7 0 Base not reached. 


& 


The artifacts were obtained from the 3-inch dirt band (No. 2) and the 
topmost part of the underlying gravels as well as from the overlying 
soil. On one occasion a thin dark implementiferous layer was found at 
a depth of 1 foot 6 inches below No. 2 bed. This did not extend far in 
any direction and was completely removed in the digging. It was the only 
dirt band found within the beach, but appears to have been similar to 
some that Gray found in the original excavations. 

Summing up this part of the description we may say that the relics, 
which form the subject of the present paper, were mostly obtained from 
a 3-inch layer lying on or at the top of the raised beach deposits, and at 
a depth of 3 feet 4 inches below the present surface. 


4. HEIGHT ABOVE SEA-LEVEL. 


It is well known that the height above sea-level of the so-called 25-foot 
raised beach of Western Scotland varies considerably from place to place. 
It is generally believed that it attains its greatest elevation of 30-35 feet 
above high-water mark near the head of Loch Linnhe and that it falls to 
the north-west and south-west, reaching sea-level east of Lewis. The 
equivalent beach lies about 5 feet above sea-level near Dublin. Gray 
originally estimated the height of the beach at Campbeltown as 30 feet. 

The height from which the present collection was made was measured 
from a bench-mark on a nearby house as 32 feet 2 inches. This is by no 
means the maximum height of the beach here, for it extends much farther 
inland and rises many feet higher, but the greatest elevation could not 
be determined without further excavation. 


®. ORIGIN OF THE FLINT. 


The source of the Kintyre flints seems always to have been a problem. 
Some think the flint nodules, which furnished the raw material for the 
artifacts in the Campbeltown beach, were transported from Antrim by 
floating seaweed.' The other view, expressed by Professor V. Gordon 


_ * €f. John Smith referring to flint implementa in the Stevenston district, Prehisforic Man in 
Ayrahire (1895), p. 42. 
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Childe, is that the flint was carried from Antrim by ice during the Ice 
Age. There is, however, no geological evidence to support such a drift, 
as the ice movement was in the other direction, namely, from the Firth 
of Clyde towards Antrim. 

We have both given considerable thought to this matter, and have 
come to the conclusion that human transport is the most likely explanation. 
This automatically implies intercourse between the beach dwellers on the 
two sides of the North Channel, intercourse which we shall see is also 
proved by the workmanship of the flints themselves. While this does not 
wholly account for the absence of heavy flints from Campbeltown, it may 
well be a partial explanation. 


(6. AGE or THE 25-FooTr BEACH. 


In a previous communication * to this Society the writer discussed the 
age of this beach. Palwmobotanical studies indicate that the peat beds 
beneath the 25-foot beach deposits in both Scotland and Ireland are of 
Boreal—Early Atlantic age. The formation of the 25-foot beach is 
assigned to some phase of the Atlantic period. The implements found 
within the beach gravels at Glenarm on the Antrim coast are believed by 
Dr Hallam L. Movius, jr.,2 to belong to the earlier part of the Atlantic 
in most cases, although the making of the beach probably extended into 
the Late Atlantic. 

As we shall have occasion later to refer to recent work on the Antrim 
beaches and their contained industries, we need merely mention here that 
polliniferous horizons have been found in the Post-Glacial deposits at 
Cushendun which help to establish the age of the raised beach from a 
climatic and paleobotanical point of view. The horizons which have 
yielded pollen are Deposits C, E, and F of Table I, p. 62. These are 
characterized by the lack of Alder, the decline of the Pine pollen-curve 
from a high maximum, and the high percentage of Hazel. According to 
Professor Knud Jessen, the age of E and F is lower part of Zone V b, 
which contains the so-called Boreal Hazel maximum. Deposit C is dated 
as belonging to the upper part of Zone Vb of Northern Ireland. The 
maximum of the marine transgression occurred after the formation of the 
Upper (Lagoon) Silt, Deposit C. In other parts of North-Eastern [reland 
the marine deposits cover pollen-bearing beds belonging to the central 
part of Jessen's Zone VI. This applies to Portrush and Coleraine, for 
example, For further details on these problems the render is referred to 

' The Prehistory of Scotland (1035), p. 13. 
* “Late Glacial and Early Post-Glacial Scotland,” Proc, Soc. Ant, Scot., vol. Lxxi. (1936-37), pp. 174- 
200; also G. Erdtman, Journ. of Ecology, vol. xvii. (1920), pp. 112-26, 


'“A Stone Age Site at Glenarm, Co, Antrim," Journ, Koy. Soe. Ant. Ire., vol. bxvii. (1037), 
PRP: 181-220, 
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the relevant section of the report on the Harvard Archmological Expedition’s 
excavations at Cushendun.' 

Campbeltown has so far yielded no paleobotanical evidence of age, 
but in the Machrihanish district, a few miles to the west, the writer dis- 
eovered a peat bed intercalated with sands and gravels, The peat has 
been studied by Dr Su Ting, and a report may be expected from him. 

The Antrim equivalent of the Campbeltown beach has long been 
known for the artifacts it contains, but so much has been written about 
the Northern Irish industries, and so many opinions expressed concerning 
their age, that the different views are not easily reconciled. However, 
much has been done to remedy this state of affairs, and the latest investi- 
gations of the Harvard University Mission under the direction of Dr Movius 
promise to establish an exact culture sequence, so crowning the work of 
such workers as Messrs G. V. Du Noyer, W. J. Knowles, G. Coffey, R. LI. 
Praeger, C. Blake Whelan, and J. P. T. Burchell. 

The following is a very brief summary of Movius's main conclusions. 
The section of the superficial deposits at Cushendun is interpreted as 
follows :— 


TABLE [| 
Surface Humus . . Deposit A. . Horizon 4 
Upper (Raised Beach) Grav ‘el . or) b . . or) a 
Upper (Lagoon) Silt . Patan ea 
Lower (Marine) Gravel : . A. z 
Lower (Lagoon) Silt . : ee ste l 
Swamp Peat. ; i. ae 
Resorted Boulder Clay i » & 
Laminated Clay : . ee: 8 


This section differs somewhat from those previously published by 
earlier inquirers at the same locality. The differences in the interpreta- 
tions are dealt with by Movius and need not be considered here. 

As indicated in the table, there are four superimposed archmological 
horizons in these sediments. The artifacts from Horizons 1 and 2 belong 
to small blade industries assigned to the Early Mesolithic. Those from 
the Upper (Raised Beach) Gravel, Deposit B, are assigned to the Late 
Mesolithic and show the development of the Irish Mesolithic towards 
crudely worked heavy artifacts. The Surface Humus contains a Neolithic 
industry. Movius believes that the industrial products of Horizons 1, 2, 
and 3 constitute a provincial Mesolithic culture which he has called the 
Lernian. He groups the artifacts from Horizons 1 and 2 as Early Larnian, 
and he assigns those from Horizon 3 to the Late Larnian. | 


' “An Early Post-Glacial Archwological Site of Cushendun, Co. Antrim,” Proc, Hoy. Trish Acad., 
vol, xivi. C (1040), pp. 1-84. 
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As the products of the older archmwological horizons of Cushendun 
will be so frequently referred to for comparisons with artifacts from the 
Albyn Distillery site, further comment may be permitted here. The 
majority of the components of the blade industry from the Lower (Lagoon) 
Silt (Deposit E, Horizon 1) are sharp, and all exhibit varying degrees of 
bluish to black patination. The Lower (Marine) Gravel (Deposit D, 
Horizon 2) contains a typologically comparable industry rich in its variety 
of uninjured tool-forms. ‘These usually bear a porcellanous patina some- 
times accompanied by ferruginous or manganese staining, or showing 
little or no surface alteration. It is this industry which has already been 
equated with that of Campbeltown, and the similarities are brought out 
in the following pages. Similar geological and archwological evidence has 
been obtained at Larne and Island Magee.’ 

The Late Mesolithic, as has been pointed out above, is represented at 
Cushendun by the materials from the Upper (Raised Beach) Gravel 
(Deposit B). Relics, referable to the same culture-phase and occurring 
in analogous conditions, are particularly abundant at Larne. By their 
inclusion of a heavier equipment, these industries differ markedly in 
general facies from those ascribed to the Early Mesolithic. 

The raised beach industry recovered at Glenarm, Co. Antrim, is corre- 
lated with that from the deposits of the Upper (Raised Beach) Gravel at 
Cushendun. Moreover, Movius has demonstrated the existence of two 
cultures at Glenarm. That represented by the artifacts found within the 
beach gravels is called Glenarm 1 to distinguish it from Glenarm 2, which 
is the industry from the overlying surface humus. This latter industry, 
lacking in pottery and ground-stone tools, nevertheless has Karly Neolithic 
affinities. Hence, Glenarm 2, post-dating the emergence of the beach, 
is assignable to Late or Early Sub-Boreal time, ca. 2500 B.c., and is 
therefore coeval with full English Neolithic. 

Glenarm 1, on the other hand, is essentially a heavily rolled, coarse, 
unretouched industry with some unrolled artifacts. Most of the material 
was built into the beach during the period of emergence. Movius’s 
conclusion may be quoted here? : “. . . the flake industry of Glenarm 1 
seems to represent the final breakdown of Upper Palmolithic tradition, 
and it definitely forms a part of the same culture to which the Mesolithic 
of Scotland may be referred. The types are crude and generalized, and 
retouched artifacts are very rare; in fact, its entire nature indicates a 
peripheral culture which has lost its vitality, surviving in a favourable 
region where the flint supply was abundant.” As regards the age of the 
industrial material, Movius writes*: “It was evidently derived from sites 
on the foreshore during the sinking of the land and at the time of maximum 
submergence; and it was re-deposited by the storm waves during the 

1H, L. Movius, op, cif. (1037), p. 200. * Ibid... p. 210. * Ibid., pe 212. 
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period of emergence. Some of the material in the beach appeared to be 
in situ, however, indicating occupation contemporary with its formation.” 

Further references will be made to the Antrim industries in lIsater 
sections. 

That the Antrim sites should differ somewhat from Campbeltown is 
only what one would expect considering the marked geographical and 
geological differences in the settings of the beaches on the two sides of 
the North Channel. Cushendun and Glenarm lie at the mouths of deep 
glens on a coast characterized by strong long-shore currents and with 
abundant supplies of flint both as pebbles and in situ in the Chalk. 
Campbeltown lies at the head of a large bay with no important river 
flowing into it and with no local supply of flint whatsoever. 


7. THe INDUSTRY OF THE Rasen BEACH. 


Mr Alexander Gray's discoveries of stone artifacts in the raised beach 
at Campbeltown over forty-five years ago only received the just apprecia- 
tion of their importance with the publication in 1922 of Breuil’s classic 
paper already cited. Unfortunately, the French authority's statement 
that the appearance of the representative specimens in the National 
Museum and Kelvingrove Art Galleries and Museum was that of “a poor 
Upper Paleolithic series, chiefly consisting of flakes showing a Magdalenian 
aspect’ led some inquirers to refer to these Scottish products, and also 
comparable artifacts from raised beach deposits in Northern Ireland, as 
of Magdalenian age." Hence it is well to insist that Breuil used the terms 
in a purely cultural sense only. Still, the relies of the food-gatherers who 
settled on Campbeltown beach constitute the earliest evidence so far 
obtained of the colonization of this part of Scotland. 

When we examine the question of the typology and cultural affinities 
of the Campbeltown industry represented by MecCallien’s collection, we 
are faced, not with a selected series, but with a whole assemblage revealing 
aspects hitherto unsuspected at this Scottish 25-foot raised beach site, 

Extensive and detailed study has been devoted in recent years to the 
stratigraphy and typology of the artifacts from the Antrim beaches, 
These investigations have brought to light many points of great interest 
and importance, which were unknown when artifacts from Campbeltown 
were last discussed in these Proceedings.2 We have made free use of this 
new information, not only as contained in published reports, but from 
discussions by letter and in conversation. We gratefully acknowledge 
the help and stimulus given to the present study by the results obtained 
by workers in Ireland. 

One of us (W. J. McC.) has had the advantage of being shown the 

1 Infra, pp. 87-8, ? H. Breull, op. cil., pp. 261-5, 
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Larne section by Dr Movius during his recent excavations, and the other 
(A. D. L.) has been able to examine Mr Burchell’s artifacts from Northern 
Ireland and also large collections from the Antrim beach belonging to 
the Welleome Historical Medical Museum, London. At this juncture 
we would both express our deep sense of indebtedness to Dr Movius for 
having most generously furnished us with photostats of illustrations to 
appear in his forthcoming work on the cultural development represented 
in the raised beach deposits at Cushendun. We also acknowledge with 
gratitude a preview of his paper on the Cushendun site. Without this 
and his many helpful suggestions the present communication would have 
fallen far short of the demands of this Scottish industry, a detailed 
examination of which we feel is necessary to assess the cultural aspects 
of the relies of the earliest occupation of this part of Scotland. The 
opportunity is also taken warmly to thank Mr C, Blake Whelan, Belfast, 
for help and encouragement so kindly given. 

With these documents and other information at our disposal we can 
make close study of the industry before us. Its importance to Scottish 
archeology and the fact that it includes so many forms never brought to 
the notice of the Society are sufficient excuse for the extended comments 
evoked by inspection of the series recovered by McCallien in the raised 
beach. 


S. MATERIALS, 


No less than 1235 objects attesting man’s attention were extracted 
from the raised beach near the Albyn Distillery. Of these, 724 are definable 
artifacts, 559 being of flint, 157 of quartz, and § of schistose grit. The 
remainder consist of chips, flake-fragments, struck and rejected small 
scarred flint and quartz pebbles, 397 being of flint and 114 quartz. The 
analysis of the whole assemblage is given in Table I, p. 66. 

An outstanding feature is that very many flint chips seem to have been 
utilized. This indicates that flint was so much prized here that it was 
use! to the utmost. 

The small size of the constituents of this Scottish collection impresses 
one who has inspected the normal, heavier and larger, but typologically 
similar series from Northern Irish raised beach deposits. For all that, 
the aspect of our lot is not affected, and the drawing of comparisons 
between groups from the Irish seaboard is not difficult. Moreover, as 
those native rocks, which were also employed in the Campbeltown industry, 
occur in their raw state as pebbles seldom larger than the imported flint, 
the facies of the whole group is homogeneous. 

The great majority of the industrial relics are undamaged but altered 
of surface, their edges being sharp and angular. The rolled condition of 
a few flints (e.g. No. 1), however, indicates that these suffered a fair amount 
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of wave-action before finally coming to rest in the present site. Such 
élat physique might be taken to point to the greater antiquity of the 
specimens bearing the signs of injury; but it has to be remembered that 
warve-action is not uniform everywhere In one deposit. Besides, odd 
rolled pieces may be carried by streams or tidal currents into a context 
little affected by waves. Furthermore, no typological differences whatever 
are discernible between our artifacts, whether rolled or unscathed. 
Discussing the occurrence of these uncommon blemished examples with 
Dr Movius, we are informed by him that he has found rare objects in 
similarly rolled condition associated with the very fresh-looking Early 
Mesolithic products from the lower gravels at Cushendun.' 

Numbers of the Campbeltown flints exhibit varying degrees of patina- 
tion, and somewhat similar whitening appears on one of the schistose 
grit flakes. The surface-change is usually creamy white or dully porcel- 
lanous, sometimes so affecting the artifact that it looks rotted, or sometimes 
appearing as strenking or mottling. The question of patination has 
already been referred to (supra, p. 58), and so it suffices to recall that 
these signs of surface-change are never reliable guides to age. They are, 
nevertheless, interesting in our present study because comparable artifacts, 
entirely or partly patinated, occur with unpatinated examples in the lower 
gravels of the Antrim beach.? 

A few of the worked flints and quartzes from the Albyn Distillery site 
bear these reddish-brown stains and adhesions of “iron-pan,” that 
commonly appear on artifacts from the stratified and highly ferruginous 
gravel overlying the Lower Lagoon Silt at Cushendun.* 

In regard to ferruginous staining of flint Mr 5. Hazzledine Warren 
remarks: ‘“‘Upon some sea-beaches ochreous patination is general, on 
others it may be observed only along the narrow track of land-springs 
that are discharged across the foreshore.” * This explanation is particu- 
larly interesting when it is recalled that the stratified and ferruginous 
layers intercalated between the Lower and Upper Lagoon Silts at 
Cushendun have been interpreted as fluviatile in origin, their deposition 
being held to mark a steady sinking of the land.‘ 

Many of MeCallien’s finds are heat-crackled, a feature that is 
commonest among the waste, and one that indicates their derivation 
from an occupation-site. 

1 Letter to the writer, dated Harvard University, 0th December 1035, 

“J, PB. T. Burchell, “ Early Neanthropic Man and his relation to the Ice Age," in Proc, Prehiat. 
Soe. of Kast Anglia, vol. vi. pt. iv. (1931), pp. 282-7; also C. Blake Whelan, “The Palwolithic Question 
in Ireland,” Rep. XVI Int. Geol. Cong., Washington, 1099, pp. 1215-0. 

‘J. P.'T. Burchell, loc. cil. 


‘ In op. cil., infra (p. 85); Journ. Roy. Anthr, Jnet., vol. lxiv. (1034), p. 108, 
' See Professor Jessen in Cushendun report; op. cil., aupra (1040), pp. 33-51. 
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9, TYPOLOGY. 


Of course the past and recent collections include accommodation-tools 
in their repertory. But other forms in our series bring out hitherto un- 
suspected features—tha e Campbeltown culture derives basically from 
an Upper Paleolithic one, and the influence of later elements, which also 
shows, does not impair the predominating aspect. 

Flakes.—These constitute the essential element of the raised beach 
industry, and are the most numerous of the artifacts. They vary from 
1 em. to 6.5 em. in length, the most numerous series between 1-5 and 
2.5 em., and the majority narrow. Next in numerical importance are 
flakes, and implements derived from flakes, between 2-5 and 4 em. in 
length, flint and quartz being about equally represented. 

Whatever the rock, the simplest flakes consist of corticed débitage 
(No. 2). Numbers of flakes, scarred on the crusted surface, testify to 
further preparation of nodules (No. 3). 

The parallel scars on the delicate flint flakes (Nos. 4-12), detached from 
repeatedly struck cores, are evidence of a well-developed technique, which 
is also expressed in many short thick flakes of flint and quartz such as 
Nos. 13 and 14 (quartz). 

Quartz flakes, of which No. 15 represents the commonest type, occur 
in so similar a range that they may be grouped with the normal flints. 

As so few flakes of schistose grit have been found, it need only be 
mentioned that these, compared with the flints, are wide in proportion to 
their length, as, for example, No, 16.1 

Although the beach-folk produced well-made implements, they were 
partial to the use of primary flakes; consequently, very many of the flakes 
are worn on the edge (Nos. 12, 17-19, flint), relatively few being retouched. 
In the case of quartz flakes it has been observed that the rock used here 
is of such indifferent quality that it is very difficult to distinguish utilized 
edges from those bearing the real signs of trimming. 





1 Except for a flake-fragment from Birkwood, Banchory [Proec. Soe. Ant. Seot,, vol. bex. (1035-346), 
p. 420, and fig. 3, No. 12), these artifacts of schistose grit are, it is thought, the first figored instances of 
Seottish prehistoric products manufactured in this rock. Although the writer has already noticed 
implements of achistose grit from Freawick Hay and Golspic in the north, and bas picked up rade cores 
and flakes strock in it at Shewalton, Ayrshire, no opportunity has until now offered to mention these 
stray observations and discoveries. 

Though poseessing the inherent property of conchoidal fracture, sechistose grit aplita rather erratic- 
ally under intentional blows, and few qualities are amonable to delicate retouch, Some flakes bear 
quite fnir bulbs of percussion, but others exhibit only a vague diffused swelling. This rock is more 
tractable than the commoner varicties of quartzite, and in many respects it compares with the grit 
extensively used by prehistoric communities in the region of Paris, Our schistoae grit, however, la 
not eo brittle aa the particular grade of grit employed in the very active early Neolithic industry of 
the Forét de Montmorency, producta of which the writer gifted to the National Museum [ Proceedings, 
vol. lxxii. (1937-08), p. 130). In point of fracture it appears that, although not so tractable, schistose 
grit most closely resembles the Greensand chert ued in Palmwolithic and later industries in the south- 
wetern English counties. 
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Fig. 2. The Albyn Distillery industry: flakes. 
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Broken flakes occur, bulbar fragments and upper ends being fairly 
equally represented. Alteration of surface undergone by many is 80 
complete that the transverse steep scar is similarly affected, an indication 
that the flakes were fractured not long after production, and most probably 
as a result of usage. 

Upper Paleolithic stations have yielded great numbers of broken flakes 
and flake-implements. Study of the injured surfaces of such objects will 
often reveal how the specimens were fractured, whether with the bulbar 
surface in compression or tension,’ so giving an idea how the piece was 
employed. Whatever be deduced from examination, it stands out that 
these examples from the raised beach are in themselves further testimony 
to the very general use of fiakes at the site to which flint was brought, as 
lateral margins of many of these broken examples are worn by service, 
e.g. Nos. 20-21. One, not figured, has been noted to bear slight edge 
retouch. 

As broken flakes in this group are invariably of flint, the use of such 
affords further indication of the value set upon this material. (These 
specimens are to be distinguished from a few obliquely truncated narrow 
flakes retouched on the transverse edge, to which reference will be made, 
infra. 

Retouched Flakes.—In contradistinction to the great number of utilizes 
flakes, there are but few whose long edges bear retouches. On some of 
these the dressing is quite delicate (Nos. 22-24) and reminiscent of Upper 
Paleolithic workmanship. 

No. 25, of quartz, is noteworthy because of the trimming on the longest 
edge. Instead of this being improved by ordinary retouching, the desired 
feature has been achieved by removing narrow longitudinal slivers. 
Evidence of precisely similar treatment of quartz flakes has already been 
noticed by the writer in the products of many quartz industries.? It is 
thought the method was adopted to obtain some uniformity of edge in 
rock of uncertain quality. 

Microliths and Micro-burins.—In addition to the flakes referred to in 
the foregoing paragraphs are two narrow and short specimens, Nos. 26 
and 27, respectively of flint and quartz. They are obliquely truncated and 
steeply trimmed along their transverse edge in the manner of microliths. 
The first is rudely retouched; but the second, its lower end also truncated, 
has the added feature of being dressed along the longer lateral margin on 
the bulbar face. 

Though only blunted along part of its curving back, No, 28 can be 
included in the microlith class, especially since the implement is the upper 

1 A. S. Barnes, “The Flint Implements of the Type-Station of La Madeleine,” in Proc, Probie. 
Soc. of Fast Anglia, vol. vi., pt. iv. (1031), pp. 316-29. 


*“ Asnecta of Intentional Fracture. . .,"" In Trans, Glas, Arch, Soc., vol. ix., pt. iv. (1930-40), 
p. 327. 
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Fig. 3. The Albyn Distillery industry: utilized and retouched flakes, microlitha, 
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end of a flake deprived of the bulb, doubtless by micro-burin technique. 
This last specimen particularly, a small steeply dressed subtriangular 
artifact and a narrow rod, also of flint and similarly battered along an 
edge (which two artifacts were identified in Gray's series by the Abbé 
Breuil),! establish the microlithic element in the Campbeltown raised 
beach industries. 

As proof that the specialized technique present in Tardenoisian micro- 
lithic industries was not unknown to the settlers on our beach, we can 
record two micro-burins from the excavations. Both are of normal type, 
with the notch on the right. In the first, No. 29, the characteristic 
micro-burin facet on the bulbar face is seen at its best, as the knapper, 
in dividing the flake, accurately hit the critical spot at the base of the 
prepared notch. In the second specimen, No. 30, the more pronounced 
sear and the nick in its side point to the delivery of an ill-directed and 
rather heavy blow. The spreading of the scar also points to the rather 
indifferent quality of the flint, which, already predisposed to faulty fracture, 
would break as shown when subjected to accidental added stress.2 One 
small quartz flake, laterally notched, appears to have been fractured by 
micro-burin technique. The material, however, did not allow of the 
production of a typical facet such as results in flint. 

Micro-burins have not previously been recovered in these conditions 
in Scotland, although one has been picked up on the surface of the raised 
beach near Stranraer? Another comes from the shell-mound resting on 
it at Caisteal nan Gillean, Oronsay.* 

Irish raised beach deposits have so far yielded no micro-burins; but 
Burchell claims microliths from stratified ferruginous gravels overlying the 
Lower Lagoon Silt at Cushendun.* Movius, too, reports the sporadic 
occurrence of steeply dressed artifacts in his Early Mesolithic Horizon 2 
at the same place in Co. Antrim, and figures a battered back blade in his 
series. He also informs us that in an Early Mesolithic context a micro- 
lith was found at Rough Island.? It would therefore appear that rare as 
_ such small forms have proved, they definitely have a place in the early 
industries of the raised beach. 

The abruptly retouched Irish and Seottish forms call for some con- 
sideration, as the indications of different methods used in their preparation 

1 On, cif., p. 204, ond fig. 1, Now. 1 and 3, 

* cy. Ed. Vignard's “déeclatement vibratolre” referred to in his “Les microburins du Sébilien,” in 
Compte-Hendu du Congres Préhistorique de France, Xéme Seasion, 1934, Périgueux, pp. 82-8, and 
# :y. Gowen Childe, op. cil. (1035), p. 20, 

*' H. Brenuil, op. cil., pp. 265-0, and fg. 3, No. 1. 

* Op. cil, (1031), pp. 283—4, and fig, 37. 

“ais Op. cit. (1040), p. 57, dnd fig. 14, Nos, 54-55; and letter dated Harvard University, 8th February 

? Published since; “Heport on a Stone Age Excavation at Rough Island, Strangford Lough, County 
Down," Journ. Roy. Soc. Ani. fre,, vol. lxx. (1040), p. 125, and fig. 5, No. 24. 
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bear upon the dating of our relics. While the small steeply dressed arti- 
facts generally enhance the Upper Palmolithic aspect of the raised beach 
early industries on both sides of the North Channel, two sorts of specimens 
are found in the Kintyre beach. These two varieties, when viewed from 
the standpoint of technology, shed fresh light on our industry and point 
to its complex character. Thus, micro-burins and flakes truncated by 
micro-burin technique occur with blades @ dos abafiu retaining the bulb 
of percussion. We accordingly have proof of the penetration into the 
Argyll industry of so-called Tardenoisian methods, which were exercised 
concurrently with the simpler Upper Paleolithic style. On the Irish 
shore the steeply trimmed pieces and the absence of the micro-burin 
indicate that the pure Upper Paleolithic treatment of these objects 
persisted, and that the raised beach industries received no stimulus from 
the Tardenoisian. It is also interesting to note that up till now the 
micro-burin has not been reported from Ireland even among the micro- 
lithie forms which are common as surface-finds in the northern part 
of that country. Indeed, as most of these are worked in complete 
flakes, they seem to be the successors of the Northern Irish raised beach 


forms, 
End-scrapers on Flakes.—Instances of these well-represented forms are 
figured as Nos, 31 and 32. Several retain patches of cortex, and some are 


manufactured at the end of short external flakes. Others, again, are 
fashioned at the end of flakes quite large for this industry, bearing many 
truncated facets; of these No. 33 is typical. 

The dressing differs in character from that of the great majority of 
Scottish surface-found implements. In the specimens here shown the 
fairly steep and short retouches are delicate enough, though consisting 
of the strict minimum necessary to obtain the desired edge. Most 
end-scrapers on flakes of the raised beach industry are neatly rounded 
off at one corner only, the full horse-shoe are, eg. No. 31, being a 
rarity. 

Thick, short, and much-faceted flakes of the type (Nos. 15 and 16) 
mentioned on p. 68 provided material for the preparation of small 
scrapers cClassable with the last-named variety. Dlustrated examples, 
Nos. 34, 35, and 36, the first two quartz and the third flint, are steeply 
trimmed along the greater part of their round edges. 

A few similar but larger flake-implements engrailed at the end, and 
not retouched in the familiar manner, may be assigned to the general 
group of end-scrapers (No. 37). Similar implements have been collected 
by Burchell from the stratified ferruginous gravels at Cushendun.' 

Side-scrapers.—As a distinct form the side-scraper is fairly well repre- 
sented by examples with convex working-edges. These tools are generally 

1 Op, cil. (1931), p. 283, and fig. 35. 
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_ Fig. 4. The Albyn Distillory industry: side-scrapers, bollow-scrapers, notched flakes 
(tomes & coche) and perforatora, 
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prepared on thick flakes of triangular section in the case of flint, as 
Nos. 38-39, and on convenient portions of quartz pebbles, e.g. No. 40. 
The first specimen (No. 38) compares closely with instances noted in 
contexts from the raised beach at Larne! and in the late Mesolithic of 
Glenarm, Co. Antrim.? We understand, however, that the side-scraper is 
rather a scarce form of tool in the Early Mesolithic industries of the 
Northern Irish raised beach. 

Two finely flaked core-tools, Nos. 41 and 42, may be included in this list. 

Hollow-scrapers.—Variants may be grouped in this fairly representative 
series. The simplest consist of flakes with a wide lateral notch, usually on 
the left (No. 43, schistose grit, and No. 44, quartz). Considering the rock of 
which it is made, the second of these shows remarkably delicate retouch. 

Notched Flakes.—Two notched flint flakes, Nos, 45 and 46, so closely 
resemble the typical small Aurignacian fame 4 coche that they must be 
regarded as additional elements of Upper Paleolithic tradition surviving 
in the Campbeltown raised beach industry. These objects were perhaps 
intended to serve in much the same way as the side hollow scrapers 
mentioned in the foregoing paragraph. In any case, the thickness and 
coarse resolved trimming categorically distinguish these irregularly notched 
flakes from those prepared for division by micro-burin technique. Con- 
sidering the common ancestry of the Scottish and Northern Irish raised 
beach industries, it is not surprising that Antrim Mesolithic horizons yield 
many similar implements. 

Perforators.—A_ quartz flake with thick and slightly retouched tip, 
No. 47, which perhaps served as a perforator, may be comprised in this 
section. No. 48, flint, is a piercing-tool also adapted for use as a hollow- 
scraper by rudimentary trimming of the fortuitous concave margin of a 
thin core-rejuvenation flake, worked by trimming the projecting spur. 
This specimen possesses the added feature of being dressed on the opposite 
edge. Another flint example, No. 49, is more definite. That its purpose 
was not solely restricted to perforating is testified by shallow hollows with 
finely retouched edges on the right of the worked tapering beak and on 
the left side. The hollows, it will be observed, do not differ from those 
characterizing the objects grouped as hollow-scrapers. . 

Specimens resembling these Scottish pointed implements occur in the 
Mesolithic industries of the Antrim beach, the site excavated at Glenarm 
by the Third Harvard Archeological Expedition to Lreland having yielded 
many. Even closer parallels to our Argyll examples occur in the lower 


1 W. J. Knowles in Journ. Roy. Anthr. Inal., vol. xliv. (1014), p. 100, and figs. 19, 20, 23, 24, 
and 20, 

* H. L. Moviua, op. cif. (1037), p. 104, and fig. 4, No. 15. 

* Letter from Dr Movius to the author, dated Harvard University, 8th February 1040, 

« Ag. at Glenarm, op. cif, (1037), pp. 104-6, Og. 4, Nos. 17 and 18. 

'H. L. Movius, ep. cf, (1037), p. 104, and fig. 6, Now, 81-83, 
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and upper gravel layers at Cushendun respectively vielding the earlier and 
later Mesolithic series (Movius's Horizons 2 and ).! 

It is conceivable that these distinctive forms may be the forerunners 
of the fine hollow-scrapers which are typical of Northern Ireland.? 

Cores.—Struck nodules and cores of schistose grit are absent, but flint 
examples are numerous and varied. The poor quality of much of the 
flint is reflected by so many pebbles bearing ill-defined scars, abrasions, 
and other indications of unsuccessful attempts to detach suitable flakes. 
Still, well-flaked specimens of flint are not wanting, the conical sort with 
single platform being common (No. 50). As is well known, this shape is 
one usually associated in this country with industries which included the 
production of delicate flakes. Though many cores from here are flaked 
all round, several consist merely of pebbles from which only some flakes 
were removed, e.g. No. 51, flint, and No. 52, quartz. Some much flake- 
scarred examples, as No. 53, were struck in two or even more planes. 

From a few round or flattish nodules flakes were detached so regularly 
all round from both surfaces as to leave a diseoidal core (No. 54). In 
other cases the flaking reduced the core to segmental form, as No. 55, flint, 
and No. 56, quartz. In respect of the latter variant, it will be recalled 
that the Abbé Breuil commented on cores from Campbeltown, which he 
thought had probably been used as accommodation-tools. He likened 
thern to hatchets of the kind believed to have been employed throughout 
the “reindeer period" for cutting bone or as wedges." Now, as the edges 
of the circular core and of the larger segmental (‘‘tea-cosy"") one (Nos. 54 
and 55) show signs of wear, the artifacts may perhaps fall into the category 
to which our Honorary Fellow drew attention. These specimens are 
particularly mentioned, because, despite the fact that no worked bone is 
to be recorded so far from the Campbeltown raised beach, stone implements 
to be considered later in this communication indicate that bone-working 
was practised by the settlers here. 

Core-scrapers.—Although the Albyn Distillery site has yielded varied and 
numerous cores, it has not produced many true core-scrapers. This may 
perhaps be accounted for by the fact that, where so many accommodation- 
tools were used, the convenience of the edges of steep cores was not 
ignored, and, consequently, numbers of flaked-down nuclei served without 
marginal retouch. No. 57 is an example of the most common sort of 

* Cushendun report (1940), cif. eupra, pp. 57 and 63, fig. 14, Noa. 51-652, and fig, 18, Nos, 104-106, 


' A Guide lo Antiquilies of the Stone Age (British Museum, 1026), fig. 114, p. 117. 

* Op. eil., p. PAG, 

Concerning the use of cores as wedges, the present contributor may mention that the late 
Mr W. J. Lewis Abbott showed him romarkable finds from a kitchen-midden at Hastings, Sussex. 
These relics consisted of two cannon-bones in each of which a small flint core was ao firmly infixed 
as to be immovable, Tho longitudinal cracks extending from the end of the tightly fitting flints 
proclaimed that these could only have been driven in for the Purpose of splitting the bone. Sec 
also Natural Science, vol. xi. (July and August, 1897), Pp. 46, and pl. vi. 
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Fig. 5. The Albyn Distillery industry: cores and core-scrapers. 
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well-flaked conical flint core whose edge, though showing no signs of 
trimming, yet testifies to service. 

With the foregoing are figured two cores, one of flint, No. 58, and one 
of quartz, No. 59, both transformed by delicate edge-dressing into scrapers 
of the type so abundant in phases of Upper Paleolithic culture and in 
Mesolithic industries preserving elements of Aurignacian tradition. 

Another specimen, of flint, No. 60, but more finely edge-dressed and 
belonging to this category, is actually the upper part of a core. Just as 
obviously as its companions, this object is fashioned in Upper Paleolithic 
style, and it closely resembles one of the core-scrapers figured by Breuil 
to stress the Upper Paleolithic aspects in Gray's collections from the 
Campbeltown raised beach.! 

Core-scrapers are prominent in the Early Mesolithic contexts from the 
Antrim raised beach. The different workers in Northern Ireland mention 
and figure numbers matching those taken from the Argyll deposits which 
are illustrated in these pages. 

Core-trimmings, etc.—The lower part of a core, No. 61, calls for notice 
as a curiosity. At first it reminds one of a Levallois core, an illusion 
created by the wide flake-scar with its marked hollow of percussion. 
Actually these features result from the removal, in the plane of the original 
platform by a deft blow, of the upper part of a core. 

Shapely cores of quartz are rare, as the nature of the rock seldom 
permitted of the removal of more than a few flakes from the nodule. 
There are several true quartz cores, however, besides those figured here. 
They consist of elongated narrow prismatic objects owing their shape to 
the fact that only a few flakes could be detached in the length of small 
pebbles. A core-rejuvenation flake, No. 62, struck from the same plane 
as the original platform of a core, shows, nevertheless, that sometimes 
this rock was sufficiently tractable to stand up to repeated flaking. This 
piece and the small segmental quartz core, No. 56, indicate how the quality 
of this rock may vary at one site. 

No large flint cores hawe been recovered by McCallien; and, so far as 
we know, Gray's collections included none, although their presence in the 
beach would be indicated by the size and character of some of the flakes 
discovered ? and by trimming or rejuvenation flakes. One of these, 
struck from the base of a core so as to remove the apex, is represented 
by No. 63. 

In addition to Nos. 62-63 may be mentioned several flakes in the 
collection which at first sight might seem difficult to assign to their proper 
place. They are in fact core-trimmings, perhaps more appropriately to 
be considered in a technological study. Suffice it to say meantime that 


' Op. cit. ps 203, and fig. 2, ho, 10. ; ' 
* H. Breuil, ibid., pp. 261-3, and fig. 1, Nos. 7, 14, and 16; also Nos. 11-12, swpra, p. o8. 
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Fig. 6 6. The vali Distillery industry: core-trimmings, scrapers, picks, ecalpriform 
flakes, gravers and graver-spalls. 
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the principal variants consist of (a) thick pieces struck either at right 
angles or obliquely to the original platform, and (6) ridged flakes. 

Cores so reduced as superficially to resemble flakes, and other objects 
which may be described as thick slices of nodules and cores, occur, ¢.9. 
Nos. 64-65. Some of these may have been used as implements without 
added treatment. 

“ Thumb-nail™ and Sleep Scrapers.—In addition to the various scrapers 
mentioned, and particularly in contradistinction to the core-scrapers, are 
several small flattish tools best described as “thumb-nail” scrapers, of 
which No. 66 is a typical example. The specimen figured is trimmed at 
the end of a primary flake struck from a flint pebble, much of the cortex 
of which remains. Implements of this kind may be compared with the 
steeper variety, In whose preparation advantage was taken of the curvi- 
linear edge provided by splitting round pebbles. A finely retouched 
specimen of quartz has been selected for illustration (No. 67). The retouch 
on these scrapers, thick and thin alike, is similar to that seen on all the 
end-scrapers belonging to this industry. 

In shape and workmanship these different round scrapers strictly 
match many found in the Early Mesolithic industry at Cushendun and 
other Antrim coastal sites. It may also be noted that the dressing 
applied to these tools, involving the edge only, is quite different from that 
on their morphological counterparts, which by their associations and 
character of workmanship are referable to Bronze Age culture. On the 
other hand, the objects from the raised beach industry closely resemble 
round scrapers from Azilian and Azilio-Tardenoisian stations. 

Picks.—Crude implements peculiar to the Northern Irish raised beach, 
and prototypes of objects so characteristic of the industries of one place as 
to earn for them the name “Larne picks,” consist of plunging or core- 
rejuvenation flakes retouched at the bulbar or pointed end on the upper 
surface and usually on the edges as well. Hitherto the type was unknown 
outside [reland, and therefore it is interesting that this form of implement 
ean now be recorded from the Campbeltown beach. The example here 
figured (No. 68) strictly matches characteristic Lrish specimens which 
make their first sporadic appearance in the Early Mesolithic groups of 
the Antrim raised beach. Blake Whelan sees in these tools an affinity 
with the Asturian pick,' but, as Movius points out, the form is better 
regarded as a local specialization peculiar to the provincial culture of the 
raised beach In any case, our Argyll example provides yet another 
Instance of an industrial product common to the culture which flourished 
on both shores of the Northern Channel. 

A kindred but slightly less typical specimen, although similarly worked, 


' Journ. Roy. Anthr, Jnat., vol. be. (1090), pp. 160-84. 
' Op. cif. (1037), p. 100, and fig. 6, Noa. 25-27, 
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may also be shown to stress the analogy (No. 69). As with most of the 
artifacts from the Argyll beach, the relics in question are much smaller 
than the majority of comparable objects from Northern Ireland. 

A remarkably well-made narrow quartz tool, No. 70, calls for particular 
comment as probably the most interesting and important single specimen 
in the Albyn Distillery series. The implement is flaked bifacially in its 
lower part and on one face only in the upper. The working upper 
extremity appears to have been intended for service as a pick, but at the 
lower end the working edge is like that of a chisel. This specimen, 
occurring in association with certain other suggestive forms, cannot be 
dismissed merely as an odd intruder, It is particularly significant, although 
at first sight it might be considered cognate with the ‘‘Cushendun picks” 
and rostroid implements of the Irish Early Mesolithic (Movius's Horizon 2) 
from the deposits under the Antrim Upper Lagoon Silt. We incline to 
the opinion that our specimen owes its character to that Baltic influence 
which also manifests itself in some relics of the Mesolithic culture repre- 
sented in other littoral sites in Argyll. The writer would add that 
Dr Movius agrees that, small as is this artifact, it may be taken as indicative 
of the penetration of Forest Culture into our area.’ Moreover, as such 
and as a distinct type, the piece would be the earliest example showing 
Forest Culture influence in the lithic element of Scottish industries, That 
this influence appears otherwise is well known from the artifacts of osseous 
material found in Argyll caves and shell-mounds, which can all be assigned 
to the Atlantic climatic period. 

Until now, the Scottish stone implements showing some Baltic strain 
have been identified only among surface-finds, and, from the circumstances 
of their discovery, are not strictly datable, In respect of the Campbeltown 
quartz pick, however, there must exist a great difference in age between 
the deposit within the beach from which it was extracted and the shell- 
mounds resting upon the equivalent beach in Oronsay yielding barbed 
bone points whose Baltic traits have so often been stressed. It therefore 
seems needless to add that this quartz tool throws new light on Scottish 
stone industries. 

Scalpriform Flakes.—A small thick flake, of flint (No. 71), found during 
the recent excavation in the raised beach, gives rise to some speculation. 
This bifacially flaked specimen can hardly be viewed in the same light as 
rejuvenation flakes or simple cores. ‘The use to which it was put involved 
its lower edge. The outline of this is fairly straight, a result obtained by 
the deliberate detaching of squamous flakes. It is suggested this specimen 
was used to cut or work bone, or even wood of small section, Otherwise, 
the equipment of the Campbeltown raised beach industry comprises but 
few implements for such operations. 

' Letter, dated Harvard University, 6th February 1040. 
VOL. LXXYV. 6 
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In Antrim a crude form of small franchet has been identified in the 
Early Neolithic industry at Glenarm ! and at Cushendun,* but we under- 
stand that no form approaching the franchel appears in Northern Ireland 
until Post-Mesolithic times. Nevertheless, we venture to advance the 
opinion that the object, represented by No. 71, may well have been used 
in the same way as the small franchel peculiar to the Irish littoral Early 
Neolithic culture-phase. Further inquiry in Ireland may show that 
instances occur in Mesolithic industries which compare with the Scottish 
specimen. A quartz flake, No. 72, may be cognate? Superficially this 
artifact is not unlike the reduced cores Nos. (4-65, and especially the 
latter. However, the rather fine flaking of the lower edge appears to be 
distinguishable from the signs of bruising due to blows dealt to thin down 
the two cores, 

Gravers.—In addition to the implements already mentioned, which 
suggest bone-working, a place is occupied in the present series by forms 
usually associated with such activity. Few can be recorded, however, 
and these are poor objects. Yet, the recognition by the Abbé Breuil in 
the Campbeltown collection, preserved in the National Museum, of a large 
spall detached from a graver in the making is sufficient indication that 
fair gravers ought not to be wanting.‘ | 

The gravers from the recent excavations are of the simplest. Their 
working-edge was achieved by the bilateral removal of graver-spalls, or 
by backing one or more graver-facets against a convenient edge of a flake 
or core. No. 73 is an example of the “‘ordinary” or bec-de-fliile variety, 
its narrow characteristic working-end formed by a graver-facet backed 
against another at the upper extremity of a small flint flake. No. 74, a 
small flaked nodule, may be included here on the score of the terminal 
chisel-like edge, obtained by backing a short facet on the left against a 
flattish one. 

Quartz occasionally served for this tool-form, and a worked pebble of 
the hyaline variety is shown by No. 75 as an example of a multi-faceted 
graver. Actually, this is but an elaboration of its flint companion (No. 74). 
The chief interest in the quartz implement lies, of course, in the fact that 
it exemplifies the employment of material generally believed too intractable 
to permit one to expect good results from the striking required to remove 
so many fine spalls. 

1 HL. L. Movius, op. cif. (1937), p. 204, and figs. (4-8, 

' Fig. No, 118, H. L. Movius, Cushendun report, op. cil, (1040), pp. 65-6. 

' One of us (A. D. L.), in examining vast collections of quartz artifacta from a Late Neolithic 
occupation-alite in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, separated numbers of relics which compare with these 
Seottish artifacts. Some Sudan epecimens are in a freah condition, just as when prepared, and others 
have been damaged fromuse, The fact that the African examples are made in quartz, the rock employed 
to the virtual exclusion of all others for the larger implements, argues for the deliberate manufacture 


of the type to answer some definite local need. 
‘ Proc, Sow, Ant. Seot., val. lei. pe 2hd, and fig. S No, LL. 
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One more graver selected to represent this series consists of a diminutive 
flint core worked to a wide graver-edge (No. 76). 

Waste spalls of flint and quartz resulting from graver manufacture are 
figured in Nos. 77 and 78 respectively. 
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Fig. 7. Sketch map showing the Midland Valley (boundaries dotted) and the distribution of 
artifacts of Mesolithic facies, according to available data. 





Though no large graver can meantime be noted, the examples found 
near the Albyn Distillery are well made considering their size and the 
materials. Degenerate as a few of these pieces will appear to those familiar 
with the excellent tools occurring occasionally in other Mesolithic contexts, 
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the Campbeltown gravers do not compare unfavourably with some 
belonging to later Upper Paleolithic industries or with those present in 
Azilian series.’ 

Such forms, claimed to be gravers, as have been illustrated by Burchell, 
from Irish Early Mesolithic and other contexts of the raised beach are 
not convincing and may be referred to the category our French colleagues 
designate burins de fortune. Actually, gravers are very rare in the Northern 
Irish raised beach Mesolithic industry. The fact that these tools occur 
in Argyll argues for a somewhat greater cultural development on the 
Scottish side of the Channel. 


10. CULTURAL AFFINITIES. 


So far as Ireland is concerned, none of the archeologists, who have 
been so active lately, has failed to emphasize the similarities existing 
between certain of the lithic products of the beach at Cushendun, and 
elsewhere along the Antrim coast, and those made classic by the Abbe 
Breuil in his paper on the pre-Neolithic industries of Scotland. This 
review of the Campbeltown industry, however, in the light of present 
knowledge and of much new material, shows that some associations have 
not been made known, with the result that students of Scottish and Irish 
Mesolithic cultures have not had the opportunity of determining the closer 
connexion between the raised beach industries on the two sides of the 
North Channel. An advance in this direction may now be made. 

The examples in the Albyn Distillery collection, which match certain 
Irish types not previously observed among the Scottish beach artifacts, 
have already been mentioned, and attention has been drawn to those 
features which suggest a link with products of cultures also believed to 
have exerted an influence on certain aspects of stone-working in Scottish 
stone industries. 

There has been controversy on the subject of the cultural age and 
chronological position of our raised beach industries. It will be useful, 
therefore, at this: stage to give a brief review of some of the different 
opinions which have been expressed and to comment on these. 

1. Some authorities have gone so far as to suggest that in some 
localities in the South of Scotland the 25-foot raised beach is referable 
to the Bronze Age;? others have considered it Neolithic. The Bronze 
Age view may safely be dismissed at once; and on archeological evidence 
attribution to the Neolithic does not stand the tests of typology and 

1 The generally indifferent character of Scottish gravers has been commented on by the writer 
in & paper communicated to this Society, Proc. Soc. Ant. Soot., vol. bexil. (1037-38), pp. 150-02, 

' Eg. J. W. Gregory, “Some Caves and a Rock-Shelter at Loch Ryan and Portpatrick, Galloway" 


(J. W. Gregory, James Ritchie, W. Q. Kennedy, and Duncan Leitch), Proc. Soc. Ant, Scot, vol. lriv. 
(1029-30), pp. 260-4, 
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general culture. Nevertheless, the tendency among geologists has been 
to speak of the raised beach, which is so conspicuous a feature of Western 
Scotland, as Early Neolithic,’ but conversations on this point seem to 
suggest that this term may actually mean something a little older than 
true (Scottish) Neolithic. 

2. The industries have frequently been called Azilian on the seore of 
the bone-work and some of the stone artifacts recovered in the Argyll 
shell-mounds resting upon, and in the caves and rock-shelters in cliffs 
behind, the raised beach. Breuil, however, noticed that the Campbeltown 
stone implements differed from those of Oban and Oronsay discussed by 
him.? By some it has been urged that such a designation might be 
acceptable if qualified as Scottish Azilian,® but among the stone artifacts 
we have considered in the foregoing section the Azilian aspect is by no 
means marked. | 

(a) Besides, other considerations would lead us to use the term 
“ Azilian” with caution, even in a restricted sense, in referring to Scottish 
raised beach relics. Of these we may mention the unmistakable signs of 
the permeation of Baltic influence in some of the Oronsay and Oban bone- 
work,’ and, as we believe, also in a few stone implements, one being 
particularly suggestive, from the Albyn Distillery site.$ 

This influence, manifesting itself in Oronsay and at Oban, in situations 
indicative of very Late Atlantic time (i.e. after the transgression maximum), 
may well have infiltrated to the West from the Lower Forth region, which 
was reached during Atlantic or even Late Boreal times by a few immigrants, 
_ possibly from across the North Sea.‘ Baltic features, deriving from those 
which had reached England early in the Boreal period by way of the 
southern part of the North Sea fen,’ became firmly established in that 

1 Bg, W. B, Wright, The Quaternary Ice Age (1937 edition), pp. 386-7, 

' Op. cil., p. 201. 

' See, for example, W. J. MeCallien in Proce. Soe. Ani. Seot., vol. lexi. (1030-37), p. 203, 

‘ H. Breuil, op. eif., pp. 280-1. 

' Supra, p. Sl. 

* VV. Gordon Childe, op. cif, (1935), pp. 1T=10. | 

Having examined the kit of tools and barbed points of bone and antler from Oronsay shell-mounda, 
and having considered Childe's convincing arguments for the Baltic aspect in the island industry first 
noted by Hreuil (op. cil., p. 270), we can alao draw attention to a significant implement from Oronsay 
which seomsa to have cacaped notice. This is a perforated antler adze we have recently inspected in 
the Hunterinn Museum, Glasgow. The specimen resembles the classic example from the Forth valley 
at Meiklewood, near Stirling (Childe, op. cit. (1035), fig. 2A, p. 15}. 

Dr Clark's suggestion that the very numerous utilized long pebbles recovered in the Oronsay 
phell-mounds may have served in the same way as the Baltic kitchen-midden axes ought not to be 
overlooked [The Mesolithic Age in Britain (1932), pp. 14-16). Similar objecta have been found at 
diferent places in Britain, wually where material suitable for the production of large stone implements 
wos not obtainable, «.g. Cornwall, Wales, Inchkeith. The Abbé Hreuil, however, secs in thease 
tools flaking-instrumenta employed in the preparation of stone (op. ecil., pp. 207-70, and fig. 4, 
Nos. 2-8). 

' 8. BH. Warren, J. G. D. Clark, H. and M. E. Godwin, and W. A. Macfadyen, “An Early Mesolithic 


Site at Broxbourne sealed under Boreal Peat,” in Journ, Roy, AntAr, Inat., vol. ixiv. (1034), pp. 101-28; 
also A. Lealle Armstrong, Mon, 1022, No. 75. 
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country by the succeeding Atlantic period,’ during which they may also 
have penetrated into Scotland from south of the Cheviots. In this con- 
nexion a lithic industry, referred by Dr C. T. Trechmann to Maglemosean 
culture and assigned by him to the Early Atlantic period, from. the 
Hartlepool forest bed,* certainly ought not to be overlooked. 

(6) Sensible of the weight of authoritative opinion for an Azilian 
aspect in the barbed points of the Argvll shell-mounds and caves, we 
admit that there seems to exist no chronological difficulty for the extension 
toward Scotland of Azilian strains appearing in what has been described 
as the hybrid bone-work of Oronsay and Oban. It is thought possible 
that true French Azilian culture, which may be assigned to Boreal or 
earlier times, may have spread northward by sea-routes from the classic 
region to Western Scotland, where its vestiges would suggest the remark- 
able coalescence of French epipalwolithic and Scandinavian Forest Culture 
elements. It can be appreciated that with long halts at favourable 
shore-sites in new conditions, and probably under the influence of different 
contacts, many of the industrial traditions of Le Mas d’Azil faded with 
the passing of the ages to mere lingering echoes. 

The Argyll middens and caves, containing these bone artifacts, respec- 
tively rest upon and lie behind a beach equatable with the Littorina 
transgression of the Baltic. Their contents, therefore, are later than the 
Ancylus Maglemosean, and they approximate to the third stage of Baltic 
Forest Culture (Ertebolle).? Now, in Baltic chronology, which cannot yet 
be applied with certainty to our deposits, the period of the Littorina 
raised beach may be taken as 5000-2500 B.c.,* the maximum transgression 
in Denmark taking place about 4500 n.c.4 It is therefore interesting to 
recall that in an authoritative work, published in 1919, Azilian man was 
spoken of as having entered Scotland at least tens of thousands of years 
ago.! 

S$. To call the Campbeltown industry Azilio-Tardenoisian, as one of 
us (W. J, MeC.) has done in a recent book,’ appears to the senior author 
to be stressing a coalescence at best but faintly suggested in a mixture of 
various elements. Among these one has to consider the elements most 
frequently urged by different authors as dominant, and mentioned below. 

1 Papers on the Lower Halstow alte by J. P. T. Burchell, in Proc. Prehial. Soc, Rast Anglia, vol, v., 
pt. i. (1025), pp. 73-8; ibid., pt. i. (1096), pp. 217-23; ibid., pt. iii. (1027), pp. 288-06, 

“Mesolithic Flints from the Submerged Forest at West Hartlepool,” in Proce. Prediat, Soe., 
N.S., vol. ii., pt. ii. (1996), pp. 161-6. 

2 ¥. Gordon Childe, “The Forest Cultures of Northern Europe..." in Journ, Roy, Anfhr. Inat., 
vol. Ixi: (1031), p. 333. 

'J.G. D. Clark, The Mesolithic Setlement of Northern Europe, p. 221. 

' K. Jessen, Del Agl. Danake Videnakobernes Selakab, Biologiske Meddelelser, xii. 1, Copenhagon, 
seg rogory, Geology of To-day, London, 1910, p; $10. 


1 The Geology of the Glasgow District (Blackie, 1038), p. 148; also Proc, Soe. Ant. Seot., vol. box. 
(1930-87), p. 203, 
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In what concerns Tardenoisian influence, however, we have better 
evidence, as, though not marked by numbers in the Argyll raised beach 
industries, it is manifested by some stone artifacts, including that most 
significant cultural index, the micro-burin. The precursors of these forms, 
which testify to the absorption in Scotland of yet another industrial 
element during the Atlantic climatic period, are believed to have first 
reached England in Late Boreal times.' 

4. The products of the Campbeltown raised beach and the comparable 
industrial relics from Antrim deposits have been referred to phases of the 
Upper Paleolithic.? This attribution is doubtless based on too broad an 
interpretation of the Abbé Breuil's generalization of the facies of the stone 
artifacts examined by him. Yet, a few years before Breuil had the 
opportunity of inspecting our Seottish series, the Oronsay shell-mounds 
were stated by the late Professor J. W. Gregory to belong to a final phase 
of the Upper Palolithic.". Nor is it so long since this geologist expressed 
the opinion that it was possible that in some localities in South-Western 
Scotland and Northern Ireland the raised beach might be referable to an 
Upper Paleolithic age.t But in the light of new knowledge, and for 
geological reasons, attribution of the so-called 25-foot raised beach and 
its contained industries to a phase of the Upper Paleolithic may now with 
confidence be set aside.® 

Nevertheless, Upper Paleolithic characteristics, which appear-in the 
industries of the raised beach, must be considered in the light of their 
extension toward Seotland. They persisted in the upper layers of 
Creswell,* and, although becoming debased with the northward trend 
of Mesolithic culture, were to some extent preserved in English microlithie 
(Tardenoisian) industries. Dr A. Raistrick has endeavoured to show that 
these reached the Pennines by Late Boreal times and the coast of Northum- 
berland not long after.? Unfortunately, this claim, which is attractive 
when one considers the problem of the march of these industries toward 
Scotland, has not been everywhere accepted. 

From the foregoing observations it may now be seen that the Upper 


' J.G. D, Clark,“ Report on Recent Excavations at Peacock’s Farm, Shippea Hill, Cambridgeshire,” 
in Anfig. Journ., vol. xv. (1005), pp. 264-310, 

? Eg. J. P. T. Burchell, (a) op. cif, (1031), pp. 271-84; (6) Notwre, 14th May 1032. 

Mr Burchell revised this opinion in his ondenvour to correlate the Antrim industrics with phases 
of Baltic Forest Calture.—"Some Littoral Sites of Early Post-Cilacial Times located in Northern 
Ireland,’ Proc. Prehiat. Soe. of Bast Anglia, vol. vii., pt iil. (1034), pp. 366-73, 

1 Op, cif. (1010), pp. 318-19, 

4 Op. cil, (1020-30), p. 204, 

WwW. J. MeCallien, op. cif, (1030-37), pp. 108, 

"A. Lealle Armstrong, “ Excavations at Mother Grundy's Parlour, Creawell Crags, Derbyshire," in 
Journ. Roy. Anfir. Inal., vol. lv. (1025), pp. 101 and 174, fig. 18, 

' “Mesolithic Sites of the North-East Const of England,” in Proc. Prehial. Soc. of East Anglia, 
vol. vii., pt. fi, (1033), p. 107. 

' H. Gadiwin and J. G. D. Clark, “The Age of the Pennine Peats,” Man, 1034, Now. 65 and 60. 
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Paleolithic tradition, so often stressed as being strong in the Argyll raised 
beach industry, was not the only influence which left a mark upon the 
lithic products of the settlers in what must be regarded as a refuge area, 
embracing a considerable part of South-Western Scotland and much of 
Northern Ireland. 

4. How the various categories of artifacts constituting our raised beach 
industry compare with those belonging to diverse cultures has been noticed 
in the preceding section on the typology of our series. Analogies with 
Irish objects have been particularly stressed as furnishing the most 
obvious parallels, and we may now briefly mention the different Antrim 
cultural facies. 

It has been determined beyond doubt that the Campbeltown groups 
in most of their component classes compare strictly with those of the 
Antrim series assignable on geological and allied grounds to the Early 
Atlantic period, and for archmological reasons to Early Mesolithic culture. 
In Northern Ireland the products of the two Mesolithic culture-phases 
are typologically distinguishable. The early facies is characterized by 
delicate blades and fine tools. The later series, though still possessing 
traits testifying to its remote Upper Palwolithic ancestry, yet shows 
marked differences due to the infusion of new elements.’ Its constituents 
are coarser with a tendency to heavier equipment produced to cope with 
changing conditions. The core-axe, which seems to have been introduced 
into Ireland about this time, is thought to indicate the infiltration into 
that country of Forest Culture elements. In Antrim, not unexpectedly, 
however, there appear to have been several local developments, as seems 
attested by a number of forms so distinctive as to have earned for these 
types designations from places where they have been recovered in 
abundance, 

For the Early Post-Glacial culture represented by the Early and Late 
Mesolithic industries of the Antrim raised beach Movius proposes the 
name Lernian after the classic site. Agreeing with him that in South- 
Western Scotland and North-Eastern Ireland there exists an indigenous 
Mesolithic province, and considering the identity of the Antrim early 
implemental series with the Argyll industrial relics, we may safely group 
the Campbeltown culture with his Early Larnian. 

Attention is nevertheless drawn to the fact that on the Scottish coast 
no industry has yet been found which is stratigraphically separable as 
the equivalent of the elementary Early Larnian of the Lower Lagoon 
Silt. Moreover, the Campbeltown equipment is demonstrably somewhat 
more comprehensive and advanced culturally than Movius's evolved 
Early Larnian from the gravels between the Lower and Upper Lagoon 
Silts of Cushendun, etc. (Horizon 2). This fact is attested by the presence 

' £.g. Glenarm 1; H. L. Movius, op. cil. (1037), pp. 200-10, 
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in the Argyll industries of such artifacts as gravers, micro-burins, trimmed 
obliquely truncated flakes, and, most important of all, a pick very strongly 
suggestive of Forest Culture. Apart from the few objects mentioned, 
which so far have not been identified among the Early Larnian products 
of Northern Ireland, it is in this facies that all our own artifacts find exact 
parallels. We may, therefore, on the evidence collected in Antrim and 
Argyll, regard the Campbeltown lithic material as expressive of a culture- 
phase somewhat later.than Movius's Horizon 2 of the Irish Early Larnian, 
wherein the influence of Forest Culture has not yet been detected. The 
testimony of the Argyll beach, too, suggests that this Baltic influence 
was in reality more widespread in Scotland, even in relatively Early Atlantic 
times, than has been thought. 

We scarcely envisage the continual arrival of bands of colonists, each 
one with its own industrial traditions, but rather the coming of people 
with a hybrid lithic culture composed of elements acquired by contacts 
and devised by necessity. Still, it also appears that from all the different 
cultural elements mentioned the beach-folk developed a provincial culture 
of their own. Further, the similarity in facies of the industrial groups 
proclaims that the communities on the Argyll and Antrim sides of the 
North Channel had the same needs bred of analogous conditions during 
the submergence in the Atlantic climatic period. 

The raised beach industry of Campbeltown may, therefore, be said to 
comprise a specialized equipment, and, though deriving basically from the 
English Upper Paleolithic (Creswellian), it shows features of other 
cultures. As we have suggested, it is thought that some forms were 
dictated by requirements and evolved locally. 


ll. DEVELOPMENT OF MeEsoLITHIc Raisep Bracn CULTURE. 


Because of changing climatic conditions, the cultural trend towards 
the end of the Irish Mesolithic is, we know, to heavier equipment. This 
is illustrated by certain flake-implements and more particularly by core- 
tools such as the typical ‘‘ Larne axe,”’ forms which may well point to the 
farther extension of Forest Culture. Research in Scottish littoral deposits, 
however, is not sufficiently advanced to permit us to assess the full 
significance of some objects from the raised beach on our side of the 
North Channel, which suggest the penetration of Baltic shapes and 
methods. 

A factor too important to be ignored in South-Western Scotland is 
the dearth of material suitable for the manufacture by flaking of the 
larger tool-types such as occur in Irish Late Mesolithic industries. Never- 
theless, there are indications which suggest that evidence of similar 
development in Scotland ought to exist. In this connexion, the relatively 
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large, thick, rolled, and often deeply porcellanized flints, which from time 
to time have been collected from the surface of the so-called 25-foot raised 
beach on our seaboards, invite investigation. 

The large bone and antler tools and hybrid barbed points from the 
Argyll islands and caves definitely indicate such development after the 
maximum transgression, even as they mark the advance of Baltic Forest 
Culture. The writer may mention his own discoveries of flaked stone 
tools with tranchet-like cutting-edges, and his recognition of core-tools 
among surtace-finds from Loch Lomondside and the Tweed valley. These 
objects, however, by their associations are assignable to late stone industries 
(probably belonging to an early metal age),! although the implements are 
certainly made in the tradition of Mesolithic prototypes, of which the 
raised beach and other deposits of the West may yet be shown to contain 
numbers. 

So far, then, as we read the archwological and other evidence afforded 
by discoveries on the Irish and Scottish seaboards, it appears that, whereas 
the Early Mesolithic industries of the raised beach in Antrim and Argyll 
may be grouped together, different finds from West and South-Western 
Scotland point to the existence of two approximately contemporary facies 
in our Late Mesolithic culture. One of these would be marked by its 
lithic products, as in Ireland (? Late Larnian), and the other is dis- 
tinguished by its bone and antler tools and hunting-gear, for which facies 
Movius proposes the name Obanian.* 

The field of research offered by the Littorina or Atlantic raised beach 
in Scotland is virtually untouched, and its archeological possibilities are 
far indeed from being tested. We are, therefore, fully confident future 
inquiry will show that on our coasts the Mesolithic industries boast a wide 
distribution. It may be, too, that the Scottish contribution will eventu- 
ally prove as informative as the quota furnished by Northern Ireland. 

In the present state of knowledge we have no means of ascertaining 
how long the exponents of our early littoral culture survived. It is fairly 
sure, however, that these folk could offer little resistance to the ** Neolithic” 
invaders with a full culture,? whose spread is attested in this apparently 
favoured region comprising the western shores of Arran, those of the 
Solway Firth,‘ and both sides of the North Channel. 


12. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS. 


A.—At Campbeltown relics of a stone industry are distributed 
throughout the upper part of the raised beach deposits, but locally they 
! Trans. Glas, Arch, Soc., vol. ix., pt. iv. (1030-40), p. 328; and Proc. Soe, Ant, Seot,, vol. Ixxiv. pp, 6-10, 
* Op, cif. (1040), p. 78. 
* See V. Gordon Childo's “ Neolithic Settlement in the West of Scotland" in The Scottish Geographical 
Magazine, vol. 50 (January 1034), pp. 18-19, 
‘ Finds of core-axes mentioned in Mem. Geol. Survey, Carlisle and Silloth (1926), p. 70. 
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are concentrated. They originate from shore occupation-sites dating back 
to the period of rising sea-level, and they were incorporated into the beach 
formation during the emergence. 

The rolled and/or heavily patinated condition of some of the lithic 
products suggests they are older than their unscathed companions; yet 
no typological difference whatever can be detected between the altered and 
unchanged artifacts. 

B.—Though flint, derived from the chalk of Northern Ireland and 
imported into Argyll, went to the manufacture of most of the artifacts 
recovered, local native rocks were also employed. Thus, quartz was very 
freely used and a few implements were fashioned in schistose grit. 

C.—All the artifacts are of pre-Neolithic character, there being a 
complete absence of elements suggestive of true Neolithic culture among 
the industrial relies from the Campbeltown raised beach deposits. For 
these reasons, and because of geological and allied ascription of the raised 
beach on both sides of the North Channel to the Atlantic climatic period, 
the collection assembled by MecCallien is assigned to Mesolithic culture. 

D.—The Campbeltown industry may be grouped with the Mesolithic 
of Northern Ireland, called Larnian by Dr Hallam L. Movius, jr., to 
designate the Early Post-Glacial culture so typically represented at the 
Curran, Larne, and at Cushendun, Co. Antrim. 

Our Scottish series most closely resembles the Early Larnian from 
Movius's archeological Horizons 1 and 2 at Cushendun, and more particu- 
larly the second (the gravel intercalated between the Lower and Upper 
Lagoon Silts of the Antrim raised beach) with its distinctive tool-forms 
which find exact parallels in McCallien’s and Gray's collections. 

E.—The Argyll artifacts, like those referable to the Early Mesolithic 
group of Antrim, have their ancestry in the English Upper Paleolithic 
(Creswellian), and consequently have their roots in the Aurignacian, 
industrial vestiges of which are retained in the assemblage. The Scottish 
series, however, is stronger than the Irish in later elements, such as some 
types met with in the upper layers of Creswell. For example, the micro- 
burin and forms prepared by micro-burin technique proclaim the penetra- 
tion of Tardenoisian culture into the Scottish raised beach industry and 
also that its elements reached Scotland at an earlier period than was 
formerly suspected. 

Although no worked bone was obtained at Campbeltown, the infiltration 
of Baltic Forest Culture is suggested by a few objects, a small pick being 
particularly significant. The presence of these different forms also indicates 
that the Argyll stone industry is culturally more advanced and is possibly 
of lesser antiquity than the second stage of Movius's Early Larnian, 
which it otherwise so clearly resembles. 

F.—Climatic conditions on the coasts of Northern Ireland and South- 
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Western Scotland in the Early Post-Glacial period being alike, and human 
needs being similar, these factors dictated the development of a local 
provincial culture. So far, only the more complex sections of the Antrim 
raised beach provide adequate proof of the evolution of this pre-Neolithic 
culture, but it is confidently expected that future researches in the Scottish 
littoral deposits will afford equally conclusive evidence. 


APPENDIX. 


It appears that the Mesolithic industry recovered from the Campbeltown 
raised beach deposits, which are assignable to Early Atlantic times, antedates 
the advanced bone and antler industries from the Argyll shell-mounds and 
caves respectively resting upon and behind the equivalent raised beach. The 
situation of these shell-mounds and caves points to occupation during the 
period of emergence in Late Atlantic times following the maximum trans- 
gression of the sea; and their archmological contents prove the deeper penetration 
of Forest Culture into Scotland. | 


VI. 


MEDIEVAL DWELLING SITES AND A PRIMITIVE VILLAGE IN 
THE PARISH OF MANOR, PEEBLESSHIRE. Excavations In 
JuLY 1939. By ROBERT B. K. STEVENSON, M.A., F.S.A.Scor., 
KEEPER OF THE MUsEUM. 


Read February 22, 1941. 
l. CHristison No. 10. 


Scooped Enclosures with several *‘ Floors." 

Attention was drawn by Christison in Proceedings, vol. xxii., 1887-88, 
to the numerous ancient sites in the upper portion of the Manor Valley, 
Peeblesshire, the important forts nearer the Tweed being subsequently 
described in his Karly Fortifications in Scotland, Of the sites described 
in the Proceedings, however, he apparently did not visit Nos. 8-10, regard- 
ing which he stated on the authority of Mr Linton of Glenrath that they 
were like No. 7, which he himself visited, but that they were almost 
ploughed out. In one of them Mr Linton had found a portion of a quern. 
Actually they are quite unlike No, 7, but do resemble one another closely. 
Further monuments of the same class exist in the valley: two on the 
northern slope of Cademuir opposite Kirkton Manor, close together on 
opposite sides of a burn, at about the point where the hill slope becomes 
gentler towards the flood plain of the Manor Water (what is possibly a 
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variant of the type may be found at about the same level, but farther 
east opposite Bellanridge Farm); one close to the Well Bush spring, 
Canada Hill: one close to the ruins of Posso; another between Langhaugh 
Farm and Youth Hostel; possibly yet another 100 yards downhill from 
Christison No. 8; also one found by Mr Angus Graham half-way up the 
northern slope of Woodhill, Posso. | 

The characteristics which these monuments have in common, and 
which differentiate them from others, can be described briefly. Situated 
on a sloping hillside, the area marked off by an enclosing rampart or wall 
is mostly lower than the ground outside, This is markedly so on the uphill 
side, where the enclosing wall stands on the level of the ground outside 
and is clearly not meant to be defensible against attack from above. The 
interior is not uniformly level, but consists of a number of separate level 
“floors,” quasi-circular, arranged in the main in two horizontal rows. 
The downhill side of the lower row is probably levelled up by terracing. 
The general shape of the enclosure is oval, usually with the long axis 
horizontal. Figs. 1 and 2 show some of the variations possible on the 
common theme. 

Such “scooped enclosures,” as they may provisionally be called, were 
noted by the Royal Commission in their Dumfriesshire Inventory, under 
the heading of enclosures to which they attributed the name “birren.”” ! 
The type was more clearly defined in their volume on Midlothian as an 
“excavated and walled enclosure.’ “Situated on sloping hillsides, they 
are generally hollowed out on the higher side and walled round the ends 
and lower margins.’ Unfortunately no plans were given, the system of 
“floors”? was still unremarked, and (see footnote 4 below) recognition was 
incomplete. Regarding the purpose of these enclosures it was suggested 
that “‘they may have been homesteads or possibly medieval ‘birrens’ 
used for the concealment of stock.” 

The limits of the distribution of monuments of this class have not been 
ascertained. They occur, however, in some numbers at the head of the 
Bowmont Water? and elsewhere in Roxburghshire;* round the Gala Water; * 
near Edinburgh; * in Peeblesshire; and apparently in Berwickshire, and 





' See Early Fortifications in Scolland, pp. 47-0, for a discussion of this word. 

® Barly Fortifications in Scolland, p. 355. 

* Information from Dr Steer. 

iIn the Royal Commission's Midlothian Inventory besides thoee listed aa such, the “fort"’’ above 
Heriot Station (No. 107) is probably of this class, as are the “fort” at Nether Brotherstone (No. 89), 
the walled enclosure in Brotherstone Wood (No. 03), and an unnoted, almost obliterated site on the 
opposite side of the Hrothershicla Burn from the “fort No. 01. Neo. 01 itself, although seriously 
damaged by quarrying, like so many of these sites, consista of a very large group of “floors” with 
remains of a ditch and bank, and may be akin to the scooped enclosures. 

. At least two are recognisable in the King’s Park, Arthur's Seat: one, rather irregular, at the 
south-east corner of the Dunaapic Terraces, close to the Queen's Drive, and one at the edge of 
Duddingston Loch west of the Windy Gowl, a most unusual situation, The “floora™ of the latter 
example seem to have been obliterated by a later road running across the enclosure. 
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Fig. 1. Scooped enclosures in Manor Parish. 
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frequently in parts of Dumfriesshire; but are not recognisable in the 
archeological literature of Cumberland and Westmorland.’ Our sites 
may have a genetic connection with the clusters of egg-shaped scooped 
enclosures in the Northumberland Cheviots, some of which are said to be 
Romano-British.* 

The size of our scooped enclosures varies considerably, but 100-150 feet 
may be standard. (In this connection an interesting statement is quoted 
by Christison, Karly Fortifications, p. 48, from the Old Statistical Account 
that in Westerkirk, Dumfriesshire, there were many burians of a circular 
form from 108 to 150 feet in diameter. There was stated to be one near 
almost every farmstead, generally on the first piece of dry or rising ground.) 
They are situated on moderate or steep slopes well up from the valley 
bottom. Concealment is not attempted, and they may command a good 
view; but they are not defensible from above, and in fact it frequently 
happens that the hillside just above them begins to rise more steeply. 
Thus Christison No. 10 is 200 feet above the Manor Water on an exposed 
spur. A.number of examples, ¢.g. Cademuir and Christison Nos. 8 and 9, 
lie close to the limit between the improved and unimproved land, arable 
and hill pasture of the nineteenth century, which may be reminiscent of 
an earlier limit. They may also be at the same level as, and close to, springs, 
e.g. Christison Nos. § and 10, Well Bush, and near Tinnis Castle. 

In some cases there are adjacent to the enclosures traces of former 
agriculture. Thus immediately at the back of Christison No. 8 there are 
a number of horizontal cultivation terraces, while an enclosed plot of 
rectangular shape, 40 by 50 yards, containing “vertical” rigs is joined to 
the westernmost enclosure on Cademuir by a dyke. Just below Christison 
No. 10 on a small level piece of ground are the remains of what may have 
been a pen. It is to be expected that other similar traces will be noticed 
in connection with other sites. 

The situation of the enclosures and their number allow us to dismiss, 
at any rate as a primary function, the “concealment of cattle,” and to 
suggest at the same time that they played an important part in the 
country's economy. 

As the sites are only 200 feet or less above the valley bottom, it seems 
unlikely that they were used only seasonally in connection with a system 
of transhumance by people who lived elsewhere in winter. Thus there 
is an enclosure in the main Tweed valley, and close to the present main 
road, about half a mile N.E. of Tinnis Castle, near Drumelzier. That they 
might even so have a seasonal importance is shown by the mention in 

1 Tt is just possible that two of the ‘enclosures in Glencoin Park, Ullawater, listed by Mr Hay, may 
he of this typo (Cumberland and Westmorland Antiquarian and Archeological Society's Transactions, 
vol, zzxrvi, 1030). 


* This type, whose forward part is a hollow rather than a level terrace, is cited by Mr Ian A. 
Richmond as a possible analogy to St Cuthbert’s dwelling on Farnoe (.Antiquily, vol. xv. p. 88, 1041), 
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sixteenth-century documents of a shiel or summer house on Cademuir. 
(See Appendix.) 

The close and even spacing of these enclosures, in particular the series 
Well Bush to Posso where there are six within a mile and three-quarters, 
suggests a division of land, perhaps ground owned by larger holders 
divided up among tenants or cottars. (See I. F. Grant, Social and Economic 
Development af Scotland before 1603, pp. 295 fF.) 

The internal divisions of the scooped enclosures are fairly regular in 
size, about 30—40 feet in diameter and not clearly differentiated in function. 
This, the absence of obvious communication between the floors, the 
scarcity of well-marked entrances to the enclosures themselves, as well 
as the large amount of labour obviously expended on the construction, 
argue for the almost exclusive use of the enclosures for human habitation, 
at most shared with a few sheep. 


Excavation of Christison No. 10. 


As the class of monument we have been considering did not seem to 
have been sharply differentiated from other types of enclosure, as there 
were 80 many examples in the Manor Valley, and as there seemed to be 
an increasing interest in the various monuments of uncertain but probably 
varying date termed, apparently rather loosely, ““homesteads'’ in the 
North of England, it seemed very desirable that one should be investigated 
by partial excavation. Accordingly, with the help of a grant from the 
Society, work was commenced in July 1939 on the example listed as No. 10 
by Christison in Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot., vol. xxii. This is a very typical 
“scooped enclosure’ (Pl. XA V, 1 and 3), situated on an exposed spur on the 
north side of the Hopeterrick Burn opposite Hallmanor, at about 1000 feet 
O.D. It was chosen because the plough had never come near it, unlike 
most of the others. In consequence no accumulation of transported 
and disturbed soil would have to be removed, and, further, projecting 
stones hinted at the character of the enclosing wall and of some of the 
subdivisions of the interior. In addition there was a well-marked entrance, 
The plan in fig. 3 is clearer than any description. 

Main Cul.—An eight-foot wide cut was made across two of the floors 
and continued to cross the enclosing wall at about its highest and lowest 
points (fig. 4). The detailed description of the cut follows it downhill 
from the outer edge of the enclosure. It was found that at the top end a 
stratum of moderately loose light-brown earth with small stones, apparently 
natural, had been cut into by a shallow trench which sloped down gently 
for 3 feet, with a steep scarp on the downhill side originally 9 inches deep 
but increased by the upceast which, however, was not, strictly speaking, 
stratigraphically distinguishable. Underlying the brown stony stratum 
was the hard yellow “till.” Against the steep side of the trench large 
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revetting stones had been built. These were first thought to have been 
held in place by an outer bank of rubble (Pl. XXVI, 1), but the last minute 
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recognition of a very shallow scooped “floor” at this point, outside the 
enclosure and presumably secondary with a fine paving close to the outer 
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wall on the north side of the cut (p. 106 infra), makes this a point requiring 
future investigation. The bank of rubble is more likely to have been 
make-up for the secondary “floor.”" The brown stony bank was 6 feet 
thick behind the revetting, and to a depth of 6 inches below the turf was 
capped by a layer of more humic material containing stones, This capping 
is uneven and the scarcity of its stones puzzling. Nevertheless it might 
be the remains of a rubble core; for on the inside of the bank some larger 
blocks, among which those that may have slipped slightly could not be 
distinguished from those in sifu, were clearly vestiges of an inner revetting 
some of which, along with the rubble that it had retained, had slipped 
down the slope. The inner edge of this enclosing wall, which is unlikely 
ever to have been very formidable (see below), practically coincided with 
the point where the scooping process had begun. 

The greywacke had been quarried, giving a jagged face some 18° 
steeper than the slope of the till, which higher up had overlain it. After 
a drop of 6 feet in 10 feet the constructors of the site had quarried fairly 
horizontally for 22 feet to form a “floor.” Large blocks set against the 
quarried slope, which at the bottom was nearly vertical for 18 inches, 
show that the floor had a back wall, from which rather than from the 
enclosing wall the really rather small quantity of tumbled blocks on the 
floor may for the most part have come. On the forward edge of the floor 
two blocks, headers, lying in the middle of the cut, were the only signs of 
building. The rubbed side of one showed that it had previously been 
used for some other purpose. At the side of the floor a slight but sharp 
drop to the adjacent floor to the south was very stony on the surface, but 
was not sectioned. Half-way between front and back of the floor an 
open hearth had been carefully constructed on a very slightly depressed 
portion of the rock surface (Pl. XXVI, 2). It consisted of some fat 
paving-stones and some smaller stones surrounded by a low circular kerb 
with an overall diameter of 3} feet. The whole was reddened by fire, but 
there were no traces of peat, charcoal, or occupation, on or beside it, The 
thinness of the covering of earth, only 6—9 inches including turf, over the 
old level of the floor, allowing of leaching of the soil by rain action, may’, 
as suggested by Miss Keef, explain the lack of occupation soil both here 
and at other points. Elsewhere on the floor practically nothing in the 
way of paving covered the jagged projections of the quarried rock, which 
had merely been evened up roughly by spreading brown earth with quarry 
chips and some subangular scree stones 9-18 inches across. The freshly 
quarried material no doubt had for the most part split into pieces too small 
to be used as “levellers’’ or as building material. The subangular 
“lJevellers” were probably to give firmness to the loose stony spread which 
was the flooring proper, and the workmen suggested that they might also 
have assisted in the drainage. Only two small finds were made on the floor 
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just described: an iron nail from the region of the hearth, which is like 
the larger nails from the lower floor; and a small subrectangular sliver of 
burnt greywacke, about 4 inch across with a hole 4,4, inch in diameter bored 
not quite in the centre and countersunk on one side. 

From the forward edge of the floor the quarried rock sloped down once 
more, dropping 34 feet in 9 feet, the last foot being almost vertical. A 
number of blocks scattered on the lower third of the gentler part of this 
slope must represent a piece of walling, but it was not determined which, 
if any, were footings actually tn sifu. The general plan suggests that the 
narrow area between this walling and that bounding the upper floor was. 
used as a passage to the floor north of them. 

The lower floor was backed simply by the sharp rise of the quarried 
face surmounted by the walling, both referred to in the last paragraph. 
In front of this the rock bottom of the floor was quarried level for about 
3 feet, half of which was remarkably smooth (Pl. XXVIII, 1). Beyond this 
the jagged surface was like that of the floor above for some 10 feet, after 
which it commenced to slope down gently. <A sloping triangular hole in 
the rock may just possibly have been a post-hole of rudimentary character, 
as some vertical stones of small size were jammed into the corner, unlike 
the usual horizontal levelling stones (Pl. XXVIII, 1). These levellers were 
more numerous than on the floor above, particularly on the part of the 
floor beyond the point at which the rock sloped downwards for the last 
time. For there the surface had been kept level for a further 15 feet by 
a bank or terrace of earth and stones, including quarried material, laid on 
top of the sloping surface of the rock, which was still quarried. The made 
earth of the terrace was capped with numerous levelling stones, which 
were, however, too uneven to do away with the necessity of a “loose 
stony spread (PI. XXVIII, 1). The outer edge of the floor, which was 
thus about 30 feet across, was bounded by a close-set row of header blocks 
with rubble beyond. 

This piece of walling continued round to form part of the edge of the 
south side of the floor. Here an area was excavated, leaving a 2-foot balk 
between it and the main cut. It was found that the rock at the back of 
the scooped floor curved round, and was left as an unquarried boss, on which, 
however, there was no till: the surface was slightly yellow and friable and 
consisted of tiny jagged pieces, contrasting with the more irregular and 
less finely fractured quarried surfaces. Where the boss met the layer of 
levellers on the floor, several stretchers may mark a line of construction. 
A number of the levellers were larger than the rest and might rather be 
interpreted as disturbed walling, for the walling on the edge of the floor 
did not reappear definitely in the area, although a number of fair-sized 
blocks nearer the outer edge were probably the remains of walling. No 
sign of any door or other entrance, no space free of large stones, was 
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found. A more definite row of blocks occurred as a concave edging to the 
floor at the point where the ground started to drop quite sharply to the 
entrance. 

The main cut was carried down for half its width through the made-up 
terracing to the rock. The quarried rock face sloped down, falling 2 feet 
in 10 feet. Into this face a post-hole had been cut, 1 foot broad at the 
top and 7 inches at the bottom, to a depth of about 10 inches, its bottom 
being about 1 foot 4 inches below the level of the flooring. Unfortunately 
it is not known whether the levellers were interrupted above the hole. The 
small size of the hole shows that it had been made, and the post erected in 
it, before the made earth was laid. Into the post-hole, against its downhill 
side, a flat screestone 1 foot 1 inch high had been packed vertically. There 
were also several smaller quarried and non-quarried packers, but stones 
and earth had loosely fallen in so that looseness was the only difference 
between the filling and the surrounding made earth. This post-hole had 
been rather to one side of the floor. 

Then the rock gave place to till as the natural, and this ran with a fall 
of only 6 inches in 8 feet before sloping down steeply. The walling at 
the edge of the floor was found to overlie blocks buried below the surface. 
One was very massive and rested directly on the till. Beyond it were 
blocks of more normal size, those nearer the surface forming a regular 
coursed wall of headers, about 4 feet thick all told. The rather dirty 
coloured earth among the lower of these blocks was continued on the inner 
side of the massive block for some 2 feet, where there was a marked line 
of cleavage between it and the normal light-brown made earth of the 
terracing (Pl. XAXVIT, 2). It would thus seem that a trench had been eut 
parallel with the walling, and indeed it had penetrated 6 inches into the 
till. Time did not allow of sufficient examination, and some further 
excavation is needed at this point also. Buried in the dump or terracing 
of stony light-brown made earth a foot short of the supposed trench were 
some large blocks. These, taken in conjunction with the trench, suggest 
that we have to allow for more than one constructional period; for the 
levellers of the flooring covered both uninterruptedly. 

Further indications pointing in the same direction were given by the 
outer revetting of the enclosure wall. The buried walling at the edge 
of the floor, besides retaining the terracing, marked the inner edge of the 
enclosure wall, the core of which was formed of small rubble. This rubble 
was revetted on the outside by a row of massive blocks, up to 3 feet by 
2 feet in the face and over 1 foot thick. But these blocks rested on a 
stratum of unmistakable midden earth that commenced just outside the 
inner line of walling, but may be associated with the dirty earth previously 
mentioned. This midden deposit was up to 9 inches thick and stretched 
several feet outside the revetting. It was continuous right round to the 
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entrance of the enclosure. In the main cut, and there only, several large 
blocks lay in front of the revetting, on and bedded into the midden. As 
the revetting was irregular at this point, they may be supposed to be 
subsequent buttressing. The midden appeared to rest directly on the till. 

Finds—The only finds made in the midden, although we cleared a 
trench three feet wide along as far as the entrance, were a broken pounder 
of quartzite of the kind formed of a fairly 
large waterworn pebble with one end flat- 
tened into two or three smooth facets, a 
pot-boiler, and some tiny fragments of 
ruddle. There were also a few bones, re- 
presenting pig, ox, young sheep, a fragment 
of bird's wing, and the ulna of a young 
rabbit, besides some charred fragments. 

The finds from the level of the lower 
floor were fairly numerous; but the fact 
that almost all came from the loose stony 
layer some 4 inches thick, which besides 
being the floor level was also immediately 
below the humus, indicates a risk of con- 
tamination. The number may be held, 
however, to show that most were hardly 
fortuitous, so that an exhaustive list is given. 

Chiefly on the lower floor, but some also 
inside the entrance, over a score of pot- 
sherds were found. Many, however, were 
very small, and there were no rims and 
bits of only two bases. Mr G. C. Dunning 
thinks they are very late medieval, four- 
teenth or fifteenth century, if not later. 
“The extremely hard thoroughly fired ware, 
flat base, and pale green glaze present on 
the inner surface of some sherds, all suggest a late date." Most are 
pink or grey in colour, varying slightly in smoothness of texture, with 
a buff slip and traces of lead glaze chiefly grey-green or dull red in 
colour. The only sizeable base was flat with sharply expanding sides 
(fig. 5, 3), and had an estimated diameter of 6 inches; the other may have 
been similar, The only sherd found deeply stratified, in the make up of 
the terracing but only an inch or so above the edge of the post-hole, is 
of precisely the same quality as the larger piece of base, which was found 
5 inches above it. One sherd was of a completely different ware, being 
light brown in colour, slightly sticky to the feel, and with a faint smell 
like that of a new clay tobacco pipe. Part of the curve of the neck 
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was recognisable, bearing a horizontal fluting. There were no traces 
of glaze. 

A dozen iron tackets of various sizes were scattered all over the lower 
floor in the “loose stony.” One has a round domical head # inch across 
with a straight stalk 4 inch long. Five have roundish heads, only slightly 
domed, { inch and less across, with a square stalk which begins to bend 
after about 7%; inch: in one case it is bent sharply in and continues for 
} inch to end square just short of the edge, while in another it curves down 
gently after the bend till it ends 4 inch below the edge. Three are squarish- 
headed, ¢ inch across, with stalks broken off too short to see if they bent. 
Two are irregular headed, about the same size, with thick squarish stalks 
(#5 inch), running fairly straight, one for half an inch. 

At the edge of the floor, close to the unquarried boss of rock, in a 
crevice down into the rock and partly under a levelling stone, there was 
found part of a broken iron knife (fig. 5, 1). The tang, which was 
uppermost, and the solid stop almost 1 inch long, with a small fragment 
of the base of the blade, were all that remained, but showed it to be part 
of a table-knife of the type current in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
to judge from the complete specimens in the Guildhall Museum, London, 
most kindly explained to me by Mr Waddington. Nine hand-made iron 
nails had squarish stalks and the head hammered down to an irregular 
square about { inch across. The longest stalk is 14 inch long and 
about 7g inch thick, Two may have had broader wedge-shaped stems 
7 [inch long, while two others are smaller nails with thinner stalks. 
In addition there was a piece of knife-blade and a shapeless piece of 
iron. 

A number of small blocks of stone, including greywacke grit, from the 
lower floor had been rubbed smooth on one face, probably as Wwhetstones. 
Also of greywacke grit was the butt-end of a hone about 14 inch broad and 
£ inch thick, with a rounded tapering unrubbed grip 12 inch long; what 
might possibly have been the other end of the same hone was a triangular 
fragment 2 inches long. A very peculiar piece of stone 44 inches by 
1{ inch by $ inch, probably a fine-grained greywacke, but now of a rich 
brown colour and shiny all over as if much worn by handling, has one 
long narrow side highly polished. In the make up of the terracing was a 
flattish: oval pebble about 34 inches by 2 inches by 14 inch battered at 
one end, and also ground flat and very smooth along one of the narrow 
long sides giving a surface 24 inches by # inch covered with fine scratches 
oblique to the long axis. It had been held in the hand and used for rubbing 
in much the same way as the shiny brown stone. 

A considerable number of tiny fragments of ruddle or “keil” were 
scattered about. A couple of small lumps of “keil" show signs of use: 
one, 1} inch long and 1 inch broad, had been rubbed flat on one broad 
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face, while the other piece, 14 inch long, had been rubbed to an irregular 
six-sided figure, each side showing distinct stria. 

Finally, a considerable quantity of bottle glass was found, chiefly in 
the southward extension of the main cut, and quite an amount of it on the 
unquarried boss of rock. This suggests a difference in date from the other 
finds, although some pieces occurred at 4 inches below the turf. At least 
three bottles are represented, one olive-green with numerous bubbles, 
the others browner and a little thicker. The two qualities were found 
mixed up together. One of the bottles had been comparatively straight- 
sided, though off the plumb, with a high kick in the base (fig. 5, 2). Another 
may have been onion-shaped. No bits of neck were found. Mr W. A. 
Thorpe dates the fragments to about the early eighteenth century. 

/ntrance.—Half the entrance of the enclosure was also examined. 
The line of revetting blocks turned inwards at the hollow that marked 
the entrance superficially (Pl. XXV, 2). A number of tumbled blocks in 
front of them indicated that here there had been more than one course of 
revetting stones. No roadway was recognised, and the steep passage-way 
—rising in the entrance 1} foot in 7 feet—must have been pretty stony. 
A knob of unworn rock in the centre is only 4 inches below the top of the 
turf, and gives the best indication of where the original surface ran. Down 
from the line of stones which edged a passage-like extension of the lower 
floor, there was a level represented by specks of charcoal among the earth 
between the stones that formed a steep drop to the entrance, from which 
we may assume that the steepness is original, although the excavation 
was not continued there down to the natural. 

Outside the entrance, on its north side, a ragged semicircle of blocks 
(Pl. XXV, 2), ending in a particularly massive stone 18 feet away, bounded 
the approach, which runs up a hollow between two amall natural spurs. 
On the other side of the approach there was no such boundary walling, but 
rather what was at first taken for a ditch debouching from alongside the 
enclosure wall, One of the workmen, however, pointed out that it was the 
end of a path that had run round the south side of the enclosure and 
continued along the contour of the hillside eastwards towards the Hope- 
terrick Burn, and which perhaps ultimately led to Christison No. 9. 

North End.—Two further points inside the enclosure were examined, 
both at the north end. The general plan suggests that this north part, 
consisting of two big floors, is an annexe tacked on to the original enclosure, 
which would, in that case, have been more nearly circular: for not only 
are there kinks in the east and west sides of the oval as it is now, but the 
whole northern part stands up clearly and its wpper floor is divided off 
from the main part of the enclosure by a very massive bank (now crowned 
by a ruinous wind-break dyke) which might well have been the line of an 
original outer wall. This suggestion also provides an explanation for a 
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triangular space between the lower floors, that has no apparent function, 
but which might be a piece left unused when the curvilinear annexe was 
added to the more circular enclosure. A small area 14 feet by 4 feet was 
cleared in the upper floor of this northern annexe, where the grass was 
much greener than in the main part of the enclosure and where there was 
some bracken. A humic layer extended to 6 inches below the top of the 
turf, and then there was a layer 2 inches thick containing a few stones, 
followed by the till, There were no levelling stones to suggest that there 
had been a flooring as on the other floors examined. 

At the north-east end of the annexe a cut was made across the enclosing 
wall at its most prominent point. This showed a very massive revetting 
block on the inside with some smaller stones on edge in front of it, and 
yellow earth banked up behind it. On the yellow earth was a stony capping 
which became somewhat thicker as it sloped down on the outside, where 
despite some scattered blocks no revetting was found. The wall was thus 
analogous at this point to that at the top of the main cut, the revetment 
having been possibly robbed. There were no finds in this part of the 
enclosure. 

Oulside Floors.—A final development in the excavation was the discovery 
that just north of the edge of the top of the main cut there was a fine close- 
set massive paving, quite unlike anything that had so far been found 
(Pl. XXVI, 1). This was then seen to explain the strange flatness of the 
ground immediately above the enclosure, for it belonged to one of two 
very shallowly scooped and inconspicuous floors that lay beyond the 
enclosing wall. The plan suggests that they were a later addition. 


Conclusions. 


The excavations so far, although one or two vital points which bear 
on the appearance of the structure in the period of its occupation still 
require examination, confirm the deductions reached at the beginning of this 
paper. The enclosure had been elaborately constructed by quarrying the 
rock and heaping up a terrace. The several floors had been surrounded 
by walls. Although neither Christison No. 10 nor any other site in the 
valley seems likely to furnish proof of the original character of these walls, 
it must be supposed that they rose to some height, sufficient, at least in 
the case of the upper floor with the carefully constructed hearth, to have 
earried a roof. The midden, with the remains of three kinds of edible 
domestic animals, and the potsherds from the lower floor, also confirm 
the supposition that we are dealing with a dwelling site. The hones, 
fragments of ruddle, and the utilised stones are the only evidence of the 
inhabitants’ activities. The quern found by Mr Linton, though its type 
and the site from which it came are unknown, must not be forgotten. The 
picture that presents itself at present is thus one of a cluster of quasi-circular 
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huts, with their roofs borne on more than one post, surrounded by an 
enclosing wall to keep livestock from intruding; along the upper edge of 
the enclosure the wall and ditch served also to divert rainwash, as has been 
suggested in a similar instance by Lady Fox (see below). 

Although the midden of the first period contained no dateable relics 
and although sherds were not recovered from the upper floor, the sherds 
and knife may be taken to indicate that the enclosure was in full working 
order in the fifteenth or sixteenth century. The bottle glass may be 
rejected as intrusive. 

The records of travellers, collected in Hume Brown's Early Travellers in 
Scotland before 1700, agree in describing the dwellings of the people of 
southern Scotland as very rude, with roofs frequently of turf or heather 
coming down so low that sheep could graze on top of them. Although 
the shape of these dwellings is not apparent, our site does not by comparison 
with these descriptions seem to have been so primitive as to render doubtful 
the date indicated by the finds. 

An earlier date might, however, be suggested for the fine scooped 
enclosure at Langhaugh constructed to take advantage of a deep natural 
gully; for it is of a nature strongly contrasting with the complex of square 
and rectangular foundations a few yards on the other side of the gully 
which seem to focus on the foundations of a small square tower, presumably 
one of the series of medieval watch-towers mentioned in the New Statistical 
Account. The tower and houses at Langhaugh were in existence in 1560, 
when they are mentioned as being the subject of a dispute.’ <A similar 
juxtaposition at Posso strengthens the argument. The settlement with 
the tower might in each case be as it were the successor of the enclosure. 
It is of interest in this connection that on the Bowmont Water a scooped 
enclosure entirely typical as regards position, size, and constructional 
method is called the Peel of Mow. In any case it seems probable that 
this class of structure had a long history. 

Certain features of other recently excavated structures which were 
occupied during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries are of importance 
for comparison, since one case gives some support to the interpretation of 
our “floors” as the remains of circular dwellings, and the other extends 
the field of inquiry. 

A cluster, on level ground, of four irregular curvilinear buildings 
impinging on one another and each from 30 to 50 feet across, of which one 
was apparently a dwelling, was investigated at Askerton Park in north 
Cumberland by Miss K. 8. Hodgson. 

The quarrying and terracing technique was employed in preparing the 

' History of Peeblesshire (od. Walter Buchan), 1027, vol. til. p. 502. 


® Information from Dr Steer, 
'7Tr. Cumb, and Weal, A. & A, Soe., vol. xuxiz., 1930, 
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sites for long rectangular houses forming a “homestead” on Gelligaer 
Common, Glamorgan. This feature is discussed by the excavator, Lady 
Fox, in Archwologia Cambrensis, vol. xciv., 1939. She concludes that “‘it is 
conceivable that these ‘platform’ buildings will be found to represent a 
technique characteristic of the Dark Ages and medieval periods in Wales."’ 

Other variations in Peeblesshire of the same technique should perhaps 
be mentioned here. Two groups, each of half a dozen single “*floors,"’ one 
on the east side of the Green Knowe and the other on the northern lower 
slope of the White Meldon on the opposite side of the Meldon Burn, seem 
similar to the “hut platforms" found as far afield as Glendalough, Co. 
Wicklow, as described in Journ. Roy. Soc. Ant. Ireland, vol. lxviii., 1938 
(W. J. Hemp and C. Gresham). A single scooped hollow lies only 
50 yards from the enclosure opposite Bellanridge Farm (mentioned 
on p. 95 above). This enclosure itself is unlike the “normal” scooped 
enclosure as defined on p. 93, in that a single floor stands up from the 
rest of the enclosure, thus being similar to the two sites excavated in 1939 
near Calroust Farm, off the Bowmont Water, by Dr K. A. Steer. 
Simple scooping, of course, occurs in Early Iron Age huts such as those 
in the larger fort on Cademuir. 

It may be suggested in passing that certain circular hill-top enclosures, 
with traces of circular structures, sometimes scooped, and other foundations 
inside, of the type represented by Christison No. 13 and the site above 
Easter Dawyck just over the col from Glack Burn (and the analogous 
valley-bottom site, Christison No. 16), were contemporary with and some- 
how complementary to our scooped enclosures. A link between the two 
may be provided by the strong and unusually situated site above the 
Meldon Burn, close to the small Peebles reservoir, the central area of which 
has been dug out. This has been done in such a way as to leave along the 
N.E. quadrant a row of hollows similar to the back of the upper row of 
Hloors of a scooped enclosure, and serving the same purpose. 

Our inquiry has led so far to conclusions that are inevitably tentative, 
but which may serve to awaken interest by suggesting that the “scooped 
enclosures "’ played an important part in the ordinary life of the Borders 
during a period the warlike side of which is better known. Perhaps the 
historians will take up the problems which cannot be solved by field 
archeology alone. 


=. CHRISTISON No, 2, 
Glenrath Village. 

Besides the “scooped enclosure," trial excavation was undertaken at a 
further site with the aid of the Society's grant. The object was to widen 
the scope of the inquiry to a historico-geographical survey of the Manor 
Valley, which after a couple of years’ work should give a picture of how 
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the valley was inhabited at different periods. It seems, however, desirable 
to present now the incomplete results it has so far been possible to obtain. 
For the second site, for the first season, a group of the hut-circles was 
selected which, as Christison showed, are such a feature of Glenrath. It 
is quite possible that the whole series of remains lying between the figures 
1 and 2 in his map in the Proceedings, a distance of almost half a mile, 
should be treated as a unit. The central third, however, of the “village” 
which they form attracted attention because there were clearly marked 
field boundaries running down from the hut-circles to the modern road. 

This section (fig. 6) commences at the delta formed by a burn issuing 
from a gorge in the hillside, it being the first burn on the north side of 
the glen below the cottage at Glenrath Hope. In the corner between the 
delta and the steep scree-covered slope there are a series of enclosures, 
some modified, at least, at a later date, and from their lower edge the first 
field boundary starts downhill, ending with an unusually crooked course 
and stopping unexpectedly short. Then a path runs westward fairly close 
to the edge of the scree, passing a small circle. Some 350 feet west of the 
burn a ramp slopes down from the path to a subrectangular enclosure in 
which there appeared to be two hut-circles, and from the 8.E. corner of 
which the next field boundary runs a practically straight course downhill 
for 250 feet. This enclosure was chosen for excavation. Adjacent, but 
nearer the scree, is another enclosure, half-moon shaped with a hut-circle 
raised in one corner. The bottom edge of the lower enclosure forms part 
of an irregular terrace from which field boundaries start. Of these there 
are six parallel to one another, marking fields that are on average rather 
over 100 feet across. In addition there is part of a fainter boundary in 
the middle of the second last field. Below the terrace at the top of the 
second of these fields there is a partly terraced enclosure, while at the head 
of the next field, also below the terrace, there is an oval enclosure with a 
single hut-circle at one end and an oval appendix at the other. Indications 
of irregular enclosures and scattered huts continue above the terrace to 
the last field, above which there begins an upper terrace closer to the scree. 
In several of the fields there are clearance cairns, some robbed by later 
stone gatherers and thus hollowed as described by Christison.' 

Tt would seem that the westernmost third of the village had been very 
similar to the section just described, to which it is joined by the higher 
terrace. It has, however, been much disturbed. In particular most traces 
of the “vertical” field boundaries have been obliterated, presumably by 
ploughing as indicated by some “horizontal’’ Iyncheta of more recent 


' Proc. Soe. Ant, Seol., 1887-8, p. 106. “Vertical flolds are also to be found opposite Langhaugh, 
but these have a much fresher appearance and are presumably more recent, They are straighter and 
obviously terraced, and have, as Mr Graham has pointed out to me, traces of several rigs cach, There 
are apparently oo associated clearance cairns. 
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appearance, but quite a considerable number of clearance cairns remain, 
some clearly deformed by the horizontal ploughing. 


The excavation of the enclosure chosen showed that it, like the two 
others close by, consisted of a courtyard and a single hut, the second hut- 
circle proving, as will be explained, illusory. The whole interior of the 
hut was cleared as well as the top of the surrounding walling (fig. 7). The 
entrance, which opened to the S.E., was 2 feet wide and paved with two 
large slabs: one side was unfortunately mutilated by rash excavation. 
The hut had an internal diameter of 14 feet. The floor first of all ran 
horizontal inwards for 6 feet, forming a well-paved segment which dropped 
a foot, however, from right to left. The paving-slabs, like those in the 
entrance, regularly ran under the inner facing stones. Bounding this 
segment were several stones sticking up about 9 inches to form, along with 
some less obviously placed stones, a cross division, rather uncertain at its 
N.E. end. Behind this line were some small possible paving-stones at a 
higher level. Another parallel cross division occurred 3 feet away, and 
bounded a final stony segment that rose to the bottom of the inner wall 
face. This lay 1} foot above the level of the entrance. The wall at one 
point here stood three stones high. 

The inner face of the hut wall was formed of a fairly even circle of large . 
stones, in most places only one row high. Next to the lowest point of the 
paving, beside one end of the main cross division, there was also farther 
back a poorer course of smaller stones, almost suggesting an ambry, and 
the large stone of the wall foundation was there hidden by a flooring of 
earth mixed with a large quantity of burnt water-rolled pebbles, some 
about the size of one's fist. This flooring had been laid above a couple of 
unburnt paving-slabs, apparently merely to raise the level of the floor 
which was here at its lowest. More re-used pot-boilers were also scattered 
over and among adjacent slabs (Pl. X XVIII, 3). 

In this earth flooring was found a spindle whorl, the only find in the hut 
except some minute specks of charcoal in the same earth, The whorl is 
made of a piece of whitish sandstone, 4 inch thick and 14 inches across, the 
upper and lower surfaces ground smooth and parallel. The edge is roughly 
chipped and partly ground, sloping in slightly to the upper surface. The 
perforation (min. diam. 7°; inch) is not quite vertical nor central, and is 
splayed slightly at each end. The sandstone is not local, and the whorl 
may therefore have been an import, although it might perhaps have been 
made from a glacial erratic. 

The outer wall of the hut to the left of the entrance was traced with 
some uncertainty, because much tumbled. Indeed after 7 feet or 8 feet it 
seemed to have gone, and only a rather doubtful line was picked up after 
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an interval of 10 feet. This line, against which there abutted blocks which 


seem to mark the inner face of the courtyard wall, was really a continuation 
of the direction of the first rather straight portion and was not a curve 
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Fig. 7. Plan and sections of excavations in Glenrath. 


concentric with the inner wall. The greater part of the outer face of the 
hut wall had coincided with that of the enclosure wall, which bulged out 
to correspond to the shape of the hut. This bulge mars the otherwise 
rectangular shape of the enclosure. We did not section it, however. On 
the other side of the entrance the outer face of the hut wall met, after 
4 feet, the revetment of a stony bank that covered a rise to a higher level. 
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This revetment continued through the hut wall to the inner face, which 
then took up its function. 

The bank showed that the area above it, a hollow surrounded by a 
curvilinear walling, was not after all a hut, as there was no way in. This 
was borne out by further excavation, which produced no satisfactory floor 
and showed that part of the walling above the bank was a mere heap of 
stones (fig. 7, section G), whose purpose may have been to head off animals 
entering the enclosure down the ramp from taking the direct line which, 
considering the levels, might have brought them on to the roof of the hut. 
A cut through the enclosure wall where it bounded the upper hollow north of 
the heap of stones showed that the hard till had been cut back to a depth 
of 6 inches at a point where it lay 2 feet below the present grass slope. A 
foot and a half from the cut in the till a revetment had been built and the 
space between filled up with largish stones, a spread of which at 6 inches 
below the turf may mark the level at the time of the operation. Inside 
the revetment was a bank of stones, probably the core of a wall whose 
inner face had gone at that point, although a few feet away a large block 
with a row of smaller blocks on top of it seemed to be the remains of such. 
If this is the case the outer wall would have had a thickness of about 3 feet. 

Over part of the courtyard the upper 6 inches was cleared without 
anything more like a floor being found than a thin scatter of stones, among 
which at about 4 inches from the surface were some unidentifiable fragments 
of iron, This was, however, the occupational level, for it was at the foot 
of the hut’s outer face, The lower side of the courtyard, as already 
mentioned, was a terrace. At the edge a few stones rose as if the poor 
remains of a wall. Then the banking dropped 2} feet in 8 feet. A section 
cut through this showed 14 foot of earth and stones at the edge of the 
courtyard overlying the yellow natural till and retained by a revetment of 
massive blocks now rising 14 foot, the lowest resting on the natural soil. 
There were numerous specks of charcoal in the earth of the banking. 

A cut at about 80 feet from the corner was also made through the field 
balk that ran down from the corner of the enclosure (fig. 7, section). On 
the surface it appeared as a line of seattered blocks and stones, on a 
slight rise that sloped more to the west than to the east side. It was shown 
that below the stones visible on the surface there were more numerous 
stones scattered in the earth to a depth of 14 foot, They lay on the level 
that was agreed on by the two local workmen as the base of the tilth, and 
which had a slope corresponding to surface indications. At 4 feet on 
either side of the stone balk the depth of the fine stoneless tilth was 1 foot. 
The depth and lack of stones are surprising. 

There is little that can be said in conclusion. The terracing, accom- 
panied by a certain degree of scooping, is a remarkable feature of the whole 
site and one to which there are no obvious parallels. The village has not 
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been dated by the trial excavation. It would appear, however, to be 
comparable in certain respects with the Yorkshire Romano-British villages 
and fields described by Raistrick in “Iron Age Settlements in W. Yorkshire.” ! 
It may be significant that whorls of fine-grained sandstone with well- 
ground flat surfaces are found there.’ The subdivision of the hut reminds 
one of the beehive house actually visited by Sir Arthur Mitchell in the 
Hebrides, and described by him in The Past in the Present, pp. 59-60, 
where the inhabitants slept in the inner raised portion. 
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APPENDIX. 


The Fztracts from the Records of the Burgh of Peebles (ed. W. Chambers, 1872) and 
Mr Walter Buchan in the History of Peeblesshire, vol. ii, (1925), tell the troubled 
story of the common lands of Cademuir, and give interesting details of the “tack” 
held by William Bell, a burgess and baillie of Peebles in the middle of the 
sixteenth century, In July 1557 one James Gledstanes of Hundleshope came 
with accomplices to Cademuir, “‘strikand our servand Robert Cleuch and causand 
him thairthrow to haif greit effusioun of blude, and takkand to erd our scheillis 
and houssis, cuttand the samin with hewin axis and suirdis."” What appears 
to be an account of the same incident later tells how Gledstanes came to the 
Burroleis, one of the lower quarters of Cademuir, William Bell “ being in peceabill 
possessioun of the samin be lawboring manuring of the ground thairof, pasturing 


* Yorks. Arch, Journal, vol. xxxiv. (1920), p. 110. i foid., p. 1S5. 
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his gudis thairupone, likeas he and his predecessoris hes bene in semlable posses- 
sioun thairof be the space of lx yeris immediatelie preceding.”” Then Gledstanes 
“maisterfullie and violentlie kest done and destroyit the said umquhile William 
acheill and somer hous biggit upon the saidis landis for keping of his gudis thair- 
upone, and hurt and woindit (4fan‘) his hird.” At the end of January 1557-8 
the eight oxen which formed William BGell’s plough yoke were slain in another 
attack, along with the oxen of three ploughs belonging to other burgesses, one 
of whom was himself killed. Finally, in July or August 1561, William Bell too 
was murdered. In his children's claim for damages for these outrages we read 
of “the haill proffittis quhilkis he mycht haif had of the saidis landis of Burroleis— 
extending yerelie to Ix bolles aittis sawin,’ estimat to the thrid corne price 
of the boll with the fodder xxx s.; the proffittis of the pasturing of sax score 
milk yowes, profit of ilk pece yerelie in woll lamb butter and cheis extending to 
sax 6. viij d.; the proffit of the pasturing af sax score wedderis, extending ilk 
pece yerelie i in woll and utheris proffittis to iij s. ij d.” 

Besides the enclosures already referred to, I have noticed only two or three 
traces of probable dwelling sites along the northern lower slopes of Cademuir. 
They may mark the houses built for the seventeenth- and eighteenth-century 
herds.? It is thus not inconceivable that one of the “scooped enclosures"’ may 
have been William Bell's “summer house” and that Robert Cleuch lived there. 
I should add that Mr Buchan has kindly informed me that he cannot tell the 
exact situation of the Burroleis, but that his impression is that it was situated 
on that part of the hill that is opposite Hallyards. 


VII. 


THE RED CASTLE OF LUNAN BAY. By W. DOUGLAS 
SIMPSON, M.A., D.Lirr., F.3.A.Scor. 


Read February 22, 1941. 


To an invader seeking to enter Scotland from the east, the broad, 
sheltered inlet of Lunan Bay, with its fine sandy beach, offered an obvious 
landfall, and one which would at once admit him to Strathmore and the 
heart of the ancient kingdom. The site of Red Castle, which dominates 
the bay, was therefore a most likely spot to be selected for planting a royal 
castle in the days when Norse aggression was still a danger to be feared. 
Thus there seems little reason to doubt the correctness of the old tradition 
which ascribes the origin of the castle to William the Lion, or to reject 
the statement of a seventeenth-century topographer who reports that the 
King was staying at Red Castle when he founded the Abbey of Arbroath 
in 1176.3 Whether any part of the existing ruins goes back as far as that 

* Indicating perhaps half a ploughgate of land; see I. F. Grant, Everyday Life on an Old Highland 
Farm, pp. 101 and 106, 

? Buchan, op. cil., pp. 227 and 233. 

* Macforlane's Geographéical Collechona, vol. ii. p. 44. 
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time is quite another story. Most probably William the Lion's castle, 
like other Scottish fortalices of that era, was constructed of timbered 
earthwork. For a castle of this type the site is eminently suited. Red 
Castle was the capital messuage of the ancient thanage of Inverkeilor, 
which was granted by King William, in 1165, to his chamberlain, Walter 
de Berkeley, a member of one of those great Anglo-Norman families under 
whose auspices the feudalising of Scotland was at that time being carried 
out." It was Walter de Berkeley who, soon after the founding of Arbroath 
Abbey, made over to it the church of Inverkeilor, with its attendant 
chapel.2. With Walter's daughter the thanage passed to another great 
Anglo-Norman house, the Balliols. Ingleram de Balliol, who married the 
heiress, by an undated charter confirms his predecessor's grant of Inver- 
keilor church to the Abbey of Arbroath, and among those in his entourage 
who witnessed the deed were Master Roger, the mason of Forfar, and 
his son William.? It is more than likely, as Jervise suggested,’ that 
these masons were then employed at Red Castle, and the curtain still 
existing may well be their handiwork. It is noteworthy that a close 
masonry parallel to this curtain is found at Dunnideer Castle, Aberdeen- 
shire, which is first mentioned in 1260, and at that time, like Red Castle, 
belonged to the Balliols.2 This coincidence is doubtless not without 
significance. The name Red Castle obviously derives from the colour 
of its stonework, and as the castle is so called (rubeum casirum) in a deed 
of 1286," it is a fair inference that the curtain wall was in existence by 
that time. 

It is stated that in 1306 an Englishman named Fishburn, whose father 
had married a daughter of the house of Balliol, was lord of Red Castle. 
Later on it was held jointly by Sir Henry de Percy and Sir Ingleram de 
Umphraville, Earl of Angus, and on Percy's forfeiture his share in the 
barony was granted by King Robert Bruce to Sir Donald Campbell.* 
But there is also a grant to William Douglas, senior, of the lands of Reid- 
castell, in the shire of Forfar, which had been forfeited by Eve Mow bray 
and John Mowbray her son.* This may refer to the other moiety. Sir 
Donald Campbell's descendant, Sir Andrew Campbell, resigned his interest 
in the barony in 1367, and it was thereafter granted by David II to Sir 
Robert Stewart of Schanbothy and Invermeath.® <A glimpse of local 
place-names, and of a Gaelic tenant of the soil, is afforded by a charter 
of Robert II, dated 18th October 1372, confirming an assedation by 
Ingeram M'Gillelan (M‘Lean) to Sir Robert Stewart of the whole davoch of 


* G, Chalmers, Caledonia, vol. ii. p. 620, * Hegistrum Vetus de Aberbrothoc, Noa, 54, 55. 

' Ibid., No. 68, * A. Jerviee, Memorials of Angue and the Mearns, val. i. p, 56, 
" See my paper in Proc. Soe. Ant. Seot., vol. Ixix. pp. 460-71. 

" Regiatrum Vetus de Abertrothoc, No, 203. * Jervise, op cil., vol. Lp. 15, 

' Registrum Magni Sigilli, 1208-1424, App. I, No. 76. 

* fhid., App. I, Nos, 774, 1127. " Jbid., Nos, 273-4, in the body of the Register, 
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the lands of Castleton, Hogeston, and Westirbalblayn, with the half of 
the mill of Balblayne and the quarter part of Morhuse “in the barony of 
Red Castle above Lunan.” ! 

The Stewarts of Invermeath remained in possession until the end of 
the sixteenth century. and one of them will have built the tower-house 
within the ancient curtain. 

On 27th February 1579, and again on Srd February 1551, the “castell, 
tour-hous, and fortalice of the Reidcastell" was assailed “‘bombardis ef 
bomberdulis,”” captured, plundered, and burned by a neighbouring laird, 
Andrew Gray of Dunnimald, under scandalous circumstances, which are 
set forth in full detail in a contemporary Act of Parliament, by which 
the aggressor was outlawed and his lands and goods were forfeited? The 
official account describes how on the first occasion the castle was entered 
under cover of night by scaling ladders and the hall and chambers within 
the courtyard were won, the defenders taking refuge in the great tower. 
The tower was thereupon attacked with bombards and its gates blown 
in. Marjory Stewart, the daughter of the house, was almost suffocated 
by the smoke, and being then great with child, sustained a mis- 
earriage. The siege of the tower lasted until 2nd March, on which day 
the defenders were relieved by a force under the provost of Dundee. 
At the second assault the garrison consisted of two men and one 
woman, so Gray had no difficulty in winning the whole castle, tower 
and all, and thereafter burnt the “laigh bigging" both within and with- 
out the courtyard. 

Before the middle of the next century, the barony of Redcastle had 
passed to the Ruthvens of Gardyne.? Subsequently it was purchased by 
the Earl of Northesk. It now belongs to the estate of Panmure. The 
castle itself is said to have been last inhabited by the Episcopalian minister 
of Inverkeilor, after his deprivation in 1689.‘ It is also stated to have been 
dismantled in 1748.5 Grose's picture, drawn in 1790," shows it much as 
it is to-day. It is recorded that after 1748 the tenants were allowed to 
cart away the stones, and it therefore seems that the tower has been partly 
demolished for the sake of its fine materials. 

The site of the castle (see plan, fig. 1) is the outer or eastern portion of 
an elevated kame projecting boldly upon the beach about midway in the 
noble semicircular sweep of Lunan Bay. On the north side it overhangs, 
in a very steep bank, the Water of Lunan, which swings round to the 


' Regisirum Magni Sigilli, No. 615, 

® Acta Pari, Scol., vol. ii. pp. 206-210; Reg. Privy Council, vol. iil. pp. 126-6, 164-6, 171-2, 185-0, 
211, 217, 290, 270, 278; Mise, Spalding Club, vol. iv. pp. 00, 63, 08-0, 

® Jorvises, op. cil,, vol, i. p. 17. 

‘ Sir William Fraser, History of the Carnegies, Earla of Southeak, vol. i. p. bouxil. 

' Forfarshire Iuatrated, pp. 112-3. 

* Antiquities of Scotland, vol. ii. p. 263. 
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eastward amid sandy flats, and enters the sea at a point about opposite 
the castle. This steep bank is continued round the eastern or seaward 
point, but towards the south the kame descends, less abruptly, into a 
basin now filled with arable land, but in earlier days probably a marsh. 
This basin extends westward until it merges into the haughs through 
which the Lunan Water meanders; and on that side also the kame-presents 
a front steep and bold, though now obscured by fir-trees. The castle area 
itself is isolated by a transverse hollow which, starting from the basin on 
the south side, sweeps round by the west to the northern brink, losing 
rapidly in depth, but still distinct enough to isolate a more or less level 
area, whose highest point, at the seaward extremity, forms the actual 
site of the castle. Tt is a fairly flat, grassy platform of perhaps an acre in 
extent. The rest of the kame summit, west of the hollow, is also pretty 
flat, and covered with coarse grass and broom. Here there are no traces 
of outworks, and all the features described, including the transverse 
hollow, appear to be purely natural; but there is an indication of the start 
of a ditch at the north-west corner of the castle (see plan). The kame 
forms part of the 50)-foot raised beach, which makes a conspicuous feature 
all round the rim of Lunan Bay. 

The remains of the castle comprise the northern end of a massive 
oblong tower-house, standing at the seaward end of the platform; a long 
fragment of the western wall of enceinfe, with part of its return on the 
north: and various foundations that indicate the considerable extent of 
the buildings. | 

Evidently the west curtain is considerably older than the tower. It 
extends in a straight line from near the north end of the platform for a 
length of 105 feet, at which point it is broken off, though its foundations 
extend yet farther. From the broken end one or two massive fragments 
have fallen. The curtain is 6 feet thick and upwards of 20 feet in height 
to the top of its ruined parapet wall. In construction it differs markedly 
from the tower. The outer facing (see Pl. XN XTX, 1) consists of roughly 
dressed irregular stones of varying sizes, mostly of the local red sandstone, 
with a tendency, due to the material, to build in oblong blocks, low in 
the course—quite different from the careful and neat ashlar masonry of 
the tower. The hearting consists of large water-worn or ice-rounded 
boulders of the local sandstone and intrusive rocks, arranged in parallel 
layers separated by thick beds of mortar, in a very definite manner which 
shows up strikingly where the facing has been peeled away. Seashells 
are freely used in the mortar, in which also much charcoal is found, This 
bold and banded construction of the hearting finds no parallel in the 
tower, where the substance of the walls consists of small angular fragments 
thrown in anyhow. 

At the north end of the curtain is a quoin carefully wrought of large 
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squared freestones. This has a more recent appearance. From here the 
wall returns to the east, at rather more than a right angle, for a distance of 
24 feet, where there is an obtuse angle, beyond which the wall, here 
aligned to meet the north face of the tower, is broken away. There are 
no dressed quoin stones at this second angle, and indeed the whole north 
curtain is evidently newer than the curtain on the west. Its masonry is 
altogether poorer, with a more frequent use of pefif appareil, and the 
hearting does not show the banded construction. Moreover, this wall is 
slightly thinner than the west curtain. There can be small doubt that 
in the original scheme the west curtain was carried right to the northern 
verge, here to meet, at a sharp angle, the original north curtain, some 
fragments of which still crop out opposite the tower. 

Despite its rough workmanship the west curtain is excellently built. 
The allure and parapet still survive in a semi-ruinous condition. Three 
more or less perfect gargoyles and the stubs of four others remain. They 
are semi-octagonal in section, carefully mitred into their bedding stones. 
The parapet is built of smaller material than the rest of the curtain, 
and looks like a reconstruction. In the north curtain two gargoyle 
stubs are visible. Up to a height of about 14 feet all along the inside 
of the west curtain its facing has been almost entirely removed; above 
this the facework is much more regular and is built of better dressed 
stones than elsewhere in the curtain. At this level, about midway in 
its length, are the remains of a fireplace, from which all the dressed 
stones have been looted. <A little north of this fireplace is a single 
large plain corbel. Evidently a hall stood along this curtain, with a 
cellar or storehouse beneath it. Doubtless the corbel marks the position 
of a wooden parelose dividing off the camera. Against the rebuilt north 
curtain there has been a lean-to, indicated by a deep chase in the north 
and the adjacent part of the west walls, and by a broad corbel in the 
former. At present, the site of this building is occupied by the roofless 
shell of a small one-storeyed cottage, erected in the early part of 
the last century for the use of the coastguard.’ The old north returning 
wall does not form part of this cottage, whose north wall is built 
up against its peeled inner face so as to secure a rectangular interior, 
as the ancient walls here are rather more than at right angles. <A large 
part of the outside of the west curtain has been similarly robbed: and 
it is worthy of notice that traces of joist-holes and a roof-chase seem to 
indicate the presence, at some period, of a lean-to on the exterior face of 
this curtain. 

In the absence of distinctive architectural features, it is difficult to 

‘ In olden times Lunan Bay was o notorious haunt of smugglers—New Statistical Account, vol, xis 


Forfarshire, p. 327. The coastguard station is shown as « going concern in the viow of Red Castle in 
Forfarshire Illustrated, published in 1845. : 
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estimate the date of this curtain. “Its ragged fragments,’ in the words 
of Grose, ‘‘carry the appearance of antiquity.” The rough coursed and 
closely packed aspect of the external masonry, and the ba ndod hearts: 
remind one of other Scottish walls of enceinte dating from before the Wars 
of Independence, such as those of Balvenie or Lochindorb, or the masonry 
of the tower of Dunnideer, already mentioned. Upon the whole, there 
seems to be every likelihood that this curtain wall at Red Castle may be 
as old as the thirteenth century. 

The tower-house (Pl XXIX, 2, PL. XXX) at present stands free on the 
eastern verge of the eastle area. It measures 44 feet by 32 fect 9 inches, 
lying north and south, and the walls are 5 feet 6 ‘nehes thick. Of these, . 
the north wall, about half the west wall, and rather less than two-thirds of 
the east wall are extant to the parapet; the rest is mere foundations. The 
masonry is very substantial. A hearting of small stones, well grouted, is 
cased, inside and out, with fine regular sandstone ashlar in 8- or 9-inch 
courses, the stones varying in length from 1 foot to 1 foot 7 inches, with 
frequent sh closers.” Unlike the majority of Scottish examples, the tower, 
which contained four storeys and a garret, was unvaulted, the joist holes 
of all the floors being evident in the end wall. The basement shows two 
loops, one in each side wall. They are 2 feet 6 inches high and 5 inches 
wide, with the usual inward splay and a 3-inch external chamfer. This 
room would form a storehouse. On the first floor was the hall, whose 
large fireplace may still be recognised in the north wall, though jambs onal 
lintel have gone, and only the well-formed, elliptic relieving arch remains. 
In the east wall is a tall window, with an arched ingoing, in which there 
appear to have been the usual stone seats, now destroyed. On this aide 
of the tower, the wall at the first floor level has been thickened interiorly. 
The second floor has a similar window on the east side, and beside it in the 
north wall is a carefully vaulted garderobe, with a tiny loop—the only 
window in the north wall of the tower. Below it emerges the garderobe 
vent, At the broken end of the west wall, on this level, one jamb of a 
handsome fireplace survives. It is broad, built of fine ashlar, rounded on 
either side but brought out to the square above, and resting on a kind of 
square, swelling base. A portion of the projecting hood remains, and 
in the angle is a sconce for a light. This storey will have formed the great 
chamber of the lord. The top flat had contained his solar or private room, 
and is marked by the remains of a fireplace in the north wall, from which, 
like the fireplace below it, all the dressed stones have disappeared, On 
the west side there is 4 window—the only large opening in this ae es 
with an elliptic rear-arch, neatly wrought in ashlar: the chamfer of the 
voussoirs dies out on the jambs. At this level, just where the east wall 
breaks away, is the fragment of a garderobe jutty. 

The parapet of the tower is gone, but the bold, handsome corbels, 
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each composed of two filleted courses, remain, together with the bases 
of two angle “rounds."’ These have three continuous corbels, beautifully 
mitred, above which are separate corbels in continuation of those on the 
wall-faces, and carrying the cavetto moulded base of the parapet. The 
three corbels on the north front next the north-east turret rest upon 
older, broader corbels, indicating a reconstruction. Within the roundway 
was a garret, of which the north gable survives in a fragmentary state, 
with a ragged rent marking the chimney flue, and one small window. 
It is built of poor masonry, and looks late. <A plinth of two chamfered 
courses runs round the tower, and at its north-east corner is stepped 
- down in obedience to the ground. 

This tower-house has been in every way a finished and comely piece of 
design, and its partial demolition is much to be regretted. Its archi- 
tectural characteristics point to oa date-in the fifteenth century. No 
doubt the fine workmanship has led to the extensive robbing of the dressed 
detail. In particular, the quoin stones, so far as accessible, have fallen a 
prey to local greed. Damage has been worst at the north-east corner, 
which overhangs the sea, and is now in a precarious state. On the north 
wall, a chase about 12 feet above ground, and sundry joist-holes, indicate 
that there has been a “to-fall” here. 


VIII. 


NOTES ON AN OLD COAL-WORKING AND A WOODEN SHOVEL 
FROM ORMISTON, EAST LOTHIAN. By KENNETH M. 
WHITE, M.Inst.M.E. 


Read March 29, 19417. 


During the working of the Four Feet Seam from Limeylands Colliery, 
Ormiston, by the Ormiston Coal Company Ltd., a number of “ Rooms” 
(i.e. roadways of the Stoop-and-Room method of working) communicated 
with old uncharted coal-workings of the same seam during March 1938. 
It is impossible to state the precise date of these old workings, since no 
plans or other dated records regarding them exist. It is possible only to 
approximate to the time by historical references and from the evidence 
of the workings themselves; both sources suggest the coal-workings to 
be about two hundred years old. The Lefters of John Cockburn (p. 97) 
prove that miners lived and worked in Ormiston in 1727, and in the same 
Letiers (p. 38) it is mentioned that about 1730 the manager of the coal 
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mine at Ormiston “was to inform Cockburn how many fathoms of rock 
were to be cut through; was to give an estimate of the time necessary 
to do the work, and was afterwards to report progress.” 

The seams then worked were naturally those most easily reached, and 
since the Tranent Splint, Four Feet, and No. 1 Diamond Seams outcrop 
or come very near to the surface in the vicinity of Ormiston, these seams 
have been worked during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, and 
their “ wastes" have been encountered frequently by more recent workings. 

The position of the old Four Feet workings, where the wooden coal 
shovel was found, may be fixed by reference to the 6-inch Geological 
Survey Sheet, Edinburghshire [Va, 5.W., or Haddingtonshire IX, 5.W. 
The workings lie about midway between the farm buildings of North 
Mains and the Monktonhall, Ormiston, and Macmerry Branch of the 
London and North-Eastern Railway. In the valley now occupied by 
the railway and along which the Bellyford Burn flows, the Four Feet 
Seam is only some 15 feet below the surface. No superticial evidence 
now exists to mark the entrance to this old working, but entry was 
by a short stair-pit at a point near the present railway. The bottom 
of this old pit was encountered recently in the course of working the 
seam. 

The underground evidence shows that the workings have been entirely 
filled or flooded with water, until recent mineral operations caused this 
water to “seep” to a lower level. It is probable therefore that the Belly- 
ford Burn flooded into the workings (this burn even at the present time 
often overflows its banks during excessive rain) causing the involuntary 
abandonment of the mine. Involuntary it must have been, as the old 
faces" are standing on good coal, which to-day is being worked. Although 
the old workings are haphazard and irregular in their layout, it is evident 
that some care has been given to the support of the roof and sides. The 
galleries are so near the surface that no great roof pressure could be 
experienced. But precautions had to be taken against any fall of roof, 
as this would cause a hole or “sit” on the surface, especially as the “cover” 
is only a few feet of soft rocks and about 10 to 12 feet of surface clay and 
gravel. For this reason, the system was designed to uphold the surface, 
without the use of timber for its support. To keep the roof secure, the 
roadways have been driven about 3} feet wide, and eut in the shape of 
an elliptical arch about 3 feet 3 inches high. It is interesting to note that 
in present-day coal-mining, where considerable roof or side pressures 
have to be overcome, the circular and elliptical arched roadway is being 
extensively used, as being the strongest. The section of the seam is 
shown in fig. 1. The “holemg”™ has been done in the centre of the seam, 
the top coal dropped, and then the bottom coal lifted, exactly as is being 
done in this seam by the miners at the present time. The stoops left in 
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to support the roof are irregular, and many approximate only 3 feet 
square. 
The height of the roadways has prevented the employment of 


~ bearers,” i.e. women who carried out the coal on their backs in baskets 
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Fig. 1. Section of Four Foot Seum. 


or ereels. No rails have been used in the roadways, and the coal has 
been pulled, probably by women, along the pavement in “slypes™ or 
sleds, by a light harness fastened to the shoulders of the “drawers " 
(fig. 2). 

In these abandoned workings, the wooden coal shovel already referred 
to had been left at the face of what was the Main Road. On breaking 











Pig. 2. Drawer, 


through on this face the shovel was discovered. It was coated with a 
thick wet oxidized scum or yellow ochre, which, together with long im- 
mersion in water, accounts for the excellent preservation of the wood. 

he shovel (fig. 3) has been carved from one solid piece of beech wood, 
and is 35 inches long overall. The handle is carved like the handle of an 
ordinary garden spade, but the curved shoulders show that the implement 
has been designed for lifting only, and not for digging. The shaft is 
rounded and tapers from 1} inch at handle to 13 inch at shovel end. The 
shovelling part is 9 inches long and has been about 8 inches wide, but about 
1 inch on one side has split off and is missing. The shovel was at one 
time shod with iron, as is shown by nail holes, and it is just possible that 
when the part split off, the iron shod or shoe was removed for fitting to 
another shovel. 
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It is also possible that other “‘graith" or coal implements have been 
left in the old workings, but when the roads were opened to the action 
of the fresh air, numerous falls of roof occurred within a few days, 
preventing further exploration. 

A comparison of the shovel with other old wooden shovels is interesting. 
In the Scottish National Museum of Antiquities in Edinburgh there are 
a number of wooden shovels, yet only one 
that is said to be from a coal mine (fig. 4). 
On comparing it with a pointed peat spade S ee ry 
having square shoulders for pressing down | | 
into the peat with the foot, one is inclined 
to doubt if this shovel was a type which 
could be used in practical mining—even the 
primitive mining of the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. To shovel coal with this 
so-called coal shovel would seem to be a 
misuse of its function as signified by its 
shape. The old wooden shovel discovered 
at Ormiston has rounded shoulders and true 
shovel shape, which definitely supports its 
claim to be a coal shovel. 

In order to define the age of the old 
wooden shovel, it is interesting to note that 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century 
no “small coal” was allowed to be filled by 
the miners. The market then demanded coal 
no smaller than 2 inches to 3 inches, and to secure this with expedition and 
certainty the miners were required to use “brander™ or “brandered™ 
shovels, these being iron shovels with wooden handles, the shovel part 
being composed of prongs or bars set 2 inches to 3 inches apart (fig. 5). 
The smaller coal dropped through these bars as the coal was being filled. 
But no small coal, such as would have accumulated if these had been used, 
was found in the old workings. Similar ‘brander” shovels may be seen 
at coal depots at the present time, and are used in filling coal bags from 
wagons so as to leave out the “smalls.” 

Confirmation for the foregoing inferences is provided by the following 
extract from a contract, dated 11th March 1811, between Messrs Landers 
& J. Durie, the lessees of the coal on the lands of Elphinstone in Tranent 
Parish, which bounds Ormiston Parish, and a number of colliers. This 
contract stipulates that “the coals are to be filled at the pit bottom with 
brandered shovels 2 inches wide" (McNeil’s Tranent, p. 174) and shows 
that this type of shovel was in common use near Ormiston at that time. 

This fact metaphorically throws our old wooden shovel back into the 





Fig. 3. Sketch of old wooden shovel. 
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eighteenth century. Now it is known that for a period between about 
1745 and the beginning of the nineteenth century, mining in Ormiston 
. ceased, and that the old class of slave miners had removed from the 
district. It seems reasonable to suppose they removed to Tranent district 
where mining was the chief occupation of the inhabitants, while in 





Coal 7 
shovel | 7). Brandered shovel. 
Fig. 4. Fig. 6. 


Ormiston with its numerous market gardens the inhabitants mostly 
followed agricultural pursuits. Im any case, this temporary cessation of 
mining in Ormiston is not difficult to understand, as the strata there are 
undulating and considerably faulted. Thus, coal worked at the outcrops 
would soon meet with faults which would require proper tools and 
machinery to cross, and when crossed would need, among other things, 
pumping-plant to deal with water. It was not then considered worth 
while to expend capital on such work, and not until the nineteenth century 
did coal-mining in the district again become a trade. It would seem, then, 
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that the wooden shovel belongs to the period to which Cockburn's Letters 
relate, and one is forced to conclude that it belongs to about 1730, which 
makes it therefore over two hundred years old. 

The. Directors of the Ormiston Coal Co. Ltd., realising the historical 
value of their discovery, decided to present the shovel to the Scottish 
National Museum of Antiquities in Edinburgh, in the knowledge that it 
would be preserved in the best possible way. 

An even higher antiquity might be deduced from a discovery made since 
the foregoing notes were written. A shaft sunk from the surface to the 
Four Feet Seam was encountered about 50 yards from the shaft used in 
the old workings, and it is somewhat puzzling to present-day mining folks 
to find that no coal has been worked from this shaft. Now Prof. Granville 
Poole, in his researches into the development of underground haulage, 
states that “during the seventeenth cenfury 60 yards was considered the 
maximum distance to extend the workings from any shaft, due to the 
expense and laborious method of drawing the coal underground. Tt was, 
therefore, the custom to have another shaft sunk in advance.” Thus these 
old workings might very well belong to the seventeenth century, but as 
no records have yet been found to prove that there were coal workings in 
Ormiston at that time, the date must be assumed the eighteenth. 


Ix. 


THE CUP-MARKED STONES OF NORTH UIST AND 
BENBECULA. By J. D. LYFORD-PIKE, M.A. 
(Chalmers-Jervise Prize Essay for 1931.) 


INTRODUCTION. 


Known to the natives simply as “The Long Island,” and regarded 
by geologists as “the oldest known fragment of Europe,".! the Outer 
Isles stretch in a continuous chain from Barra Head to the Butt of Lewis. 
Occupying a central position in these comparatively remote regions is 
North Uist, a bleak expanse of gentle undulating country, which is bounded 
on the west and north-west by the Atlantic Ocean, on the north and north- 
east by the Sound of Harris, on the east by the Little Minch, here about 
15 miles wide, and upon the south by the treacherous North Ford, separating 
it from Benbecula. As far as rock-markings are concerned, the small 
islands which lie scattered round the ‘“‘mainland"™ of North Uist are of 
special importance, for upon one of them is the largest cup-mark and 
upon another the largest cup-marked group noted throughout the whole 
of this paper. 

! Geikie, The Scenery of Scolland, p. 125. 
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Throughout this list a strict geographical sequence is adopted, com- 
mencing at the mid-north of the island (fig. 1), and thence proceeding 
anti-sunwise by the west and south to the east. 

1. From the centre of the north coast of North Uist there stretches 
into the Sound of Harris a narrow sandy peninsula covered with bent 
over two and a half miles long, ending in a short promontory called Ard 
a Bhorain (the ““Row Ardineen" of Blaeu, 1654), terminating within a 
mile of the island of Boreray. This island is a mile and a half long, and 
towards its south-east corner is a small knoll about 6 feet high and 26 feet 
in diameter; outcropping slightly through its sides are four small cup- 
marked faces of rock. Three of the outcrops slope slightly towards the 
top of the knoll, their surfaces being comparatively smooth and slightly 
convex, and on each of them there is only one cup-mark. On the fourth 
rock there are three very clearly defined examples and two others less 
noticeable (PL XXXII, 1). When standing at the centre of the knoll this 
group is seen in a west-south-west direction, and the isolated single cups 
lie to the south-west, the south-south-west, and the north-north-east: 
all the markings being within 8 to 13 feet of the top of the hillock. The 
cup-markings lying to the west-south-west are situated on a nearly level 
surface measuring 4 feet long by 3 feet broad, which, although fairly 
smooth, is traversed by long parallel cracks, two of which nearly cross 
the whole outcrop (fig. 2). The largest cup in this group, and indeed in any 
on North Uist, is placed near the middle of the stone and measures 5} 
inches wide by 34 inches deep. The other two striking examples both 
measure 4 inches by 14 inch; the dimensions of the less obvious examples 
being 34 inches by ¢ of an inch, and 24 inches by { of an inch. The single 
cup-markings on the outcrops lying to the south-west, the south-south 
west, and the north-north-east measure 24 inches by 3 of an inch, 24 
inches by } of an inch, and 34 inches by } of an inch respectively. It is 
possible that these latter are all natural, but it is much more probable 
that they are artificial, especially as the undoubted examples of cup- 
markings lie in such close proximity to them. 

2. At Oban Skibinish, three-quarters of a mile from Grenetote, on the east 
side and towards the mouth of an inlet half a mile long, is a small islet lying 
100 yards south-east of a rocky island called Eilean Holsta. Surrounded 
by water at half-tide, though never cut off from the shore by a channel 
more than 25 feet wide, the nameless islet bears no obvious traces of any 
ancient structural remains. However, upon its grassy summit, at the 
east end of a comparatively modern ruin, is a thick slab of stone embedded 
on end, bearing on its irregular upper surface three cup-markings, about 
34 inches in width and 1} inch deep, which are most probably artificial. 
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$. On the shore below high-water mark, 200 yards west of the burial- 
ground at Ard a’ Bhorain and barely 24 miles north-north-east of Grenetote, 


SITES OF CUP-MARKED GROUPS IM 
NORTH UIST isp BENBECULA 





Fig. 1. Map. Sites of cup-marked groups are numbered; No, 12 appears in Benbecula. 


is the site of a cup-marked rock known to have been plainly visible from 
1880 till 1914, but now entirely covered with pebbles; the level of the 
VOL. LEXY. 9 
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beach here having risen over a foot. The spring of fresh water, appro- 
priately called “The Well of the Cups" (which bubbled up near the base 
of a massive rock washed by the waves at high tide and having on its flat 
vertical surface an incised Latin cross potent still partially visible) has also 
been completely buried. 

The three following extracts give most detailed and only very slightly 





Fig. 2. Main group of cup-marks on Boreray. N.8.—On this and subsequent plans « 
feathered arrow denotes direction of slope. 


overlapping accounts of the cup-marked rock, and are especially valuable 
as they contain all the matter that can, short of excavation, be obtained 
upon the subject (Pl. XXXII). The late Dr Erskine Beveridge states that 
there “are 24 cup-marks arranged along the twin narrow and paralle] 
ridges of a boulder embedded within the pebbly beach, above which it 
slightly protrudes. Upon the southmost edge, these cups are arranged 
nearly in line east and west; while upon the other, six are in line and 
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four in a group near the east end. All are shallow and measure 2 to 3 
inches in diameter, half of the total number being very well defined and 
the remainder more or less indistinct.” ' The Inventory of Monuments 
and Constructions in the Outer Hebrides, Skye and the Small Isles* gives 
this description of the rock as noted on the 17th of August 1914: “Some 
28 feet south-east of the cross... are two impinging parallel ridges of 
rock outcropping through the shingle, showing a length of 3 feet 2 inches 
and 4 feet 2 inches and a breadth of about a foot. On the western shorter 
ridge are at least eight cup-marks, four in an irregular line near the apex 
of the rock and four placed lozengewise at the northern end, while about 
a dozen oceupy the line of the ridge of the parallel rock. The cups vary 
from 34 to 2} inches in diameter and from 2} inches to } inch in depth.” 
William Jolly, writing in 1881, says that “ Not only is the face of the rock 
on which the cross is incised cupped, but also its top above the well, and 
most of the stones round the well are more or less carved with well-formed 
cups, cut in a dark blue or black hornblendic rock. At the other side of 
a rocky cape, on the north side of the well, they also occur on various 
stones, and notably on the top of a high angular slab resting like a * crom- 
lech” on others, the surface of the slab being far above the height of a 
passer-by and only reached by climbing. Altogether, the whole forms 
as remarkable a gathering of cupped stones as I have yet seen."’? This 
last statement is not to be considered lightly, coming as it does after a 
minute description of over eighty cupped surfaces in the neighbourhood 
of Inverness, It is surprising that of the many groups of cup-markings 
distinctly alluded to by W. Jolly, only one—containing some twenty-four 
cups, now no longer visible—has afterwards been identified. Neither 
Dr Erskine Beveridge * nor Dr J. Graham Callander were able to 
discover any of these mysterious cup-marks, and, where their searches 
have proved unsuccessful, it is superfluous to mention the failure of mine. 

4. The cup-marked stone which was formerly in the garden at Balelone 
is now at Scolpaig House, and is in the possession of Dr Mackenzie who is 
keenly interested in local antiquities. This stone was found near the 
cup-marked rock at Ard a’ Bhorain, and may possibly’when in its original 
position have been noted by William Jolly in 1881.° It measures about 
18 inches long by 14 inches broad. Five cup-marks are plainly visible 
onithe rounded top of this boulder, the largest being 24 inches in diameter 
and { of an inch deep, while the smallest is 1{ inch in diameter and 
2 of an inch in depth. Four of the cups are placed so as to form a rough- 
shaped diamond, towards the centre of which lies the fifth. 

1 North Uist, ile Archmology and Topography; p. 300, 2 P, 80, No. 205. 

* Proc. Soc. Ant, Scot., vol, xvi. pp. 400-1, 

‘ North Uial., eto., p. ‘300, note. Only “a *bait-bagin" on the top of a rock cloge to the sea" was 
noted by the writer of that work. 

* Vide previous account of cup-marked rock at Ard a’ Bhorain. 
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». In the township of Middlequarter (situated between Malaclett an 
Sollas and about a mile south-west of Grenetote), nearly 700 yards north- 
west of the school, are the foundations of a crofter’s house formerly known 
as Tigh na Croise. Immediately to the north is a large outcrop of rock 
with vertical sides and a flattish top, having its longest axis pointing west- 
north-west and east-south-east and measuring 4 feet in height, 12 feet 
in length, and 7 feet in breadth (Pl. XXXIV, 1). It is called Clach na Croise 
("stone of the cross"), for ‘at one time it is said an incised eross could 
be traced on the north-western face of this rock," ! which has since dis- 
appeared. There is a large crack dividing this much weathered rock 
into two almost equal parts, the most horizontal surface of the northern 
half containing six, probably nine, cup-marks (fig. 3). The four most 
pronounced and the three probable examples are grouped together 
towards the north-west corner, the cups measuring from 4 inches in 
diameter and 1} inch in depth to 2 inches in diameter and 4 of an inch 
deep. The other two undoubted specimens lie 134 inches and 29 inches 
east of the most easterly cup of the large group. On a lower outcrop 
to the south of the larger rock, and touching it at its base, is another 
group of cup-marks (fig. 4), This outcrop is also divided by a crack 
(running north-east and south-west) into two halves; there being on the 
western segment one doubtful cup, and on the eastern two certain and six 
probable examples. The doubtful single cup is 3 inches in diameter and 
# of an inch in depth. The two well-defined cups are roughly in line on 
the top of a ridge and measure 34 inches by 3 inches in diameter and { of 
an inch deep, and 24 inches by 24 inches in diameter and # of an inch deep. 
Of the six probable examples, three lie on each of the two sloping surfaces 
on either side of the ridge; those to the south-west varying from 2 to 24 
inches in diameter and from + to $ of an inch in depth, and those to the 
north-east from 2} inches: to 2] inches in diameter and from + of an inch 
to § of an inch in depth. At the east end of the vertical north side of the 
large rock are two cups, 10 inches apart and measuring 2% inches and 2 
inches in diameter, and 14 inch and { of an inch in depth respectively, 
which I believe have not previously been recorded. They occur close to 
three incised markings, two circular and one kidney shaped, which, it is 
stated in the Inventory of Monuments and Constructions in the Outer Isles, 
Skye and the Small Isles, “may be natural.""?) Some 11 yards to the 
south of the lower outcrop above mentioned, on the east face of a small 
rock, is a large weathered cup 54 inches in diameter and 2 inches deep— 
easily distinguishable from the other eups in the vicinity on account of its 
rough irregular appearance—which is almost certainly natural, for beside 
it is a small piece of undercut rock which when weathered away will im- 


* Inventory of the Outer Hebrides, Skye and the Small Isles, p. 86, No. 204, 
' P. 86, No, 264. ; 
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mediately allow two hollows behind it to take on the shape of cups similar 
to the one already formed. 
6. Within a few feet of the east wall of Sollas Post Office, on an outcrop 





Fig. 3. Clach na Croise, Middlequarter, .8.—On this and subsequent: plans cups, which may 
be natural, are shaded, 
of rock about 12 feet in length and breadth, I discovered in August 
1931 one almost certaim cup-mark (which was slightly weathered on its 
west side and measured 34 inches in diameter and ‘+ of an inch deep) and 
at least 2 possible examples. 
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7, At the north-east corner of North Uist, opposite Griminish, lies the 
sandy island of Vallay, which measures about 2 miles in length by an 
average of 4 a mile in width and is very regularly accessible up to half-tide 
by a ford of nearly 2 miles across firm sands from either Malaclett or 
Claddach-Vallay. At Ceann Uadhdarach, not far from Bachda Mora, 






Pig. 4. Lesser outcrop, Tigh na Croise, Middlequarter, 


about a mile east-north-east of Vallay House and 600 yards north-east 
of the modern square burial enclosure near the ruins of Teampull Muir, 
is the most remarkable group of eup-marked rocks yet found in North 
List. 

The site was discovered in April 1925 by Mr George Beveridge of Vallay, 
who noticed fully forty cups on an outcrop of rock, which must have 
recently been exposed by the sandhills here having begun to blow, owing 
to the burrowing of rabbits. When I visited the spot in August 1931, 
I found about seventy additional undoubted cups and forty probable 
examples on this rock and on five other outcrops in the vicinity, None 
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of the cup-markings on this site have, I believe, been recorded, and the 
great majority not previously discovered, a large proportion of the area 
of the cup-marked outcrops having been exposed only a short time before 
my visit. 

The majority of the cups lie on an outcrop running roughly south- 
east and north-west, 18 feet long and nowhere more than 5 feet broad 
or 2 feet high, which, however, is divided by wide clefts into three, at 
first, apparently entirely separate sections. On the almost horizontal 
surtace of the one lying to the north-west, whose length and breadth are 
traversed by more than half a dozen cracks over an inch deep, are fifty-two 
undoubted and nineteen probable cup-marks scattered irregularly within 
a few inches of one another, over a large percentage of the level portion 
of the rock (Pl. XX XIII, 1). The largest of these cups is 4 inches wide and 
24 inches deep, while the probable examples are frequently well defined 
on one side, but almost completely weathered away on the other. Attached 
to this outcrop and 9 inches below its highest point, is a projecting column 
of rock, whose elliptical horizontal surface is 1 foot long and 8 inches broad, 
and contains a cup—the largest on this island—of oval shape, measuring 
32 inches by 6 inches in diameter and 2 inches deep. The lower half of 
this cup is considerably more circular in cross-section, for at an inch from 
the bottom its extreme transverse measurements (namely 24 inches and 
@ inches) only differ by half an inch; hence it is possible that it may 
originally have been made oval in form and slightly lipped at one end, 
but it is equally probable that its present shape is merely due to weathering. 
A minute description has been given of this cupped piece of rock because, 
from its form and position, it is apparent that particular significance was 
almost certainly attached to it. 

On the uneven but roughly horizontal surface of the middle section 
of the long outcrop are twenty certain and eight likely cups, of which the 
largest is 3% inches in diameter and 1% inch deep. The south-east section 
of the large outcrop is divided into two rocks, the smaller of which lies to 
the south, and, presumably on account of its unlevel surface, does not 
contain any cup-marks. Running along the whole length of the com- 
paratively smooth horizontal surface of the large rock is a wide crack, 
and on either side of this are scattered twenty-two well-defined and five 
probable cups, the largest of which is 44 inches in diameter and 1} inch 
deep (PL XXXITI, 2). On the south-west end of this rock, over half a dozen 
of these cups are placed so close together that a sixpenny piece could here 
not be laid down without touching one of them. Some 30 feet east-north- 
east from this rock is another outcrop, 9} feet long by 9 feet broad and 
lfoot high. At its south corner are three cups forming an isosceles triangle, 
with sides 74 inches long and a base 6 inches broad. The largest of these 
cups is 24 inches in diameter and { of an inch deep. At the east corner 
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of this outcrop on a projecting piece of rock are two well-defined cups 
and one doubtful example, the largest measuring 34 inches in diameter 
and 1§ inch in depth, which are roughly placed in a straight line, and lie 
on a small ridge between two parallel cracks. Situated on the north-east 
side of the main portion of the rock is a group of certainly four, probably 
five cups, the largest of which is 24 inches in diameter and $ of an inch deep. 





Fig. 6. Rock surface near Bochin and Bachin, Vallay. 


Some 30 feet north-north-east of the most northerly point of the long 
outcrop first mentioned on this site, and 17 feet north-west of the rock 
just described, is a third outcrop 11 feet long, 6 feet broad, and nowhere 
more than § inches high. At its northern end are certainly eight and 
probably nine cups, the largest of these being 3+ inches in diameter and 
7 of an inch deep (Pl. XX XT, 2). On asmall piece of rock at the north-west 
corner of this outcrop, and separated from it by a wide crack, are five very 
shallow depressions, possibly much weathered cups. 

On the whole of this site, one hundred and eleven undoubted cups, 
forty probable examples, and five depressions, possibly artificial, were 
noted. 

8. About 400 yards west-north-west of Vallay House and not far to 
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the north-north-west of two large and shapeless boulders, locally referred 
to by the individual names of Bochin and Bachin, is a small grass-covered 
knoll rising about 3 feet above the frequently cultivated surrounding land 
of this, the westmost walled field of the island. On a flat much weathered 
outcrop of rock, just appearing above the ground on the top of this knoll 
and measuring, as far as at present exposed, 44 feet long, 3 feet 3 inches 
broad, and 6 inches high, is a group of nine undoubted and four probable 
cup-marks (Pl. XXXIV, 2). These cups all lie on the south-east half of this 
outcrop, which runs roughly east and west (fig. 5). The two largest of the 
well-defined cup-marks are at the most westerly and the most easterly points 
of the group, and, being slightly oval in shape, measure respectively 44 
inches by 41 inches in diameter and 14 inch deep, and 4% inches by 43 
inches in diameter and 2} inches deep. The smallest of the probable 
examples is 13 inch in diameter and 4 of an inch deep, and lies at the 
north-west corner of the group. Situated on the line of a crack are two 
depressions, as large as the average of the undoubted cups, which, owing 
to their rather rough shape, have not been included as cup-marks, but it 
is quite possible that they once were semi-spherical and have later been 
made irregular by small flakes haying weathered away. The late Dr 
Erskine Beveridge noted fifteen cups on this site, so it is obvious that he 
classified these two depressions as cup-marks, He adds that the rock 
on which they appear “lies 100 yards from the shore, and can therefore 
bear no relation to another quite separate type of ‘shell-bait basin.’ * 

9. Half a mile south of Loch nan Clachan and about the same distance 
south-west of Claddach Vallay, at about 200 feet above sea-level, is a large 
grass-covered knoll, Buaile Risary, the site of a dun about half a mile 
north of Ben Risary. Lying in the steep northern side of this mound, 
towards its east end, is a large irregular shaped stone slab, its major axis 
running in a line pointing north-north-west and south-south-east, whose 
eastern and southern sides are level with the surrounding ground, while 
fully 9 inches of its western side is exposed. The fairly smooth, though 
much weathered surface of this stone, which slants slightly to the north- 
west, is roughly pear shaped and measures 4 feet 5 inches long and nowhere 
more than 2 feet 4 inches broad (fig. 6). Towards its north corner is a 
group of six well-defined and three probable cup-marks, the largest of which 
18 sk ear oval in shape and measures 3} inches by 3 inches in diameter 
and 2 of an inch deep. The three probable examples are all 14 inch in 
diameter and 4 of an inch deep, and form a triangle whose sides measure 
24 inches, 2% Scher: and 4 inches in length. Three of the certain cups are 
touching each other, and lie in a line running roughly north-north-east and 
south-south-west. 

10. At the top of a knoll about 20 yards north of Teampull Clann 

. North Uist, ate., p. 276. 
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a’ Phiocair at Carinish (a township situated on a peninsula jutting out 
from the south-west corner of North Uist) is a small flat outcrop of rock 
or possibly a boulder, on which are cut, 8 inches apart, two cup-marks 
4 inches in diameter, and 1} inch and { of an inch deep respectively. One 
of the cups is at the edge of the area of rock at present exposed, and 





Fig. 6. Stone alab, Buaile Hisary. 


periodically becomes covered over with turf, while the other cup lies roughly 
in the centre of the smooth surface of the outcrop. It is stated in the 
inventory af Monuments and Constructions in the Outer Hebrides, Skye ana 
the Small Isles that these two cups lie “in a line running almost due north 
and south (174° mag.),"" and it is not improbable that some special signi- 
ficance may be attached to this fact. Nowhere else in North Uist did I 
notice any other cups so well formed which were, despite their unusual 
width, so relatively shallow. 

11. On a level and comparatively smooth outcrop, 5} feet long, 3 feet 

' P. 65, No, 200, 
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10 inches wide, and not more than 2 inches high, which lies some 150 yards 
south-south-east of Teampull na Trionaid (connected by a vaulted passage 
with Teampull Clann a’ Phiochair) and 30 yards west-north-west of the 
erofter's house nearest the “‘Temple,"’ is one large cup measuring 44 inches 
in diameter and 24 inches deep. This cup has not to my knowledge been 
previously recorded, and is of special interest because of its proximity 
to the two cups last mentioned, which are of such similar shape. This 
one cup and its two neighbours, lying a little over 30 feet away, are the only 
known examples on North Uist which are entirely isolated on their respective 
outerops, and not bordered by other cup-markings. 

12. Behbecula may for the purposes of this paper be regarded as a 
large tidal island separated from the south coast of North Uist by a shallow 
but wide and complicated strait called the North Ford, which is studded 
with isléts, and can in fine weather be crossed at low water with com- 
parative ease. On the north shore of Benbecula, about 24 miles as the 
crow flies south-east of the Gramisdale Temperance Hotel situated at the 
south end of the North Ford, is a high rocky knoll called Hacklett, lying 
on the east side of an inlet forming part of the Sound of Flodday. On 
the summit of this knoll, which is some 400 yards north of Loch an Tairbh, 
at an elevation of 50 feet above sea-level, is a large slab of grey gneiss, 
lying almost exactly south-west and north-east and measuring 10 feet 
2 inches in length, 54 feet in breadth, and varying from 8 inches to 1 foot 
in thickness. As the level of the soil below this stone appears to have 
changed during the last sixty years, it may not be out of place to give 
extracts from the accounts written by A. A. Carmichael in 1870 and William 
Jolly in 1881. The former, who in 1867 discovered this, the first cup- 
marked stone found in the Outer Hebrides and strangely enough the only 
one yet noted in Benbecula, says its ““umder side is perfectly level, with a 
granular surface. The upper side is nearly but not quite level, and smooth 
and weather-beaten on the surface.” (By “level” it is not here meant 
that the surface of the slab was horizontal, but rather that it was all in one 
plane.) “This granite slab rests upon the edge of a low bank. A passage 
runs under the slab, and the first time I saw it the slab formed the roof 
of a piggery. The slab slopes towards one side and one end. On the 
upper edge it rests on the ground about the centre, both ends being free; 
and on the lower edge it rests upon the ground from the centre to the end. 
This is the edge and end towards which the slab inclines, and upon which 
it mainly rests.”"' William Jolly appears to have noted the stone under 
similar conditions, for he states that it was “supported on others like a 
-*eromlech."""* Although this stone still occupies its position as described 
by A. A. Carmichael, there is now no passage running under it, and the 
ground has so silted up that it was only with difficulty that the several 

' Proc. Soc. Ant. Sool., vol. vill. p. 285. © [bid., vol. xvi. p. 400, 
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large blocks on which it rested were identified. The Inventory of Monu- 
ments and Constructions in the Outer Hebrides, Skye and the Small Isles * 





Fig. 7. Stone slab, Hacklett, Benbecula. A’.B.— Long arrow indicates the position of an 
outlying cup 6° 7° from the centre of cup near point of arrow, 


mentions that the slab is “apparent ly a standing stone which has been 
overthrown,” and its present position certainly is most suggestive of this, 
However, if some slight excavations were carried out, it is very possible 


! PF. 104, No, 356, 
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that the puzzling question as to whether this slab forms part of a cromlech 
or is an overthrown standing stone would be solved. 

On the upper half of this stone, on its present superior surface, are nine 
hollows, of which eight are almost certainly cup-marks (fig. 7). The two 
largest cups are slightly oval in form and both measure 3} inches by 
3 inches in diameter and ? of an inch deep; while the probable example 
is 2 inches by 1{ inch in diameter and ¢ of an inch in depth. The incised 
circle—the only one so far seen in the Outer Hebrides in connection 
with cup-markings, with the possible exception of the incisions on 
“Olach na Croise” at Middlequarter—noted by A. A. Carmichael and 
William Jolly as being “carved at one end, evidently made subsequently 
to the cups,’ ! could not be discovered, although with a more favourable 
light and the surface of the stone slightly wet it is quite possible that 
it could still be seen. However, lying at the extremity of the north 
eorner of the stone and 5 feet 7 inches from the nearest cup of the main 
group, an isolated cup was discovered, previously I believe unrecorded, 
which was 2 inches in diameter and } an inch deep. 

A. A. Carmichael states that ‘“‘on one side of the slab, the knoll is seem- 
ingly composed of stones and earth, and I fancy there are some passages, 
while on the other side, at the end of the slab, the mound is cut away to 
the level of the surrounding ground for the site of a house, the walls of 
which are still standing."”* However, it can now only be said in the words 
of the Inventory of Monuments and Constructions in the Outer Hebrides, 
Skye and the Small Isles," that “it is quite impossible to determine the 
character of the original structure which doubtless occupied this site, as 
it has been despoiled to build the house and enclosures on the eastern slopes 
of the knoll.” It is striking that the position occupied by the cup-marked 
slab commands an extensive view in every direction, especially towards 
the North Ford with its varied, picturesque shores. 

13. On the south-east slope of Beinn Langass, about 250 yards from 
its summit, is a megalithic site, marked upon Wm. Johnson's map of 
1822 * (of which this Society is fortunate enough to possess a copy) under 
the name of “Baishunes Grave.’’® Here are to be seen two large thin 
slabs lying one on top of the other, and separated towards the west by a 
third and smaller stone fixed between them. The smooth upper slab 
measures 8 feet 4 inches by 4 feet, with a thickness of 44 inches, while the 
large one upon which it chiefly rests has a length of 74 feet, a width of 64 
feet, and a thickness of about | foot 3 inches. These large slabs lie over 
a hollow and seem to be supported at both ends by some lesser stones. 
The cup-marks which the late Dr Erskine Beveridge noted as being on these 

' Proc, Soc, Ant, Scol., vol. xvi. p. 400, * Ibid., vol. vill. p. 286, ' P, 104, No. 355. 
« Edinburgh, published by John Thomson & Co. 


1“ The name *Balabune’ has given some difficulty, but we are told that Balstaln represents o still 
common UT it form of Archibald,’ North (isl, ete., p. 257. 
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slabs were apparently later not visible, for there is no mention of them in 
the Inventory of Monuments and Constructions in the Quter Hebrides, Skye 
and the Small Isles. However, when I visited the site in August 1931, I 
luckily noticed half of one of these cups showing through a thick growth 
of coarse grass and moss. On this accumulation of many years being 
stripped off, the cups, of which so admirable an account is given in North 
Uist, its Archeology and Topography, were laid bare. There is a cup-mark 
on each of the west corners of the upper slab, from the more southerly of 
which a groove—an inch deep at its commencement but gradually tailing 
off—leads for a distance of 3 feet to almost the opposite edge of the slab. 
The lowest and also the smallest slab have each a single cup-mark on their 
south-west corners. Of all the cup-marked sites in North Uist, this provides 
one of the few examples of what may be called symmetrical arrangement 
of the cup-markings, and also the only instance recorded of a channel 
radiating from a cup. 

14. On the whole east coast of North Uist only one group of cup-markings 
is to be recorded. As the present writer was unable to visit this site, 
the following description by the late Dr Erskine Beveridge is given: ‘As 
a doubtfully reported Barp, although without any apparent claim to the 
title, a site in the Portain district has been noted as more probably that 
of a cist. «At the east base of a cliff, amidst many fallen rocks, is one slab 
which bears a row of four cup-marks along its edge and is supported by 
other stones which seem to have been artifically placed." This writer 
further adds: ‘At Portain, upon the covering slab of a supposed cist west 
of Loch Grota, are four cup-marks, three of them in a row near its edge, 
the other being smaller and out of line.” Portain, one of the least fre- 
quented districts of North Uist, lies immediately north of Lochmaddy 
Bay and covers an area of about 8 square miles. Loch Grota is situated 
directly south of Loch Hacklett, being joined to the latter by a stream not 
100 yards long. This cup-marked stone is not, I believe, mentioned by 
any antiquarian besides the late Dr Erskine Beveridge; the scanty account 
of the situation given by him not having allowed His Majesty's Commis- 
sioners to locate the site, 


CONCLUSION. 

Seventy-five years ago not a single cup-marking was noted in the whole 
of the Outer Hebrides, while until thirty years ago only two sites, one 
in North Uist and one in Benbeecula, had, I believe, been recorded. It 
was almost entirely due to the energies of the late Dr Erskine Beveridge 
and His Majesty's Royal Commissioners for Ancient Monuments that by 
1915 twelve groups, comprising over eighty cups, had been discovered. 
Although only three groups of cup-markings, which do not lie in the vicinity 

1 P, 974, * North Uist, otc., p. 200. 1 Ibid., p. 274. 
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of previously discovered sites, are described for the first time in the present 
survey, many additional cups have been noted either on rock faces already 
known to contain these markings or on outcrops immediately adjoining 
them. However, one of the three groups mentioned as an addition to 
the list contains many more cup-markings than are even now recorded 
throughout the whole of the rest of North Uist. As a tabular summary 
has been annexed, only a brief statement is here given of the number of 
cup-marks found up to the present in that portion of the Outer Hebrides 
which lies south of the Sound of Harris. 

Specimens of cup-marked groups have been chronicled in thirteen 
different localities in North Uist, while one only is recorded in Benbecula, 
In all, one hundred and eighty-five certain cups, sixty-two probable, and 
seven doubtful examples have been noted in North Uist, and there is 
every reason to believe that this number could be doubled without 
exhausting all the cup-markings still existing on this island. The fact 
that only one cup-marked group has been found in Benbecula, far from 
being valuable as negative evidence, points merely to the total absence 
of any systematic and exhaustive investigation. 

My sincere gratitude is due to the representatives of the late Dr Erskine 
Beveridge, who have most kindly allowed the reproduction of a photograph 
of cup-marks now no longer visible. 


TABLE SHOWING THE NUMBER OF CUP-MARKS NOTED ON EACH SITE. 
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TABLE SHOWING THE NUMBER OF CUPS AND CUP-MARKED GROUPS, WHICH 
HAD BEEN NOTED BY THE END OF FIVE DIFFERENT PERIODS. 
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UNPUBLISHED TOKENS OF THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. By 
R. KERR, M.A., F.S.A.Scot., Curator oF Corns, anp J. R. 
LOCKIE, F.S.A.Scor. 


To all interested in communion tokens the publication, in the Society's 
Proceedings for 1906-07, of the paper by the late Mr A. J. 5S. Brook, 
F.S.A.Secot., on “Communion Tokens of the Established Church of Scot- 
land: Sixteenth, Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries,” was an event 
of outstanding importance. Although Mr Brook made only the modest 
claim that his paper might be said to contain “‘a fairly representative 
eollection of descriptions and drawings of the tokens of the period dealt 
with,” his list, including, as it did, over 1400 tokens, was so comprehensive 
that it at once became the standard work of reference on the subject of 
the earlier tokens of the Church of Scotland, and such it has rémained 
ever since. 

During the period of over thirty years since the publication of Mr 
Brook's paper, however, many additional tokens of the Church and period 
concerned have been noted. It has seemed to us, therefore, to be a useful 
object to compile as extensive a list of such tokens as possible, and to 
illustrate it fully, with a view to its publication and use as a supplement 
to Mr Brook's original catalogue. We, of course, do not claim to have 
achieved completeness. We recognise that many tokens of the period 
concerned must have disappeared entirely; many must have escaped 
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our notice; and we are only too well aware that many others exist which 
we have not been able to identify. Mr Brook's remark to the effect that 
it would not now be possible to compile any paper on the subject that 
could be described as complete seems to us to be still valid. 

The lines laid down in Mr Brook's paper have been followed in ours, 
the tokens being described on the same system, their measurements being 
similarly given in sixteenths of an inch, and the same artistic conventions 
being observed in the drawings. We have, however, thought it helpful 
to make a slight departure from Mr Brook's model by adding at the end 
of each description the name of the collection in which the particular 
specimen concerned was found, or of the work in which it has been described. 
The fact that only one collection is mentioned in each case is not, of course, 
intended to suggest that the token described is unique; in fact, many 
of the tokens in our list are to be found in several collections. 

It was inevitable that in a pioneer work like Mr Brook's there should be 
a number of errors. Doubtless many of these would have been corrected 
by the author himself, had it not been for his unexpected death before 
his final revision of the proofs of his paper. In some cases, descriptions 
and drawings were made from imperfect specimens. In other cases, trade 
tokens or tokens of Secession Churches were mistaken for those of parish 
churches. There were also a few purely clerical or typographical errors. 
As a preliminary to our supplement we have noted such mistakes in the 
form of a list of corrections of Mr Brook's paper. We have also been 
able to identify some of the tokens of disputed attribution, the drawings 
of which appear at the end of Mr Brook's work, and these identifications 
are appended to the list of corrections. 

Where definite evidence as to origin is not provided by the inscriptions 
on tokens, or by the preservation of specimens at the church where they 
were used, it is usually difficult, and often impossible, to be positive about 
the correctness of their attribution to particular localities. Whenever 
possible, we have checked and verified attributions, but we have had to rely 
to a great extent on traditional information, unsubstantiated by actual 
proofs. When attributions have seemed to us unreasonable, or have 
given rise to irreconcilable differences of opinion amongst collectors, we 
have thought it best to describe the specimens concerned as “ unidentified.” 
Descriptions and drawings of a comparatively small number of such 
tokens, as well as of others of whose origin all trace has been lost, have been 
included at the end of our catalogue. We will welcome any information 
which may lead to the identification of these doubtful specimens. 

The notes on communion tokens of the Established Church compiled 
by the late Rev. Dr Thomas Burns have been of considerable value to us 
in our work. Dr Burns's notebooks, which accompanied the collection of 
tokens given by him to the Church of Scotland, are those of a keen collector 
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FP. 
P. 


485 (35). Avoch. (Illustration 76.) The V on rev. is not a table number, 
but the second letter of the name of the parish. 

486 (36). Balmaghie. (Illustration 92.) The initials on ofv. are BMG (for 
Balmaghie). 


FP. 487 (37). ** Belhelvie,”” 1725. (Illustration 105.) Ascribed by Dr Burns and 


ee ee” a” 


other authorities to Bellie-Fochabers, 


. 480 (39). Broughton, 1753. (Illustration 134.) This is not a communion 


token, but a colliery check used at Broughton, Cumberland. (See Davis 
and Waters’ Tickets and Passes, 1922, p. 284.) 


. 401 (41). Carnbee. (Illustration 169.) The object represented in the 


centre of rev. is a communion cup, not a sand-glass. Cp. p. 466 (16), where 
it is correctly described. 


. 493 (43). “Closeburn,"” 1727. (Dlustration 191.) “Never known in Close- 


burn" (Whitelaw, p. 57, No, 91). Burns attributes this token to Carstairs. 


. 404 (44). ee and Southwick. (Illustration 204.) Between C and § 


on ofe. is 


. 495 (45). Crailing. (Ulustration 223.) The initials C N on obv. stand for 


Crailing and Nisbet, the full name of the parish. 


. 495 (45). Cromdale. (Illustration 238.) The letters on obv. are C®. 
. 600 (50). “ Duffus,” 1728. (Illustration 317.) Should be Dumfries (White- 


law,-p. 58, No. 101). 


. 600 (50). Dumfries, 1790. (Illustration 321.) The initials on ofv. are 


RD, for “‘ Relief, Dumfries." A Secession Church token (Dick, 279). 


. 600 (50). “Dunbarney,” 1762. (Illustration 324.) This is a U.P. Church 


token of Dunblane and Menteith (Bridge of Teith), not mentioned by Dick. 
The two Congregations were united under one minister from 1758 to 1765. 
aan close resemblance to the old Dunblane Parish tokens will be noted. 

2(52). “Duthil,” C®. (Illustration 359.) This is probably Cromdale, 
galt amongst the tokens of the neighbouring parish of Duthil. 


. 603 (53). Eassie and Nevay, 1771. (Illustration 366.) The correct reading 


of the inscriptionis E|I-+-0|1771. (See Alphabetical List of tokens below.) 


. 603 (53). Eecclesmachan, round. (Illustration 368.) The date on rev. is 


1705. 


. 604 (54). Edinburgh (Canongate) with CANONGATE in straight line across 


token. Probably a trade token. Cp. Daltonand Hamer: Provincial Token 
Coinage of the Eighteenth Century, p. 450, No. 184. 


. 605 (55). Enzie. (Illustrations 396 and 397.) The minister at Enzie from 


1776 to 1784 was William, not Alexander, Gordon. The initials MAG are 
those of Mr Alexander Gray, minister of Enzie, 1789 to 1794, and sub- 
sequently (1794 to 1823) of Ordiquhill, where similar tokens were used. 
Compare Ordiquhill (Ill, 235) in Alphabetical List of tokens below. See 

“Communion Tokens in the Presbytery of Fordyce,” in Banffshire Journal 
of September 13, 1881. 


. 600 (56). Farr. (Dlustration 413.) The date is 1762. See illustration in 


Alphabetical List of tokens below. 


. O07 (57). Fordyce. (Illustration 431.) Alexander Irvine was minister at 


Cullen from 1705 to 1716, and at Fordyce from 1716 to 1746, 


. B11 (61). woe” (Illustration 497.) This token has a rev. as follows: 


. 511 (61). Haddington. (Illustration 507.) The name on this token is spelt 


P. 


gi e w A 


oy mm mW 
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512 (62). Houston and Kilallan. (Dlustration 519.) This token has a rev. 
as follows: JM, in script letters, for John Monteath, minister 1781 to 1843; 
border of scrolls. 


. 513 (63). Inverarity. (Illustration 532.) Above INR is the letter C and 


below is T, for Communion Token. 


. 513 (63). Inveresk. (Illustration 556.) The monogram is probably MIWIK, 


for Mr John Williamson, Inveresk Kirk (minister 1702 to 1740). 


. 514 (64). Inverkip, 1764. The “square panel divided by two perpendicular 


lines in centre’ is intended to represent an open Bible, 
Pp 


_514 (64). Johnstone (Dumfries). (Illustration 549.) The initials on obv, 


are J7 EK. 


. 517 (67). Kilmarnock, 1778. This is a Secession Church token. (Dick, 526.) 


519 (69). Kinglassie, 1747. (Illustration 632.) The rev. is as follows: M | IC 
for Mr John Currie, minister 1705 to 1750. 

520 (70). ‘“Kintail,"" 1776. The attribution ts wrong. The token is correctly 
placed and described under Latheron (Illustration 711). 


. $21 (71). “Kirkeonnel.” (Hlustration 657.) “Unknown to author and 


locality " (Whitelaw, p. 74, No. 166). 


. 524 (74). Lanark, 1733. (Illustration 703.) The first line on obv. is LANE, 


the N and EK in monogram. 


. 824 (74). “Lanark,” 1735. (Illustration 704.) Aseribed by Dr Burns and 


other authorities to Lesmahagow. 


. 624 (74). Largo, 1730. (Illustration 709.) The token has been misdrawn 


and misdescribed; the “thistle-like ornament" between L and EK on obt. is 
a lower-case letter &. 


. 527 (77). Logie. (Mlustration 747.) The date 1696 is shown correctly in 


the illustration, but given incorrectly in the text. 


527 (77). “Logie (Dunblane),” 1723. This token is of Larbert and Dunipace. 


(See description and illustration in Alphabetical List of tokens below.) 


P. 530 (80). Meldrum, Old. (Illustration 795.) The token illustrated appears 


P. 
. 541 (91). St Andrews, 1753. (Illustration 971.) The initials on rev. are 


to have been mis-struck, The sunk panel is circular, and the correct 
reading of the inscription around the edge is: KIRK of games ala 
HL: IL:; in centre, horizontally, in seript lettering: Remember | Christ 
died | for you. (For illustration see Anderson, P I. V, No. 13.) 

537 (87). Pitsligo, The correct date is 1791. 


M|IB. <A Secession Church token (Dick, 762). 


P, 541 (91). St Cyrus. (Illustration 979.) Wrongly dated in both text and 


illustration. The correct date is 1734. 


P. 542 (92). Shotts. (Illustration 999.) The illustration is of an imperfect 


token, and the date given in the text is wrong. The correct date is 
L756, 


P. 543 (93), Sorn. It is the second, not the first, of the Sorn tokens described 


which appears in illustration 1018. 


P. 544 (04). Stair. It is the second, not the first, of the Stair tokens described 


which appears in illustration L027. 


P. 544 (94). Stevenston. (Dlustration 1029.) The second 8, and both N’s, 


of STIVENSTOUN, are retrograde. Brook's drawing appears to be of an 
imperfect token. Complete specimens have a serrated border, and are 
aquare, 12. 


. 545 (95), Stracathro. (Illustration 1040.) The drawing is of an imperfect 
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token. The token bears the date 1696, 16 being to the left, and 96 to the 
right, of the monogram, | 
P. 548 (98). “Tongland."" (Illustration 1085.) This is probably a token of 

St Andrews-Lhanbryde. (See Whitelaw, p. 66.) 

P. 550 (100). Urr. (Illustration 1123.) The deseri pion and and drawing are of an 
imperfect token, The correct reading of obv. is 

P. 551 (101). Whithorn. (Illustration 1144.) It is hale that there is no 
Whithorn token with date 1704, and that this is a misrepresentation of 
the token dated 1707. 


IDENTIFICATIONS OF BROOK'S “TOKENS OF 
DISPUTED ATTRIBUTION.” 


P. 603 (153), Row 1, No. 1. Ov. LE |1718. Burns attributes to Liberton, 
Edinburgh. This token has also been attributed 
to Lasswade. 

on <i a No. 3. Obv. Monogram between 8 and 6 Burns attri- 
: butes to Kirknewton. This token has also been 
attributed to Kirkhill. 


- » Row 2, No.1. Ov. EE in monogram. Kilbucho (Broughton). 
- " » No.3. Obv. TE | 1748. Tynron. (Whitelaw, p. 112 (92).) 
- » Row 3, No.1. Obv. BL. Irish: Ballylennon. 
=. » No. 2. Ob. MLM. Canada: McLennan’s Mount. 
is = » No.3. Obv. AD. Irish: Aghadoey. 
BE »  Row'4, No. 3. Obv. RT.B.T. Irish: Balteagch. 
= » Row 6, No. 2. Obv. LC. Irish: Grey Abbey. 
Row 6, No. 1. Obv. M ret A | 1767. Aecudale (Secession). 
P, ‘604 (154), Row 2, No. 2. Obv. GE Girthon. (St A.) 


ALPHABETICAL List or TOKENS. 


AppoTruLe, Ober, AK in monogram. ev. 17 | 72. Square, with cut corners and 
serrated borders, 13. Perth. Ulustration 1. 


Anprm. Ob. A, large ill-defined capital. Irregularly round, 15. Brown. Illus- 
tration 2. 


Aupre. Ob». ABDY | 1725. ev. M | [W, for Mr Josias Walker, minister 1721 to 1745. 
Oblong, with borders, 10x 8. C. of 5. Lilastration a. 


Angrcors. Obr. AR, incwse. Oblong, with rounded corners, 12 «7. Cox. Ilus- 
tration 4. 


ABERDALGIE. Obv.-A+|1711. Square, with border, which has six “ teeth " projecting 
inwards, 9 KRS.M. Ulustration 6. 


AnERDEEN (Old Machar). As Brook 6, but the loaf of bread is not so long, and the 
beaded oval is composed of fewer and larger dots. Square, 13. KS.M. Illustration 6, 


ABERDEEN (Old Machar), As Brook 6, but without loaf of bread on ofv. K.S.M. 
ABERDEEN (West Kirk), As Brook 7, but much larger. Oblong, 19x20. Glasgow. 


ABERFOYLE. Obv. FOIL (arranged in form of semi-circle) | M® | J.R. | 1765 for 
Mr James Richardson, minister 1733 to 1770. Octagonal, Burna. 
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‘Anganapy. Obv. AB|E, incuse. Triangular, 12. R.S.M. Illustration 7. 
Apertapy. Obv. AB | K, incuse. Round, 1. BR.5.M, Iiiwstration §. 

Anentapy. Obv. AB. Rev. K. Sunk relief. Round, 12. R.5.M. Illustration 9. 
Apnerweray. Obv.A-N. Oblong, withserrated border,11 x8, Perth. Tilustration 10. 


AnerxyTe, Obr. A, with bar across top of letter; a dot above and at each side ; two 
dots below. Round. Burns. 


Anorxe. Obv. AB in monogram, Square, 14. Anderson, p. 5. 


Ampre. Ob. AIRDRIE CHAPEL, with rosettes a5 stops, on plain cireular band ; 
in centre, 1799; arrowhead ornaments at corners. Square, cut corners, 13. RSM. 
Tilustration 11. 


Attoa. Both sides blank. Heart-shaped, 14x14. Cox. 
Axswamx. Obv. AK in monogram. Square, with border, 11. R.5.M. Tlustration 12. 


AprLecanTH. Obv. A-K. Oblong, cut corners, with border, 16*13. C. of 5. Ihus- 
tration 13. 


Ansteior. Obr. M| RP, for Mr Robert Preston, minister 1731 to 1758. Square, with 
border. Burns. 


Arpensrer. Obv. ADERSIER, incuse, around edge. Round, 15. K.S.M.  Illus- 
tration 14. 


Assyxt. Obv. A, Round. Burns. 
Aruetstaxerorp. Obv. AK, with bar across top of A. Square. Burns. 





Avewrerperrax. Obdv. A, with bar across top of letter; large grotesque capital. 
Rev. 1716. Oblong. 10x9. R.S.M. Illustration 15. 


AuCHTERGAVEN. Obv. AP. Letters close together, no star between. Almost square, 
with serrated border, 10. K.S.M. Illustration 16. 


Aucurernovse. As Brook 70, but larger, and with larger lettering. Round, 13. 
R.5.M. 


AvewrenmucutTy. Obv. AWC | HTE | MWC. Rev. M | AG, for Mr Alexander Glas, 
minister 1691 to 1700, Upright oblong, with borders, 9* 10, C. of 8. Illustration 17. 


Aunpears. Obv, AULDABRN 1796, around edge. Rev. AMO | AMO, below a rude 
representation of the “ Burning Bush.” Round. Burns. 


Avocn, Obv. A, Square. Burns. 
Avocu. Obv. A, incuse. Rev. W, incuse. Round, 15. Perth. Illustration 15, 


Ave. Obv. AIR | 97 (for 1697). Square, with double border, 9. Glasgow. Ilus- 
tration 19. 


_ BaLpERNoce. Obv. B, script capital, with indeterminate ornament at either side. 
Square, with border, 9. Cox. Mbhustration 20. 


Baturary. Obv. A letter resembling an 8 reversed | IM, for James Martin, minister 
1669 to 1684. Square. Burns. 


Banuiscry. Obv. RB, for Robert Balfour, minister 1719 to 1774. Square, with wide 
border, 10. C. ofS, Illustration 21. 
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Bara. Obv. BA | RA, with EK in centre; rude lettering. Oblong, with border, 10 = 9. 
R.S.M. Illustration 22. 


Bank. Obv, BAR. Oblong. Burns. 

Batucate, Obv. BFL Rev. 1776. Square. Burns, 

Bexpocey, Obv. -M-+|I-R, within square sunk panel with rounded corners, for 
Mr James Ramsay, minister 1700 to 1748. Diamond-shaped, 13, point to point. Cox. 
lustration 23. 

Bennoim, Obv. KB | 1718, with small ornament between the initials: all in sunk 
circular panel. Round, 17. Aberdeen, Illustration 24. 


Beravie. Ob. M | WO, in sunk circular panel, for Mr William Chalmers, minister 1670 
to 1674. Square. Burna, 


Buatr-ATHoin, Ohr. BLAIR | ATHOL | 1757. Square, with border, 11. C. of 5. 
Tlustration 25, 


Bonarm. As Brook 122, but on much smaller flan. Square, § R.S.M. Illus- 
tration 26. 
Bortawick. Obv. BE, with star above and below. Fev. 1708, with star above and 


below. Round. Burns. 

Botaweit. Of. BOTHWEL PARI... (rest indecipherable, but, according to Burns, 
the legend is BOTHWEL PARISH KIRE) on plain circular band ; in centre, M | W.H | 1714, 
for Sir William Hamilton, Bart., minister 1709 to 1749. Square, 12. St A. Illustration 27. 

HWE Ube. BOTHWELL KIRKE 1750, on plain circular band; in centre, M® | TH, 
for Mr James Hamilton, minister 1747 to 1760; ornaments at corners. Square, 12. N.M.A., 
Lilustration 28. 


Bovuntre. Obr. M | GG, for Mr George Gordon, minister 1723 to 1743. Square, Burns, 
Bowpen. Obv. BK, incuse, Oblong, 9x8. Brown. Illustration 29. 


Bower., Obv. Bower. Rev. 1794, Oval, with border, 17x13. Aberdeen. Tihiwtra- 
tion 30. 


Brecus. Ob, BREC | HIN, with horizontal line above and below. The Nis retrograde. 
Round, with border, 16. Glasgow, Illustration 31. 


Breours. Ob, 16°98 |-B-N-|-E+ Rev. A rose displayed. Round, with borders 
of dots, 13. Perth. IDlustration 32. 


Brecuin. Obv. BREC | HIN, the N retrograde, Fev, M | IW | 1707, for Mr John 
Willison, minister 1703 to 1716. Square, with serrated borders, 12. C. of S. Illustration 83. 


Brecutx, Obv, BREC | HIN, as on preceding token. Rev. Blank, Square, with 
serrated border, 12, C. of 8. 


Brecu. Obv. B| DB, with scrolls at sides, for David Blair, minister 1738 to 1760. 
Square, with border, Burns. 


Brecem. Ob. B| M-I- B | 1770, for Mr John Bisset, minister 1769 to 1797. Almost 
Bquare, with border, 11, KS.M. Ilhstration 34. 


Brovorton. Obv, B, ineuse. ev. K, incuse. Round, 12. Cochran-Patrick. Tilus- 
tration 35. 
BursTistanp. Obv, BURNT | ISLAND. Rev. M | IW | 1779, for Mr James Wemyss, 


Minister 1779 to 1822. Round, with borders of dots, 16. K6.M. Llustration 36, 
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CAERLAVEROCE. Ov. CL in monogram. Round, without border, 12. Whitelaw, 
No. 83, with illustration. 

CampusNETHAN. Obv.C-E | 1723. Square,with border, 11. C.ofS. Illustration 37. 


CampusNeTHAN. Obv. CAMBUSNETHAN, on plain circular band; in centre, 1785. 
Square, with dotted border, 12. Aberdeen. Illustration 38. 


CAMPRELTOWN. Ofv, CP, Oblong, traces of border, 11%9. Cox. Tlustration 39. 


Cantvke. Obv. CARLUKE-1755-, on plain circular band. Square, with dotted 
border, 12. C.of 5. IOlustration 40. 


CARRINGTON (formerly Primrose). Obv, PRIM | 1738. Rev. EK. Round, 15. C. of 8. 
Ulwastration 41. 


Canstams, Obv. C+E | 1727. Square. Probably the same token as Brook 191, 
which was wrongly attributed to Closeburn. Burns. 


Cavers. As Brook 178, but the E on obv. is smaller, being of the same size as the C, 
and there are no stars. Rev. 1699, with five-pointed star in front, three similar stars above, 
and three below. Round, 15. R.S.M. 


Cockres, Ov, C-E | 1704. Irregular square, with rounded corners, 10. Perth. 
Illustration 42. 


CotpincHam, Oby. AB, incuse; Her, blank. AB for Andrew Bannatine, minister 
1665 onwards. Shape and size not recorded. “ Border Almanac,” 1910, p- 27. 


CoLpsTHeaM (7). Obv. COL. Oblong, with border, no measurements given. Paul, 
p. 129, with illustration. 


Contace. Obv. COLACE | 1742. Round, 12, St A. Tlustration 43. 

Cortessiz. Obv. COL’SY | 1718. Rev. M | WP, for Mr William Pitcairn, minister 
1606 to 1722. Oblong, with borders, 11 «8. Edges of rev. bevelled, Cochran-Patrick. 
Iilustration 44. 


CoLvEND and Sovrawick. Obr. 0+ § | 1722, with horizontal line above letters, and 
between letters and date. Round, with border, 15. Slimon. Iustration 45. 


Contrx. Ob. 0 Square, 10. Dundee. Tlostration 46, 


CratG (formerly Inchbrayock), Oby, IB, in sunk square, the ground of which is dotted. 
Round, 13. R.S.M. Illustration 47. 


Cnata (formerly Inchbrayock), Obv. IB. Round, with border of dota, 11. R.S.M. 
Llustration 45, 


Cuatare. Obv. As Brook 219, but lettera and figures smaller, and more regularly 
formed, Square, with border, 10. Cox. 


Crarosisn. Obv. 0, Oblong, Burns. 


_ Cramonp. Obv. R | CA, incuse, Round, 12. Found by the Rev, Dr Martin, Barony, 
Glasgow, in the manse garden at Cramond when he was minister there, Dundee. Tllus- 
tration 49, 


CransHaws. bv, CRANSHAWS- KIRE: on plain circular band around edge; in 
centre, rosette of six pointed leaves, Rev. REV - ALEX - JOHNSTON - on plain circular 
band around edge; in centre, 1792. The Rev, Alex. Johnston was minister from 1792 
to 1801. Round, 13, Aberdeen. Illustration 50. 


CaawrorpJonn, Ole, C1 | 17-18, Oblong. Burns, 
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Camonp. Obv. OR, incuse. Thin brass, square, 9. Perth. Illustration 51. 


Cumoxp. Obv. CR, repoussé. Thin brass, with border at top and bottom. Upright 
oblong, 7x. Perth. Illustration 52, 


Crmoxp. Obv. CER. Lead, irregular square, with double border, 7. Perth. LIlus- 
tration 53. 


Cramoxp. Obv, CRI, incuse. Thin brasa, oblong, §)=«7. Perth. Illustration 54. 
Carmonp. Obr. CRI, repoussé. Thin brass, roughlysquare,10. Perth. Illustration 55. 
Cnhmoxp. Obv. CORI | sh, incuse. Thin copper, square, 12. Perth. Mlustration 56, 
Camonxp. As preceding token, but in thin iron, oblong, 14=11. Cox. 

Camoxp. <As preceding token, but in thin lead, oblong, 14= 12, Cox. 


Cromarty. Obv. C within dotted circle. Copper, round, with serrated border, 11. 
R.S.M. Illustration 57. 


Crompate. Ober. CROM | DALLE. Oblong, with traces of headed border, 14 = 13. 
Glasgow. Illustration 55. 


CuMBERNAULD. Obv, CUM. END (the letters arranged in an are of a circle) | 1774, 
incuse. Roughly rectangular, 16*15. R.S.M. Illustration 59. 


Currie. Ob. Round, with bevelled edge, 11. Finlay. Illustration 60. 


‘Dateerra. Obv. DE | 98 (for 1693). Irregular upright oblong, with border, 10x 11. 
N.M.A. Illustration 61. 


DateerrH. Ob. DE | 1705, Square, with dotted border, and rounded corners, 10. 
N.M.A. IDbustration 62. 


Datkerru. Ob. DE | 1737. Round, with border, 11. N.M.A. Illustration 63. 


Dateerru. Olv. DE | 1742. Fev. Representation of church. Round, with borders, 
13%. C.of 8. Dbostration (4. 


Datkeirn. Obv. DE | 1755. Rev. Representation of church. Kound, with borders, 
14. C.ofS. Illustration 65, 


Datxerrn. Ole. D, surmounted by coronet. Hev,T. Heart-shaped. Burns, 





Datias, As Brook 271, but without date. Square, 14. Brown. 


Dany (Galloway). As Brook 274, but without I in centre of D, Square, with border, 
12. Glasgow. 


Dauziet. Obv. Dalsel | RC | 1798, for Robert Clason, minister 1786 to 1501, Square, 
with double border, 12. E.S.M. Ilhustration 66, 


Davior, Obv. M | IC | DAVIOT | 1782, for Mr James Chalmers, minister 1731 to 1787. 
In sunk panel, which is roughly circular. Horizontal line above and below DAVIOT. Aand 
V of DAVIOT in monogram. Square, 14. Glasgow. Dlustration 07, 


Davior, Obe. M-I-C | DAY | IOT. | 1749, for Mr James Chalmers, minister 1731 to 
1787. Square, 12. Anderson, p. 9, with illustration. 


Deer, New. Obv. M® W.T. | New. Deer | EK | 1737, for Mr William Taylor, minister 
17387 to 1797. Oblong, with border, 19 «12. C.ofS. Illustration 65, 


Deer, Orp. Obv. OD | 1714. Square, with border, 12. Perth. IUlustration 69, 
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Deer, Orv. Ober. OD | 1752. Fev. 6 (table number), incuse. Square, 12. C. of 8. 
Illustration 70. 


Dotnar. Obv. DE | 1699, with horizontal line between letters and date. Square, with 
border, 11. C.of 8. Olustration 71. 


Do.rursTros. As Brook 204, but obv. DO-E. K.S.M. 


Dourarmtox. As Brook 294, but DoK and date in smaller letters and figures, on smaller 
flan, Heart-shaped, 11x10. R.5.M. 


Douraixtos. Obv.DO.K. Rev. 1769 or 1762, the 6 with a long tail stretching upwards 
and over the last figure; the last figure shaped like a long-tailed 9, bot with a horizontal 
bar below, which may have been intended to make the figure a 2. Heart-shaped, 12 « 10. 
K.5.M. 


Daecuors. Ober. DREG | HORN | 1727. Oblong, with dotted border, Burns. 
Drechors. Obv. DREG | HORN | 1730. Oblong. Burns. 


DercHorxs. Obc. DREG | HORN | 1732, within border of dots in sunk panel. Square, 
with cut corners, 14. Cox. Tlhvwstration 72. 


Dumnartrow. Obv. DB |1701. Square, with border of large dota, 9. C.of 5, Illus- 
tration 73. 


Dumparrow. Obv.DB|1761. Square, with serrated border, 11. St A. 


Dumrares. Obv. DF | 1783, with horizontal line between letters and figures. Irregular 
octagon, with thick border, 13. StA.. Illustration 74. 


Dumrrres. Obv. DFS | 1743, with horizontal line between letters and figures. Irregular 
octagon, with thick border, 13x14. St A. Iustration 75. 


Dumrates. Obv. DF | 1751, with horizontal line between letters and date. Oblong, 
with border, 11x12. C. of 5. Illustration 76. 


Note. Whitelaw gives three varieties of this token, Nos. 104 to 106, 

Dex. Obv. DUN | EIRE | 1787. Square. Burns. 

Dennoc. As Brook 328, but on lozenge-shaped flan, 14%15, K.8.M. 

Duxper. Obv. DVNDEE 1787 arranged in a circle around edge; in centre, pot of lilies. 
Rev. TD IM IW around edge, M in centre, for Messra Thomas Davidson, minister (lst charge), 


1732 to 1760; James Monro (3rd charge), 1729 to 1744; and John Willison (2nd charge), 
1716 to 1760. Round, with borders, 14. C.of 8S. Dllustration 78. 


Duxpowanp. Ob. D| 1752. Square, with border of dota. Burns, 
Dus.aéarriz (united to Stracathro in 1618). Oi. D. Kound. Burns. 


Duxsntor. Ob. D-L+P- | 1750. Oblong, with double border, 12«10. Cox. MTlus- 
tration 77. 


Duxxer. Obe. Dt. Kev. 1786, Oblong. Burne. 
Duxxer. GObe. D. Hev. 1798. Oblong, 10*11. Anderson, p. 35. 


Dusxotrran. Obv. DUNNOTTER: around edge, 1782 in centre. The letters are 
than those on Brook M6. tev. No | 4, incuse. Found, with double border, 16. R.S.M. 
Lhwtration 79. 


Doss. Obv. DV | NS insideacirele. Irregular oblong, 15 «12. C.of 5. Dlustration 80, 
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Duexscorr. Obe. D. Round, 11. C.of 8S. Dlustration §1. 
Duxscore. Obv. DS | 1726. Oblong, with border, 9x7. St A. Illustration 82, 
Denon. Obv.D. Square, 7. C.of 8. Ulustration 53. 
Dyce. Obv. DYCE. Square, 12. St A. luvstration §4. 


Dyer. Obv. M-| WF: probably for Mr William Falconar, minister 1674 to 1689. 
Irregular octagon, with dotted border, 12. N.M.A. Illustration 85, 


Easete and Nevay. Obv. E| 1+ 0 | 1771, for James Ogilvy, minister 1752 to 1802. 
Upright oblong, with serrated border, 12» 14, Cochran-Patrick, Illustration 86. 


Eastwoop. Obv. EAST | WOOD | 1725, arranged to form three sides of a square. In 
centre, M | RW, with horizontal line below, for Mr Robert Wodrow, minister 1703 to 1734. 
Square, 10. Cochran-Patrick. Mlustration 67. 

Epprrrox. Obv: E. Edge bevelled. Rev. K. Square, 9. R.S.M. Ilustration 58. 

Eppertox. A blank oblong, 13%11. Used when the tokens of 1792 ran short. N.M.A. 

Eppiesrox (1). Obv. ED, incuse. Oblong, 10*9. N.MLA. Thustration 89. 


Eprxsvrcn. Obv. City arms, with date 1731 below. Rev. DG in monogram, for Dean 
of Guild. Oblong, with borders, 11 «12. C. of 5. Tlnstration 90. 


Eprxsvren. Obv, City arms, with date 1741 below. Kev. TC | DG, for Thomas Crokat, 
Dean of Guild, 1740-41, Oblong, with dotted borders, 11 x12. Cox. Illustration #1. 
Epsam. Obv. EDN | AM. Square. Burns. . 


Epxam. Ov, EDN | EM (Brook, 389). Burns gives two sizes of this. (Cp. Paul, 
p. 115.) 


Epxam. Obv. ED | NEM (N and E in monogram). Fev. EDN | EM. Square. Two 
sizes. Burns. 


Epyam. Obv. EDN | EM, with the four numerals of the date 1696 at each corner, Rev. 
ED | NEM (N and E in monogram). Square. Burns. 


Eprom. Obv., EDR | OM, the E and D in monogram. ev. M | T+ A | 1710, for Mr 
Thomas Anderson, minister 1701 to 1712. Irregular square, 11. NMA. Tlustration 92. 


Ente. Obv. M | 10, with double border, the inner one beaded, for Mr James Chalmers, 
minister 1701 to 1741. Rev. ANNO | 1712, with line and triangular group of beads above, 
and line of beads below, all within outer border. Square, 9. Cochran-Patrick. Ilus- 
tration 93. 


Eur, Ot. ELY|E. Fev. 1755. Square, with serrated border on obv., 12. Dundee. 
Illustration 94. 


Eenot. Obv. EK, large capitals ocoupying the wholo field. Oblong, with border, 
10*8. RS.M. LIlustration 95. 


Ernor, Obv. EK, in smaller capitals than the preceding, and in lower relief. Oblong, 
with border, 97. K.5.M. Ilustration 96, 


Evie and Rewpann, Obv. E,incuse. Fev. E,incuse. Round, 12. Anderson, p, 45, 
Fare Isuz. Uninseribed blank, Square, 10. St A. 


FALELAND. Obv, FALE = | LAND | 1773. Oblong, with border, 1310. C. of 8. 
Tilustration 97. 
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Farr. Obv. F, Square, with border, & N.M.A. Illustration 95. 
Fare. Ob. EF | 1762. Oblong, 910. N.M.LA. Illustration 99. 
Fane. Ofv. KF | 1767. Square. Burns. 

Frags. O6c. FP. Square. Burns. 


Feax. Obv. Fern | 1787, within circle. Rev. I. Cor. | XI.28.29. Round, with 
borders, 16. Aberdeen. Mlustration 100. 


Ferran and Norte Yeu. Obv. FR in monogram. Upright oblong, with border, 
9x13. St A, Illustration 102. 


Ferrencarm. Obv. Pet K | 1785. Rev. M* | AD, for Mr Anthony Dow, minister 1723 
to 1772. Oblong. Eurns. 


Fietu and Sres~xess. Obv. F. Rev. 1H, for John Hendrie, minister 1654 to L660. 
Round. Purns. 


Foco. Obv. FO|GO|17°16. Square, with border. Burns. 


Fonrar. Obv. M | HM, for Mr Hugh Maxwell, minister 1717 to 1744, Hew. 1727. 
Round. Burns. 


Forran. Obce. M| HM, for Mr Hugh Maxwell, minister 1717 to 1744. Rev. 1736. 
Round. Burns. 


Forran. Obv. FOR | FAR | 1782. ev. M | IB | MIN® for Mr John Bruce, minister 
1782 to 1817. Square, with border on rev., 12. C.of 8. Ulustration 101. 


Forcaspexxy. Obv. F-P | 17°14, with horizontal line between initials and date. 
Square, with serrated border, 12. H.S.M. Illustration 103. 


Forcaxpenxy. Obv. FP | 1727, with horizontal line between initials and date, Square, 


Fort Wom. Obv. FP. Oblong, #*8. Cox. MTlustration 104. 
Forr Waiam. Ob. T (for token) | FW. Square, 12. B.5.M, Illustration 105. 


Frasenpurcn. Obv.FRASER | BURG | 1722. Rev. 5 (table number), incuse. Oblong, 
with border, 16%11, C.of 8, Illustration 106. 


Gatstox, Obv. GALS | TOUN | 1746. Square, with border, II. Cochran-Patrick. 
Tilustration 107. 


Gama. Obv. GAM: | ERY |1734. Almost square, with border, 11. ©. of 5. 
Tilustration 108, 


GantLy. Obv. (as rev. of Brook 456) M | RM | 1761, for Mr Roger Moodie, minister 1757 
to 1766. Rev. blank. Oblong, with border, 1213. R.8.M. 


GanvaLp and Bana. Obv.GE. Oblong. Burna, 


Garvanp and Bara. Obv. GA*P | 1758. Oblong, serrated border, 15%12. Perth. 
Tlustration 109. 


Ganvock. Obv. E-G. Octagonal, 13. R.S.M. 


Grapsmum. Obv. GLEK-, the G and L in monogram, within beaded inner border. 
Oblong, with border, 12 = 10. C.of 8. Illustration 110. 
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Grams. Ob. G@| 1720. Ree. M | WD, for Mr William Dun, minister 1716 to 1725. 
Almost round, 11. Krown. 


Giass. Ober. G. Rev. 1748, with dot over 1, and S-scroll above and below date. 
Round, with border, 14. Perth. Ilustration 112. 


Giascow (Barony). Ober. BARONY GLASGOW 175), on plain circular band ; in centre, 
M | LH, with central dot, for Mr Laurence Hill, minister 1750 to 1773, Fiddle-shaped 
ornaments at corners, Square, with border, 10. Slimon. Illustration 111. 


GuassERTON. Obv. GLAS | 1705, with double horizontal line between letters and date. 
Square, with cut corners, and border, 10. N.MLA. Dlustration 113, 
Guassronp. Obv. GE | 1768. Square, with serrated border. HKurna. 


GLENBERVIE. Ober. GLENBERVYS EKIRE around edge, the RE below the KI. The § 
In retrograde, Dot in centre. Fev, 17-59 within cirele, Round, I4. E.S.M.  Ilhus- 
tration 114. 


Guexisna. Obv. « WA | 1743, with dot below, the initinis in monogram, for William 
Arthur, minister 1741 to 1757. Round, 14. Cochran-Patrick. Illustration 115. 

Guexoncuy. Obv. G, incuse. Upright oblong, 7 «8. C. of 8. Mlustration 116. 

Gotsrre. Obv. G, crude capital, incuse, Irregularly square, § Aberdeen. Ilus- 
tration 117. 

Gotsrre. Obr.G|16.4. Square. Burns, 

Govax. Obv. GOVAN, and date (illegible) on plain circular band. In centre, M® | WT, 


for Mr William Thom, minister 1748 to 1790. Traces of dotted ornament inecorners. Oblong, 
11 «10. Cochran-Patrick. Illustration 118. 


Govas. Obr. GOVAN PARISH - 1791 - on plain circular band ; in centre, M® | J.P, for, 
Mr John Pollock, minister 1791 to 1820, Octagonal, with octagonal border, 12. RK. g. M. 
Tilustration 119. 


Gnaxce. As Brook 492, but on smaller flan. er. 2 (table number), incuse. Square, 
no border, 12. K.S.M. 

Greenock. Obv. -:- GREENOCK -:- 1761 on plain circular band; in centre N; P (for 
New Parish), with three dots above and three dots below ; ornament at eachcorner, Square, 
with serrated border, 12. R.S.M. Dlustration 120. 

Gnerxa. Obr. GE, incuse. Irregular oblong, 1511. Cox. Illustration 121. 

Gera. Obv. G, incuse. Fer. K, incuse. Edge of obv. bevelled. Round, 13. Cox. 
Tilwstration 122. 


Gurnee. Ob. G, crude capital, incuse. Irregularly heptagonal, 10. Aberdeen. 
Iustration 123. 


HAssexpeax, Ob. HE, Fev. HE, Square, with high borders, 10, Cox. [lhustration 

Hawice. Obv. HE, incuse. Edges of ofv. bevelled. Square, 10. St A. MDlhostration 
125. 

Henior. (On. HE, incwse. Round, 12. N.M.A. Illustration 126, 


Hentor. Ole. HE, Square. Burns, 
Hopems. Obr. HE, incuse. Almost square, 11, C.of 8, Ilustration 127. 
Hoppam. Obv.HE | 1716. Square, with traces of border, 13. Perth, MUlustration 128, 
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Hotywoop. Ober. HW | KE, large thin W and large thick H, both touching border. 
Round, with border, 14. Whitelaw, No. 152, with illustration. 


Houiywoop, As Hrook 516, but with smaller K, and larger and ruder HW. Whitelaw, 
No, 156, with illustration. 


Hotywoop. Obv. H.W |E; broader and larger H, broader EK than Brook 517, W 
touching border to right. Round, with border, 14. Whitelaw, No. 154, with illustration. 

Hovstos and Kmantan. Obv. HE®, with omament between H and EK: Imperfect 
hexagon, 13. C.of §. Illustration 129. 

Humare. Obv. HE. Square, & At Humbie Parish Church. 


Hutrox and Fisnwick. O6v. H, large irregular capital. Oblong, &» 10. MN.M.A. 
Tilustration 130, 
_ Hurrow and Fisnwick. Ob. H, ends of letter running into border above and below. 
Irregular square, with broad border, 9. N.M.A. Illustration 131. 


Hurrow and Fisnwick. Obv. H, small capital. Square, with edge arched at top and 
bottom, with border, 10. N.M.A. Illustration 132. 


Hurros and Fistiwick. Obv. H, within square inner border of dots ; plain outer border, 
fev. 1750, with border, which is serrated above the date. Square, 10. R.S.M.  Illua- 
tration 143, 


Ixcu. Obv. INCH, in rudely formed letters, the N retrograde. Oblong, 14 «8, Cox, 
Iilustration 134, 


Ixcu. Obv. INCH, in oblong serrated panel, with serrated outer border at top and 
bottom. Oblong, with rounded ends, 17 «8 C. of 8. Tllustration 135. 


Incninnan. Obv. INCHENAN +1735: on plain circular band; in centre, radiated dot : 
ornaments at corners, outside band, Square, with dotted border, 12. C. of 5. Illustration 
136. 


INNERLEITHEN (ft). Obv. I, incuse. Oblong, 9*7. N.M.A. Illustration 137. 


INNERLEITHEN (7). Q©6v. TE, small incuse capitals, Irregular oblong, 9=8. NJM.A. 
Illustration 138, 


_ DSNeeverrves (1). Obv. IK, small incuse capitals, smaller than on preceding token, the 
K slightly smaller than the I, Irregular oblong, 9* 8. N.M.A. Illustration 139. 


Isxerwick. Ob. IW | 1777. Upright oblong, 14«15. C.of 8S. Dlustration 140. 
IsvEnavon. Obv. I, to left of field, Oblong, with border, 12*8. R.S.M. Illustration 


INVERESE. Obr. Monogram, in script letters, probably M{TWIK | 1727, for Mr John 
Williamson, Inveresk Kirk, minister 1702 to 1740. Quite different from Brook 636. 
Oblong, 12«9. Perth. T[lustration 142. 


_ Ixversermion. Of. M | WH |I, for Mr William Hepburn, minister 1726 to 1756. 
Rev. 1729. Round. (As Brook, p. 613 (63), but with rev.) Burns, 


= Inverkerriny. Obv. M | AH, for Mr Alexander Hay, minister 1608 to 1614. Square. 
urna. 


INVERNESS, Obv. ING, incuse. Fev. C | CE, incuse, for Communion, Chapel of Ease, 
Round, with border, 13. N.M.A. ITllustration 143, 


lona. Obv. I, large capital with knop at centre. Oblong, traces of broad border, 
9x10. R.S.M. Ilustration 144. 
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TInvixe. Obv. IRVIN | 1721. Oblong, with border, 13%12. R.S.M. LTlostration 145. 

Jepaurncn. Obv. M | WI|J, for Mr William Jameson, minister 1640 to 1661. Hew. 
Two communion cups, with knopped stems and circular feet ; two dots between. Round, 
with serrated borders, 15. Perth. Illustration 146. 


Jouxstoxe (Dumfries), Obv. IK, the I with central knop. Square, with border, 11. 
Dundee. Ulustration 147. 


Kem. ‘Obe. KK | 1747. Square, with border, 10. Whitelaw, No, 163, with illustration. 

Kem. As Brook 552, but with “ distinct letters and figures." Square, 11. Whitelaw, 
No. 164, note. 

Keiso (t). Ob. E. Oblong, with border, no measurements given. Paul, p. 129, 
with illustration. 

Ketrox. Ob. EK | N° 3, The numeral (table number) is in relief in a sunk rectangle, 
made by a punch, Square, with cut corners and double border, 11. BR.S.M. [lustration 148, 


Kertiss. Obv. M | IG, in circle, for Mr James Gray, minister 1717 to 1743. Trregularly 
heptagonal, 12. St A. Illustration 149. 


Krsancuan. Obv. KILBARCHAN 1783, on plain circular band; in centre, in seript 
capitals, JW, for John Warner, minister 1739 to 1786. Octagonal, 1@. B.5.M. Tibus- 
tration 150. 

Kizemste. As Brook 570, but the date 1769 on rev. is in quite different numerals, which 
are all of the same height ; there is no dot in the centre of the 6, and there are no ornamental 
tails to the 6 and 9. Round, with serrated border, 14. R.S.M. Illustration 151. 


Kincatmoxer.. and Kuwserry. Obv. E. Oblong, with border, 9x11. K.5.a1. 
Tilustration 152. 

KmcHrexas. Obv. Mt | WC, with horizontal line between, for Mr William Campbell, 
minister 1745 to 1703. Oblong, with border, 13x10. C.of 8. Mlustration 153, 


Kicoxquian. Obv. KIL | CON | QVH | AIR. Rev, EIRE | 1705. Square, with 
double borders, 10. Cochran-Patrick. IDlwstration 154. ; 

Kinpreummy or Locie-Cotpstowse. Obv. M | IxM | 1768, cither for Mr James 
McWilliam, minister at Kildrummy 1763 to 1771, or for Mr John McInnes, minister at 
Logie-Coldstone 1748 to 1777. Square, with serrated border, 14. C. of 5., and Slimon. 
Tilustration 155. 


KinKenziz, Obv. K, antique capital. Oblong, 11* 10. Aberdeen. Mlustration 156, 


Kumaxy. Obv. EK | 1707. Rec. M'| WBE, for Mr William Brown, minister 1703 to 
1720, Round, 11. C.of 8. Illustration 157. 

Kimmarsxock. Obv. - KILM’K- CHAPEL, on plain circular band; in centre, 1764; 
three dote at each corner. Square, with border, 13. R.S.M. Illustration 158. 

Kumarnosock, Obv. KME | 1756, with horizontal line between initials and date; ME 
in monogram, Oblong, with border, 11 «12. Cox. Illustration 159. 
 Kicsantix. Obv, KILMARTIN on circular band ; in centre M | AL, for Mr Archibald 
Lambie, minister 1738 to 1767. Square. Burns. 

KILNIstax and Kusoke. Obv. M (for Mull) in sunk panel, Oblong, with border 
10«9. St A. MDlustration 160. 


Kiratuick, New. Ob. N-K|1-7-9, the N retrograde. Upright oblong, with 
dotted border, 11 «12. C.of 8. Illustration 161, 
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KILPATRICE, New or Easten. Ofv. E- E+ P- 1746 on plain circular band; in centre, 
M | A-G, for Mr Andrew Gray, minister 1731 to 1776. Corners filled in with rays. Square, 
13. St A. Illustration 162. 


KRrsrinpre. Obo. M | TH | KE, for Mr John Hall, minister 1446 to 1656. Upright 
oblong, with beaded border. Eburnea. 


Kinsrinpie. Ob. M | RC | 17 E 30, for Mr Robert Coventry, minister 1727 to 1761. 
Irregularly round, 12, Description and illustration from arubbing. Cox. Illustration 163. 

Kittearx. (fv. KE. Square, with border, 7. Anderson, p. 34, with illustration. 

Kincanpinge O'Nerw. Ote. EK, with vertical bar, and hieroglyphical figure to the right. 
Square, with border, 10. Anderson, p. 6. 
* Kincarpine O'Nen.. Obv, Kin | N. Oblong, ®« 12, Anderson, p. 6. 

Kixciaven, Ob. KEIN | CLA | VEN on raised square. Rev, Representation of Church. 
Round, 12. K.S.M. OUlustration 164. 

Kinciassix. Oby. EEK | 1728, ev. M | IC, for Mr John Currie, minister 1705 to 1765. 
Square, ll. C. of S. Illustration 165. 

Kixioss, Obe. K, quite different from Brook 636, and the lower limb of the capital not 
recurved. Square, with border, 11. K.S.M. Illustration 166, 

RixseErr. Obr. KE. Square. Burns. 

Kisxerr. bv. KIN: | NEF. | *. Square, with border, 12. Dundee. Illustration 167. 

KIRKCALDY (Abbotshall). Obv. AK | 1735. Her. M | TH, for Mr Thomas Nairne, 


minister 1710 to 1740. Irregular aquare, with borders. Measurementa not recorded. 
Whitelaw, illustration, p. 69 (p. 32 of offprint). 


Kinkoatpy (Abboishall). Of. AK | 1743. Aev. M | GG, for Mr George Gibb, minister 
1742 to 1756. Oblong. Burns. 

Kinkootm. Ob. EK, incuse. Oblong, with rounded corners, 12~11. Cox. Dlhus- 
tration 1658. 

Kimgcotm. Olbn, 
Illustration 169. 

Kimemanoe. Obv. KHO | 1719, with communion cup above. Round. Burns. 

KimkManor. Obv. KHO | 1723, with communion cup above. Irregular round with 
border, 19. St A. Dlustration 170, 

Kingaicuarn (Ayr). Obv. E* M | 1730. Oblong, with border, 9x10, Perth. Dlus- 
‘tration 171. 

Kreemicwaet (Dunkeld). Blank. Square, 10. St A. 

KinKNEWTON. Obv. EN, edge bevelled. ev. 1734. Square, 11. C.of8. Tllustration 
172. 


Kxockanpo (formerly Macallan). Obv. M, Almost square, with border, 9. B.S.M. 
Illustration 173. 
_ Kesockanpo (formerly Macallan), Obv. M, narrower letter than on preceding token. 
Upright oblong, with traces of border, 8x? K.S.M. Illustration 174. 

Lame. Obv. L, without the serifs shown in Brook 700. Oblong, 9x68. K.S.M. 


LamineTron and WaspeL. Ode. LW, incuse capitals. Irregularly square, 10. Slimon. 
Tilustration 176. 
¥YOL. LEXY, ll 





KH | OLM.| 1766. Oblong, with border, I4«11. R.S.M. 
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Laminetow and WaxpEnL. Obv. L, incuse; W in sunk panel, Oblong, 10=8. Perth. 
Dilustration 176. 


LaxcHotm, Obv. LE in sunk serrated circle, Irregular square, 12. Perth. Ilnus- 
tration 177. 


Laxeton. QOdv. L, small capital, incuse. Silver, round, 15. A “ Superior’s " token. 
Cox. Dlustration 178. 


Lansent and Dunipace. Obr,. L*D(|178%. Oblong, with double border, 11 x9. 
N.M.A. Illustration 179. 


Larsert and Duxtrack. Ob. L+D|1749, Square, with border, 11. R.S.M. 
Iilustration 180. 


Lares, Obv. LARGS | 1726, with horizontal line between name and date. Square, 
with beaded inner and continuous outer border, 12. Kilmarnock. Illustration 181. 
Lasswape. Obv. LE | 1705. Square, with border, 11. C.of 8S. Tlustration 132. 


_Lecrorr. Obv. LP- EK | 1700, with horizontal line between letters and date, Oblong, 
with border, 10x9. K.S.M. Illustration 183. 


Lecrorr. Obv. LP« EK | 17-40, the 4 of the date reversed. Oblong. Burns, 


Lerrn, Norra. Obv. NE | #L%, Fev. 1781, with star above and below. Round, 15. 
Brown. Illustration 154. 


Lerru, Norra. Obv. LEITH | 1776. Rev. NK. | COM®, for North Kirk Communion. 
Oblong, 2 13*10. N.M.A. Iihsstration 185, 


LeirrH, South. (fe, SLE | 84 (for 16094). Round, 13. Perth. Illustration 186, 
Listrracow. Obv. LL, Mev. 1702. Almost round, 13. Aberdeen. Illustration 187. 


LINTRATHEN. Obv. M | LB | L | 1720 within circular panel, serrated inwards for Mr 
Laurence Brown, minister 1717 to 1770. Almost square, 10. Cox, Illustration 188. 


LixteaTuEN, Obv. LIN | 1792. Square, with serrated border, 8. Cox, 
80. 


LocuatsH, G6, L, Round, 13. Anderson, p. 40, 


Locnarsy. Obv. LH. Round, with border, and bevelled edge, 12. Dundee, Tilns- 
tration 10). 


Locucarros. Obv. Loca | Carrow | 1788, incuse, Round, 15. C.of 8. Illustration 191. 


oe Obe. LGE | 1701. Oblong, with border, 11 «10. C. of S. Tilhustra- 
tion 


Tlustration 


LOcHGOILHEAD. Obv, Similar to Brook 744, but the date 1776 is in ital; 
Square, 13. R.S.M. Illustration 193, to numerals. 


LOcHLEE. Q©br. LOCH | LEE, with horizontal line between. uare, with serrated 
border, 13. Dundee. Tllustration 104. a Toe 


LocumManex. Obv. LOCI BEN and ornament around edge; in centre, 1 | 
incuso. Round, 14. Whitelaw, rat 14, with illustration. ih 1 


Locus. Obv. L. Oblong, 11% 12. Anderson, p. 43. 


Square, 12. ates Tlustration 195. a P cure dot in centre of token, 
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Locuwisxocn. Obv, LOCHWINHOCH 1789 on plain circular band ; in centre, ME | IS, 
for Mr James Steven, minister 1788 to 1801 ; ornaments atcorners. Square, with border, 13. 
C.of & Dlwtration 196. 


Loci (Dunblane), Obr. L« EK | 1725. Square, 9. Aberdeen. L[lustration 197. 
Loote-CotpsTosxe. See AILDRUMMY. 

Loom Eastern. Obv. L, incuse. Irregular oblong, 1214. N.M.A. Llustration 198. 
LocrerzerT. Obv. LP in monogram. Round, 10. Dundee. Illustration 199. 


Loxcrommacvs. Obv. LE, incuse, Her. LE, meuse. Oblong, 12%. Brown. 


Loxcsipr. Obv. LB, in square sunk panel. Copper, irregular square, 10. Perth. 
Tilustration 201. 


Lore. Obv. KL, the limbs of the EK running into the upright of the L, and the tops of the 
letters running into the border. Very rude casting. Oblong, with border, 11 x10. R.S.M. 
Tlustration 202, 


Lorn. Ob. EL, tall thin capitals, rudely formed, touching the border above and below. 
Oblong, with i gee &«®. EK.S.M. Dlbostration a3, 


Lorn. Obv. EL, well-formed capitals running to extreme edge above and below. 
Oblong, 11%8. K.S.M. Illustration 204. 


Luce, Owp. Obv. OLD: | LWCE, with horizontal line between. Oblong, with border, 
16x10. C.of 5. Ilhstration 205. 

Luxpre and Fownuis, Obr.L:F, Oblong, with border, 0 «10. StA. Dlustration 206. 

Luss. Obv.LUSS | -ES8. Square, with border, 10. Cochran-Patrick. Ilustration 207. 

MapprrTy. Of. MA | DER | Irregular square, with double border, 11. C. of . 
Tilustration 208. 

Mapperty. Ober. MADE | ETIE. Oblong, with border, 109. C.of 8. Dhvstration 
200. 

Maxon, Obv. ME, incised, in monogram. Oblong, 98. At Manor Church. 

Maxon. Obv. ME, incised capitals with serifs. Square, corners slightly rounded, 10. 
R.S.M. 

"Manor. Obv. ME, letters seratched on freehand. Oblong. Of ten specimens at 

Manor Church no two are quite alike. There are differences in the size of the initials, and 
of the tokens, the latter varying from 10 «7 to 8 = 6. 


Manytrox. Obv. :MARITOUN: around edge, ornaments composed of dots filling in 
the space between N and M; in centre, within double inner circle, a floral ornament. Her, 
At top, M; rest of inscription obliterated. (Burns shows the date 1715 on rev., below M.) 
Round, 14. R.S.M. Dlustration 210. 


MAUCHLIXE Obe, MC | 7 Koo {for 1700), Oblong, with border, 10x8. Cochran- 
Patrick. Ulustration 211. 


Maxros. Ov. ME, tall capitals, in monogram, with border. ev. blank, with border. 
Oblong, 12x11. Brown. Ulustration 212. 





Maxtow. Obv. MK, tall capitals, nm monogram, ends of letters reaching edge of token ; 
no border. Square, 10. Brown. Illustration 214. 


Maxton, Obr. Monogram, probably intended for MAX EK, Round, with border, 11. 
Brown, IJllustrntion 214. 
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Marnore. Obv. MAY | BOL. Square, 10. C. of 8. Tihustration 215. 


Metrose. Similar to Brook 796, but the mell has a plain cylindrical head and haft, 


and the rose is differently shaped. Oblong, with double border, not dotted, 11 «10. 
R.5.M. [llustration 216. 


Mipwar. Obv. EM | 1776, with three dota between initiala and date. Rev. blank. 
Square, with border, 13. (As Brook 807, but with blank rev.) St A. 


Morrar. Obv., ME, incuse. Oblong, 118, Slimon. Illustration 217, 
MoxErpic. Gbr. ME | 1706. Oblong. Burns. 


Moxiriete. Obv. MONEFITH: with ornamental knot oround edge. Fev. 
M-|1#H | 1779, for Mr James Henderson, minister 1763 to 1787. Round, with dotted 
border both sides, 15. Aberdeen, Illustration 218. 

Moxtkie. br. MONIKE | 1740, irregular letters and figures, the N retrograde ; border 
of large dota. er, M | GI, for Mr George Johnstone, minister 1738 to 1778. Hound, 16. 
C.of 5. Olustration 220, 


Moxrxm. Obv. MONIKIE, in semi-circle around upper edge, ah dots completing the 
circle below; in centre, dot; below, horizontally, 1° Rev. ME | WM, for Mr William 
Moule, minster 1783 to 1827. Round, with borders, 13. C. of 8. Tlustration 221. 


Moxkiaxp, New. Ob. NEW . MUNELAND .1755. on plain ciroular band; in centre 
ME | 1-0, for Mr John Currie, minister 1733 to 1758 ; ; Ornament at each corner. Square, 
with border, 11. E.S.M. Tllustration 219. | 


Moxqunirren. Ob, Mar | 1779. Oblong, with border, 17 «15. Aberdeen. lue- 
tration 222. 


MosyuusK. Obv. M | AD, for Mr Alexander Duff, minister 1781 to 1814. Fev. blank. 
Upright oblong, 11 «13. Anderson, p. 10. 


Mortros. Olv. M. Oblong, with border, 08. Whitelaw, No. 214, with illustration. 
Mortox. Obr. MK in monogram. Oblong, 11 «9. Whitelaw, No, 215, with illustration. 


Monves. Glv, MOR in relief, within oblong sunk panel. Diamond, sides 16. RSM. 
Tlustration 223, 


Movnix. Obv. M | I: §| 1710 | M, in sunk oval panel, for Mr James Stewart, minister 
1707 to 1735. Upright oblong. Burna. 


MovswaLp, Gf, ME incuse. Oblong, 12=«11. Whitelaw, No, 219. 


Movewatp. Obr. M, rude capital. Rev. Similar. Round, 17. Cochran-Patrick. 
Dlnustration 224. 


Moy. Obv. M within rectangle of dota. Copper, oblong, with border, 9«7, R.8.M. 
Illustration 225, 


Munnors. Obw. MUR | ROIS | 1744, Fev. M | GM, for Mr George Marr, minister 1741 
to 1760. Round, with border on of., 13. Cochran-Patrick., [lustration 226, 


Muram, Obv. MVT | HIL. fer, 1708. Square. Burns, 
Muram. Obv. MVT | HIL. Fev. 17 | 09. Square. Burns. 


Nesting. Obv. N, incuse. Fev, 2 (tablo number), incuse. Almost square, 10, Cox. 
Tilustration 228, 


Newnurcn, Obv. NW; 0 (this letter probably intended to represent a lower-case b) | 1705, 
the N retrograde. Oblong, with border, 1210, C.of 8. Tbuostration 229. 


Newsvrs. Obv. NBE | 1770, the B raised above the level of the other letters. Rev. 
M | EJ, for Mr Richardson, minister 1769 to 1778. Square, 9. Glasgow, Illustration 227. 
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New Macnar. Obv. N+ M between two horizontal lines, with one dot above, and 7:1 
(for 1671) below. Round, 11. St A. MWlustration 230. 


New Macnarn. Obv. NM, with dot below each letter, between two horizontal lines. 
Round, with traces of border, 11. E.S.M. Illustration 231. 


‘ Newryie. Ofv. M | GC | N, for Mr George Clephane, minister 1698 to 1780. Round. 


Nico. Obv. EN | 1769. Square, with border, 13. Perth. Mlustration 232. 
NORTHMAVINE. Obc. NN | MAVINE, Round, 13. Cox. Illustration 233. 


Ocnttnce, Oe. 0: EK | 1787, ncuse. Square, with incuse border, serrated outwards, 
l4. Cox, Illustration 234. 


Onpigvuti., As Brook 882, but with double border. Oblong, 16%10. E.S.M. 


Orpiqunti.t, Obv. M | AG, for Mr Alexander Gray, minister 1794 to 1823. Square, 
with serrated border, 11. Cox. Dlustration 235. . 


Orweitt.. Ob. EO. Rev. 1735. Round. Burns. 


Parstey (Abbey). Ober. PAISLEY + 1714 * around edge; in centre M | R+ M, for Mr 
Robert Millar, minister 1709 to 1752. Octagonal, 13. Dunblane. Tlustration 236. 

Patstey (Abbey). As Brook 895, but the oval panel is lined horizontally ; 7 (table 
number) incuse, at top left corner, Oblong, 13 «10, KS.M. 


Paistey (Abbey). Obv. ABBEY, | PAISLEY. | 1798., surrounded by an ornamental 
wreath, but not within an oval panel; inner border of dots, with leafy ornaments at corners ; 
1 (table number) incuse, at top left corner. Oblong, with border, 12 %10. R.S.M. 


Partox. Obv. PLE. Oblong, with border, 15«13. C. of 8. Tllustration 237, 

PENNINGHAME, Ov, Six-leaved rosette, incuse. Tin, oblong with cut corners, 20 x 19, 
Aberdeen. Illustration 235. 

PENNINGHAME. As foregoing token, but 3021. Cox. 


Pento. Ole. EP | 1699. Square, with ornamental border, 13, Perth. Illostration 
230. 


Pears. As Brook 907, but the thick line of the scroll running down towards the left 
bottom corner is doubled. Lamb. 

Perry. Obv. PETTY. Oblong, cut corners, 10x12. N.M.A. Illustration 240, 

Prrsuico. Oly. T| P+ EK. Square, with ornamental border, 11, Cochran-Patrick, 
Iilustration 241. 

Pirrenwkem. Ole, P.V in circle. Oblong, 12x14, Dundee, [lustration 242. 

Prrreswrem. Of. PITEN | WEEM in irregular capitals, the N inserted above the 


preceding E. Rev. M | DB | 1759, for Mr David Beath, minister 1741 to 1775, with repre- 
sentation of communion cup in centre, Squaré, with borders, 10, C.ofS. Llustration 243. 


Potmont. Ov. P, Mev. 1735. Round. Burns. 
Port-Grascow. As the first of the two Port-Glasgow tokens deseribed by Brook, but 
with 17761 in error for the date 1761. St A. 


Port-Giascow. Obv. In centre, three-masted ship sailing to loft; below, PT G; all 
within a circle; wide border of radiating dashes, Rev, JL, in script capitals; 12801, 
incuse. Round, 17. BK.S.M. Illustration 244. | 


Port-Giascow. Obv. Three-masted ship sailing to left: below, PT G; all within a 
circle ; serrated border. ev. 147, incuse. Square, 13. K.S.M. Iustration 245. 
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Portratrice. Obv. 8, incuse. Oblong, 11 «8. (Similar to Brook 920, but without 
initials or date.) Aberdeen. 

Portree. Ob. P, incuse, Tin, square, with cut corners, 15. Aberdeen. Dlostration 
246. 

Portsoy. Obv. IO | M, incuse, for James Ogilvie, minister 1747 to 1750. Brnaa, 
round, 12. St A. Illustration 247. 

Peemxay. Obv, LEITH | 1789 (Patron’s name). Oblong. Burns. 


Prestonkien. Ob. PHE (for Prestonhaugh Kirk), the H and K in monogram. fev. 
1707. Almost square, 10. C.of 5. Mlustration 248. 


Prestoxking. Obv, PE. Heart-shaped, with border, 12«10, K.S.M. Illustration 
249, 


Rarromp. Of. RAF | 1722. Square, with border, 10. C.of 5. MDlustration 250. 


RatHven. Obe. D (for Deskford) within square frame; serrated border. (Brook 200.) 
Rev. M | AK | RB, for Mr Andrew Ker, minister 1723 to 1751 (Brook 935). Square, 11. Ander- 
son, p, 21, with explanatory note. 


Rayxe. Obv. RAINE, the N retrograde. Octagonal, 14. Cochran-Patrick. Ilus- 
tration 251. 


Reavy. Obv. BE: E, with a dot at each corner. Square. Burns. 


Rescon. Ob. RESCO | BIE- | EIR | K+ arranged round edge to form square; in 
centre, LT (probably for Lord’s Table). Kev, M | ID, for maha Mr John Dougal prima, 
minister 1704 to 1723, or Mr John Dougal secundus, 1725 to 1748. Square, with border on 
rev., 11. C.of 8. Tlustration 252. 


Reson. Ob. KR. Round. Burns. 
RoserTrox. Obv. KR. Square. Burns. 


Rocarr. Obr, BR, retrograde. Upright oblong, with rounded corners, 7x9, Glasgow. 
Illustration 253. 


RoseMakkie. As the token of 1786 described by Brook, but without the § above 
the date on rev. K.S.M. 


Rosseata. Obv. ROS: | 1700. Square, with border, 14. Perth. Dlustration 254. 
Roxsvrer. Obv. E+ 0. Oblong, with border, 12~8. Cox. Illustration 255. 
Roxsuncn, Obv. seat incuse, PIONS. 12%. Cox. Ilhestration 256. 


RvurHeRcLex. Obv. THE EN 1745 on plain circular band; in centro, M | WML 
for Mr William Maxwell, riiitae 1742 to. 1780. ‘Rosettes and stars at corners. Square, 11. 
St A. Illustration 257, 

Ruraweit, Obv. KR. Square, with broad border, 10. C. of 5. Dlustration 258. 

Sr Martins. Obv. SM | + 99+ with horizontal line between letters ond figures. Date 
probably 1699. Square, 12, Cox. Llustration 259. 


St Martins. Obv. SM | 1729, with horizontal line between lottera and date, Square, 
with double border, 13. Perth. Illustration 260. 


St Marrexs. Obv. SM | 1777, with horizontal line between initials and date, Oblong. 
Sr Mastins. Oe. SM | 1784 (the § and the 4 reversed), with horizontal line between 
nitials and date. Irregular square, 12. St A. Illustration 261. 
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Sr Novtans. Oby; Fr BE. |. 2790, the above she space between 5 and a, the NW and EK 
in monogram. Square, 9. C.of 8. Dlustration 262. 


Sanpetine and Arrastixe. Obv. ASE | 1747. Rev. M | hs for Mr Walter Hugens, 
minister 1733 to 1769. Oblong, 10~8. St A. Tlustration 263 


Sanguaian. Ob. Gg. Square, with thick border, 10. Whitelaw, No. 236, with 
illustration. 


Scoonre. Obv. §E | 1720. Rev. M | TM, for Mr Thomas Molville, minister 1715 to 
1763. Square, with borders, 12. C.of 8. Llbustration 204. 


SHorrs. Obv. SE. Square, with border, 10. Brown. Illustration 265. 


SKENE, Obv. M | R- D within circle, for Mr Robert Dunbar, minister from 1622 to an 
undetermined date. Irregularly square, 9. Cochran-Patrick. Illustration 266, 


SLAMANNAN. Obv. §, retrograde. Round, with border, 10, Brown. Tlhustration 267. 


SLAMANNAN. As Brook 1011, but the letters §L are smaller, and the horizontal limb of 
the L runs into the border. Square,7. E.S.M. Llustration 268. 


SLAMaNNAN. Obv. 8-L-, the § with fish-tailed ends. Square, with border, 7. R.S5.M. 
Dlustration 269. 


SiaMannan. Olw,-§L-+, the § with fish-tailed ends, Almost square, with border, T. 
R.5.M. Ihustration 270. 


SLEAT. Oboe. 8 incuse. Oblong, 12~9. C.of 5S. Illustration 271. 


SwMAILHOLM. Obr. BMAL | HOM, M and A in monogram. Oblong, 12x10. C. of 5. 
Illustration 272. 


Sournenp. Obv.§ * P | 1726. Oblong, with border, 11 «10. Dundee, Illustration 273. 
Sporr. Ob. SPE, the last two letters in monogram. Square, with border. Burns. 
Sprott. Obv.> SPE -, the last two letters in monogram. Square, with border. Burns. 
Srrovstox. Obv, E| SP. Square, with border, 12. St A. Illustration 274. 


Srrovuston. Obv. SPFROV | STOVN|-E-. Round, with border, 12. Cochran-Patrick. 
Illustration 275. 


Sprxm. Obv. SP, with ornaments between, in sunk oval; the letters are large but 
light block capitals. Oblong, 8x10). Anderson, p. 27. 


Srysiz. Obv. SPYNIE, arranged in o small circle, with dot in centre; WN retrograde. 
Round, 12. Anderson, p. 27, with illustration. 


Stam. Obv. SE | 1692. Oblong, with border, 10«%. St A. Dlustration 276. 


Sreston. Obvy. STE | 1707, the last two letters in monogram ; horizontal line between 
initinia and date. Square. Burns. 


Strmumc. Ob. 8, Ree. 8. Square. Burns, 

STONEnOUSE. Obv. SK | 1767. Oblong, with border, 11 x 10. KR.S.M. Illustration 277. 
Stow, Ober. & Oblong. Burns, 

Stow. Obv. SK. Rev. 8 Oblong. Burns, 

Staatiy. Ob. 8, incuse. Square, 12. Cox. Ilnstration 278. 


STRICHEN. Obv. Stri along the top, hen along the left side ; § (table number) in centre. 
Rev. 1768, inverted, at top; MI along right side and with large and small § in centre, for 
Mr John Smith, minister 1748 to 1784. Square, 12. Anderson, p. 21. 
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Swinton and Smmrnm. Obv. §§ | 67. Thin iron, square with cut corners, 14. Cox. 
Lilustration 279. 


TanpatT, Obv. T. Edges bevelled. Square, 10. Glasgow. Illustration 280, 
Tarnorros. Obv. T+ B | 1765, within rectangular frame; all in sunk panel, with 
serrated borders. Oblong, 13x11. K.S.M. Ilustration 281. 


Teatrsc. Ob. M | IG | T, for Mr John Glas, minister 1719 to 1730. Round, with 
traces of border, 11. B.S.M. Illustration 282. 


Tennectes. Obv, TE in monogram. Square, with serrated border, 9 Cox. Tlus- 
tration 283. 


TrxowaL,., Obv. M| WM | 1777, for Mr William Mitchell, minister 1749 to 1702, 
Oblong, with rounded corners, 10* 11. Dundee. Mlustration 284. 


Tixwatp and Tratroiar. Ober. TN. ev. MAR, in script letters, in monogram 
for Mr Alexander Robesone, minister 1697 to 1761. Round, 10, Cochran-Patrick. Illus- 
tration 285. 

Tixwatp and Tramroat. Of. T&T |1787. Square, cut corners, 11. Whitelaw, 
No. 246, with illustration. 

Tixwatp and Tramriuat. Ob. T&T | 1787. Ker. Plain, with incuse numeral, 
Square, cut corners, with border on ofr, 13. Whitelaw, No. 247, with illustration. 

Toxave (?). Obv. T, incuse. Square, 10. N.M.A. Illustration 286. 

Toxoevs (tf). OGbv. T, incuse. Oblong, &» 9. N.M.A. Ilustration 287. 

Torosay. Obv. T, incuse. Oval, 15«12. Cox. Illustration 288. 

TortHorwaLp. Obv. TE in monogram, with solid segment below. Variety of Brook 


1002, which has a line below the monogram. Round, with border, 11. St A. (Whitelaw, 
No. 249, with illustration. ) 


Tamiry Gask. Ober. TG | 1731. Almost square, with ornamental border, 11. C. of 8. 
Tilustration 259. 

Tysnox.. Obv. TE | 1771, Lombardic letters and figures. Square, with serrated 
border, 9. Cochran-Patrick. Illustration 290. 

Trac. Or. T. Square. Burna, 

Upsy. Obv. VDNY | 93 (for 1693) with horizontal line above and below name, and a 
five-pointed star above upper line. Round, with border, 12. C.of 8. Illustration 291. 


Urgumart and Grexmonistox. Obv. URQVHART in Latin capitals round edge, with 
central dot. Fev. 17|1-G| 45, for Mr John Grant, minister 1741 to 1792. Round. 
(Described from drawing made by the late Mr David Murray.) 


Une. Obv. URE | 1760, with dot in centre of token ; serrated border. Rev. In centre, 
two concentric circles; double border. Round. 13. K.S5.M. IDlustration 292. 


Wemyss. Obv. WE, with border, and ornaments at corners. Rev. 17 | 12, with double 
border. Square, 12. C.of 8. Dlustration 293. 


Wenvss. Obv.WiE | 1725. Mev. M | 1, for Mr John Cleghom, minister 1711 to 
1744. Square, with borders, 13. C.of 8. Illustration 204. 


Wenuves. Obv. WEM | Y88. Mev. M | GG, for Mr George Gib, minister 1785 to 1818. 
Round, with bended borders, 15. Kilmarnock. Illustration 295. 


West Carper. Obv. WC, with dot above and below, Oblong, with border, 11 x 8. 
Slimon. Illustration 206. 
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Westray. OGbv. W. Square. Burns, 
WinTeermk and TrstncHame. Ole. W.E:, rude capitals, with horizontal line above 
and below. Oblong, with border, 10*9. K.8.M. Illustration 297. 


Wairnors, Ole. WHIT | 1707, with horizontal linc between letters and date. Irregular 
square, with rounded corners, 12. St A. IPvustration 208. 


WurrrrncenamMe. Obv. WK, cach of the extremities of the initials terminating in a 
bead, Oblong, with rounded corners and double border, 13x10. K.S.M. Illustration 299. 
Wick. Obv. KIRE | WICK. ev. 1719. Round, 14. Anderson, p. 39. 


Wirtox. Ober. EWE (in monogram) | 170— (tho lost figure of the date uncertain, but 
probably either 4or 5). Oblong, with cut corners, 15 «14. C.ofS. Ilostration 300, 


Usipestiviep, Obe. M:| W.8 | 1707 | B: in sunk panel, which is roughly circular. 
Upright oblong, 11 «12. Cochran-Patrick. Ulbustration 301. 


Usipestiriep. Obv. KB, with cross between the letters. Oblong, with broad serrated 
border, 12=10, Cochran-Patrick. MDlustration 302, 


Usipestiriep, Obv. EC. UHeart-shaped, 12 «12. Cochran-Patrick. Illustration 303. 
Usmpestiricp. Ob. M | IF | D| 1730, in square sunk serrated pancl. Square, 12. 
Cochran-Patrick. Illustration 304. 


UnNipestiriep. Obr. LM in monogram. Square, with border, 9. Cochran-Patrick. 
Illustration 305, 


UsNIpestTiriep>. Obv. ME, incuse. Square, 10. Cochran-Patrick. Illustration 306. 


Usipentirieo. Ob. ML in monogram. Square, with ornamental border, 15. NMA. 
Iilustration 307. ‘ 

_ Usipestirien, Obr. PG, with two dots below. Oblong, with border, 10 «9. Cochran- 
Patrick, Illustration 308. 


UsIpestTiriep. Obr. R-. Jfer., An oblong panel divided by a horizontal line, with 1798 
In the upper part and two fleurs-de-lys in the lower. Plain border on obv., ornamental border 
on ret. Oblong, with rounded corners, 12 «11. The similarity to Botriphny, 1782 (Brook 
127) will be noted. Cochran-Patrick. Dlustration 30%. 


Usipestiriep, Obv. RC | 1700. Square, with border, 10. Cochran-Patrick. TIllus- 
tration 310, 


Usiwestiriep. Obv. STF, Square, with border, 10. Cochran-Patrick, Illustration 311, 

Usipestiriep, Obv. W. Oblong, 8 = 6. Cochran-Patrick. Illustration 912. 

Usipestiriep. Ob, W+K. Square, with border, 11. Slimon. Tlustration 313. 

Usipextuiep. Obv. FD in monogram. Irregularly round, with border, 11. Doubt- 
fully ascribed to Dunacore. Glasgow. Illustration 314. 

Unsipestiriep, Ob. GI. Oblong, with border, 11 «10. Slimon. Illustration 315. 


Unsipestirmep. Ob, Monogram, perhaps intended for MHL. Rudely oblong, with 
border, 10%9. Aberdeen. Illustration 316, 


UNIDENTIFIED, Ober, NM | I: G | 1719. Round, with border, 14. Aberdeen, Tilus- 
tration 317. 


 Usipestirrmep. Ov, CT, with symbol resembling im 
letters. Irregularly oblong. 13 «7. Doubtfully asori 
Glasgow. Illustration 318. 


Usipestiiep, Gb, Castle, with date 1751 below. Rev. Blank. Square, with border, 
12, Aberdeen. Illustration 319. 





ect fleur-de-lys between tho 
to Aberdour, Aberdeenshire, 
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4. ABERCORN, | | Z 
5. ABERDALGIE. 7ABERLADY. 8.ABERLADY. 
6 ABERDEEN /OLD AMACHAR) 





ih. APPLE GARTH, 14. ARDERSIER. 





€0. BALDERNOCK. 21. BALLINGRY, 23. BENDOCHY. 


SCOTTISH CHURCH TORRENS, 1941, 






3, FOHARM. 
£5 BLAIR ATHOLL, 








Come “"M ee 
; BURNT gay [ \W 3 
YOLAN D; +17 79F 


Maaeese” : “te a 


Teann0* 


36, BURNTISLAND. 













37.CAMBUSNETHAN. zx 39.CAMPBELTOWN. ‘saeianeiemaaadl 
HINES. CAMBUSNETHAN, in CAR Dice 


| 42. c KPBN, 43. COLLA Ee. 
1. CcCARRING TON, oc = & 


SCOTTISH CHURCH TOKENS, 194]. 
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52. .CRIMOND, 22°C RIMOND. 54. CRIMOND. 





S7.CROMARTY. 5a. CROMDALE. 





66. DALZIEL. 67. DAVIOT. 
SCOTTISH CHURCH TORENS, 1941. 


65. DALKEITH, 
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| 70, DEER. OLO. 7). DOLLAR. : 
69, DEER, OLD. 72. DREGHORW. 


68. DEER, NEW, 





74, DUMERIES. 75. DUMFRIES. 






73, OUNNOT TAR, 


A2.0UNSCORE,. &853,DURO0R, 





Bi. DUNSCORE. 84 





SCOTTISH CHURCH TOKENS, 1941. 











, ; <= = io4, FORT WILLIAM, — 106, FRASERBURGH 
= 7 he Gs 0 ri ls. F : WAIL : Ds : 
102. FETLAR 1O3, FORGANDENKY, OS, FORT WILLIAM 

& WN. WELL. 






F113, GLASSERTON. 





12. GLAMIS. il4, GLENBERVIE. 
SCOTTISH CHURCH TORENS, I94]. 
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li&. GLENORCHY, jI17,.GOLSPIE. 


iis, oovAn, 


19 .GOVAN, 





20 ..GREENOCK., i2i1.GRETNA, 


125. HAWICE . 





26, HERIOT. 





3) base Sl. HUTTON & ) : 
‘ | HG. HUTTON & FiSHWICK 32, HUTTOW & 
i293, HOUSTON & FISHWICK, . FISHWICK. 


i128, HODDAM., 


i233. HUTTON & 


FISHWHICK. 


, 137, INMERLEITHEN() 39. 
io. INCHINNAN. ; j368, NMAERLEITHEN ¢) 





+0, INNER W ice. 
SCOTTISH CHURCH TOKENS, 194! 
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i4i, INVERAWTON - 
M@42.INWEGE SHR, 


+7, JOHNETONE '48. KELTON, 
( Oe FRIES). 





= -_ 15S, KILCHRENAN. 54. KILCONQUHAR. 


55, KILDRUMMY OF 
& KILBERRY 


LOGIE= COLASTONE. 





160. KILN IN LAN : Lae on : | 73 | 
& KILMORE. sl KILPATRICK, 162, KILPATRICK, 163, KILSPINDIE 
NEW, NEW. 


SCOTTISH CHURCH TOKENS, 141, 
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lo8. KIRK COLM. iss, KIRKCOLM 


I76, LAMINGTON 
i75. LAMINGTON & WAN DEL. 
a WAANDEL. 












i797. LARBERT 


4 OUNIPACE. 163. LECRopT. 


Ino, LARBERT tr ces | , 
& OQUNIPAce, |S LARGS. IBZ LASSWapeE, 











185. LEITH, NORTr | 





i684, LEITH, NORTH. 


SCOTTISH CHURCH TOKENS, 1941. 


VOL. LEXY. 12 
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189. LINTRATHEN ; 
iso. LOCH ALSH. 


= 192 LOcHsOILMeaAD © 
if LOCHCARRON. j@3. LOCHGOILHEAD. 


97, LoGie 
( OUNELANE). 








- — (69. LOGIEPERT. 
196. Locie-EasTéa. 










206. LUNDIE 


EOS, i pits OLD. & FOWLIS. 








ZO?7, Luss. ZoO8. MAD 





SERTY, TOS MALDERTY, : = 
210, MARY TOWN. 
SCOTTISH CHURCH TORRENS, (41 
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211, MAUCHLINE. . —— | 
212. MAXTON, 


2I6. MELROSE. 27. MOFFAT. 


422. MONQUHITTER . 223. MORVEN, 





= 


EW MACHAR. 939 NIGG. 





10 > 


Sept eal » < 231. N 
9. NEW BURGH. 350.NEW MACHAR, 


SCOTTISH CHURCH TOKENS, 1941. 


228.NESTING. © 
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F255. ORD Qudiit. 


237. PARTON. 


* 


233, NORTHMAVIRKE. ; | 3 : 246. PAISLEY 
254 OCHILTREE. (ABBEY) 


ULE Led 


% 
% 
A 
Sy | 
Ma | 

ge fk. 
: 
ha 





— =i 
ae ee ee 
————E————— 


, 2259, PERTH, 
238, PENNINGHAME. 










x — ! . 247, PORTSOY, 
245. PORT- GLASGOW. 246 PorRtTeEee. 





eS2. RESCOBIE. 





ae DGRETANIEK. 280: RAFFORD. ‘ 
249, PRESTONEIRK. 25!, RAYNE. 


SCOTTISH CHURCH TORENS, 1541. 
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| ——s 255. ROXBURGH. a ea 
| 246. ROABURGA, 
253. ROGART, ° 257, RUTHERGLEN, 
254. ROSNEATH, 


262.51. NARTINS. 
5. 





ih Z 







| — on 263. SLAMANNAN, ' #70. SLAMAN NAN, 
266. 5KENE. 267. SLAMANNAN, 269. SLAMANNAN, 






off. 2 “279 SWintTon & Sim PRIN. 


SCOTTISH CHURCH TORRENS, I941, 
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BY Led bade 


| 
( 


| a — E — 283. TERREGLES. 284. TINGWALL 
280. TARBAT. 281. TARBOLTON. 282. TEALING. (oo TERREGLES. 284. TINGWALL. 





| To fy t87. To (7 oe 
255. TINWALD & TRAILFLAT. 286, TONGUE (7) | Neue () : 
266. TOROSAY. 


296.WEST CALDER. 297 WHITEKIRK & 
TYNINGHAMEBE, 





i = = . - 


299, WHITTINGEHAME, SHOT Wi Lrah. 


298, WHITHORN. 
SCOTTISH CHURCH TOKENS, 1941. 
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UNIDENTIFIED TOKENS 
SCOTTISH CHURCH TOKENS, 1941. 
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SIXTEENTH AND SEVENTEENTH CENTURY MURAL DECORA- 
TIONS AT THE HOUSE OF KINNEIL, BO'NESS, WEST 
LOTHIAN. By JAMES 5S. RICHARDSON, F.S.A.Scor., H.M. 
Inspector of Ancient Monuments for Scotland. 


Read March 10, 1941. 


During the reign of James V. the close connection between the 
Scottish Royal Court and that of France had a marked influence on the 
plastic art and architecture of Scotland. In the process of borrowing 
from France, no one played a more important part than Sir James 
_ Hamilton of Finnart, the King’s Master of Works, who had spent some 
time at the French Court. This French influence lasted until the 
Reformation, when the Low Countries with the Baltic towns supplied 
another avenue of Renaissance inspiration. 

The early period of the Classic Renaissance style dates in France from 
about 1461. It was, however, during the reign of Francis I (1515-47) 
that this particular phase in art became more pronounced, about which 
time it was introduced into Scotland and adopted by craftsmen in stone 
and wood, some of whom at least had been trained on the Continent. 
Within a short period it had taken root, was emerging in a bold and opulent 
way, and assimilating, to some extent, the native character. This 
Franco-Scottish style reflected, in no uncertain manner, the minds that 
controlled and the hands that carried out the work of providing 
surroundings for those nurtured in a life of feasting, banqueting, and all 
the other delights and pleasures of courtly and social exuberance. To 
this influence and age belong the King’s Palace at the Castle of Stirling,' 
part of the buildings at the House of Falkland, and the King’s Fountain 
within the close of the Palace of Linlithgow.2 At these monuments can 
be seen the work of sculptors in stone—in the form of figure, medallion, 
corbel and pillar display—and in our museums examples of the wood 
earver'’s art which have been taken from their original settings. These 
artist-craftsmen delighted in depicting portrait heads of kings, queens, 
courtiers, warriors, and mythical heroes set within wreaths or medallions, 
conventional foliage, dolphin’s heads, scrolls and heraldic devices. In wood 
craftsmanship, to this category belong the famous “Stirling Heads,"* * which 

! Official Guide, The Castle of Stirling, p. 10, 


* Official Guide, The Palace of Linlithgow, pp. 6, 15, 
* Lacunor Strevelincuse, A Collection of Heads... . in Stirling Castle (Edin., 1817), 
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once formed the bold enrichments of the oak ceiling in the King’s Presence 
Chamber at his royal house on the Castle rock at Stirling. Also, belonging 
to this period, are the four portrait busts on panels from a screen made for 
the hall at the Castle of Killochan! in Ayrshire. These, set in panelling 
of a slightly later date, are now in the National Museum of Antiquities. 

The House, or Palace of Kinneil, on the western outskirt of the Burgh 
of Bo'ness, was built at the instance of James Hamilton, 2nd Earl of 
Arran, whose bastard brother and tutor was Sir James Hamilton of 
Finnart. The Earl married in 1532 Margaret, daughter of James Douglas, 
ord Earl of Morton. In 1536 he accompanied King James V to France, 
and after the death of that king became Protector and Governor of 
Scotland during the minority of Mary, Queen of Scots, a post which he 
held from December 1542 to April 1554. 

Henry LI, King of France, the Scottish queen's royal father-in-law, 
granted Arran the Duchy of Chételhérault, and on the 6th July 1548, at 
Dijon, conferred on the Scottish Earl the commission to receive the oath 
of the Order of St Michael and gave him the collar and jewel of the Order. 
After his return to Scotland, and during the troublesome times that 
followed, the Earl had to seek refuge in France where he remained for 
five years, coming back to his native country in 1569, to find that his 
palace at Hamilton and other residences which he built and furnished 
liberally out of the national exchequer had been either burnt or damaged. 
In a contemporary record, in the form of a letter,* there is a statement, 
that “the Duke's houses of Kinneil and Linlithgow are demolished by 
powder,” but this statement should not be taken too literally. As far 
as Kinneil is concerned, any such damage would be confined to the Tower 
or main building, which was of a semi-fortified nature. 

In 1538 Arran began to build the palace of Hamilton, and, a few years 
later, the work at Kinneil claimed his attention. This latter enterprise, 
however, appears to have extended over a considerable period, and for 
some time after the execution in 1540 of Hamilton of Finnart, the Earl's 
kinsman and adviser. From 1546 to 1550 large sums were spent on building 
and furnishing the tower at Kinneil,? and in 1553 the foundation of the 
Palace,' i.e. the eastern wing, was laid. This house, situated by the Forth, 
and within three miles of the Royal Palace of Linlithgow, was incidentally 
one which the young queen could visit when on an excursion to the seashore. 

The mansion occupies a site on the raised sea-beach overlooking the 
estuary of the Forth and has a prospect of the lands and hills beyond 
and the more distant Grampians. The buildings stand close to the 
eastern edge of a narrow and steep ravine. The main building is the 

' Proc, Soc. Ant, Seot., vol. lexiii, p. 324. 


® Calendar of Stale Papers, Foreign, 1560-1571, p. 257. 
® Acela, Lord High Treasurer, vol, ix. * Jbid,, vol. x. p. 207, 
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oldest part. It is in the form of a large oblong tower, five storeys high, 
with the front facing east. Close to its north end is situated the palace, 
begun in 1553, a long three-storeyed wing extending eastward and ter- 
minating in crow-stepped gables, one facing east and the other north. 
Alterations were carried out during the first quarter of the seventeenth 
century, when two storeys were added to o low north wall, windows were 
built up and others were introduced into the building. Im or about 
1677 a reorganisation took place when the Ist Duke of Hamilton had the 
interior arrangement of the tower and its tower-head reset, adding a 
pavilion to each end. That to the south contained a main stairway and 
a service turnpike, the other, also furnished with a turnpike, incorporated 
existing masonry connecting the tower with the north-eastern wing. 
Alterations were made in the fenestration of the front of the tower, and 
certain modifications were carried out on windows of the north-east wing. 
The original fixed leaded lights and iron casements were replaced by 
astragalled sash-and-case windows of wood, such as at that time were 
coming into fashion in Scotland. In this late readjustment the Regent's 
great armorial of stone was preserved in the part of the wall incorporated in 
the north pavilion. A housing for a panel of similar dimensions was 
made in the south pavilion, but the coat-of-arms intended for it seems 
never to have been provided. 

By 1956, seven years after the publication of the Royal Commission 
on Ancient Monuments’ tenth report with the inventory of monuments 
and constructions in the Counties of Midlothian and West Lothian (1929), 
the building had passed into the hands of the Town Council of Bo'ness. 
In that year the Council sold to a house-breaker the right to demolish and 
take away whatever he wished. By the end of the summer the house of 
Kinneil had been wrecked, and the last phase of destruction was reached. 
The north-east wing had been unroofed, the gables taken down in part, 
and the floor joists were in the final stage of downtaking and removal. 
Attention having been called to this state of affairs, I visited the monu- 
ment with Mr Stanley Cursiter, Director of the National Gallery, who had 
received from a correspondent intimation that traces of decoration had 
been noted where old plaster was exposed. The evidence which we saw 
was suflicient to justify the First Commissioner of His Majesty's Works 
taking immediate action, and, by an arrangement with the Town Council 
of Bo'ness, the part of the building which contained two rooms exhibiting 
traces of mural decoration was taken over under guardianship on behalf 
of the nation. The Town Council gave every assistance by recovering 
from the house-breaker a colfered oak ceiling removed from one of the 
rooms, and by setting up the temporary protections necessary to safeguard 
the painted plaster from the weather. The first measure undertaken 
by the Ancient Monuments Department was to restore the gables and 
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slated roof over the part of the building with which it is concerned, the 
next was to reset the sixteenth century coffered ceiling, to uncover, and 
patch where necessary, the plaster surface, and apply preservative treat- 
ment to the decorations. These delicate operations were in the hands 
of the Department's specialist! and have resulted in a noteworthy 
achievement of patience and skill. To-day the history of art in Scotland 
is the richer by possessing, in sifu, the most important example of carly 
domestic mural decoration so far discovered in the country. 

The undertaking has now been completed, and, to produce the appro- 
priate effect, the windows of the two rooms in question have been furnished 
with leaded lights and iron casements in the original style and the floors 
are paved with stone. To ensure the condition of the exhibits a heating 
system has been introduced. 

A few: fragments of sixteenth century ceiling boards were fortunately 
recovered from the “lumber” collected for burning by the contractor, but 
others, unfortunately, had already gone to the fire. These, along with 
fragments of later decorated plaster which had been removed in uncovering 
the earlier painting in the vaulted northern room, are now exhibited in 
the room above this chamber. 

The great stone armorial® representing the ducal arms of Chatelhérault 
was also handed over by the Local Authority. It has been taken down 
from the pavilion wall, cleaned, repaired, and set up for exhibition in the 
south vault of the ground floor. The shields represented are those of the 
Governor? and his Lady." Each shield is ensigned with a ducal coronet, 
and the dexter shield, that of the Duke, is encircled by the collar of the 
Cockle with the jewel of the Order of St Michael attached. The Arms 
are: Quarterly, Ist and 4th three cinquefoils; 2nd and 3rd a lymphad 
with flag at the masthead. The other shield is within a cordeliére * of eight 
knots, and on it are the Arms of the Duchess—Derfer Quarterly, Ist and 
4th, Arran; Sinister: ona chief two mullets for Douglas of Morton. Below 
each shield is a supporter couched, that under the Governor's shield 
being an antelope gorged with a ducal coronet and chained. Below the 
other arms is the Douglas supporter: a wodehouse, holding a bludgeon 
in his left hand. The achievements are enclosed in an architectural 
setting representing a colonnade rising from a podium containing two 
panels. The Regent's motto “THROUGH,” on a pelta-shaped tablet, 
is set alongside a carved representation of a frame-saw, His lady's motto 


' Mr John Houston, F.S.A.Seot., Architectural Assistant. 

® The stone measures 6 feet 4 inches high by 4 feet 6 inches wide. 

" Scottiah Heraldic Seals, Stevenson and Wood, vol. ii. p. 301. The second seal of the Governor 
shows the collar and jowel of St Michael encircling the shield. This seal is attached to a Charter dated 
May 8, 1552, 

' Seotftieh Armorial Scale, Macdonald, p. 88, No. 731. The seal of the Duchess on a document 
dated 1500 shows the shield within a foe d'amour, Laing, vol. i, No, 400, 

® The cordiliére encircles the arma of a wife or widow. 
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“SICKAR”™ is on a similar tablet, beside which a fetterlock is shown. 
The saw and the lock each represent a rebus. The respective mottoes 
thus read “SAW THROUGH” and “LOCK SICKAR”™ (sure). The 
arms have been tinctured and the rest of the composition painted. 

The two rooms which form the background of this communication 
are situated on the first or principal floor of the north-east wing, and 
occupy 4 position at the eastern limit of the building, the one being set 
behind the other on an axis running north and south. The south room, 
now reset to its original arrangement, measures 20 feet 6 inches long by 
17 feet 6 inches wide, and is 16 feet high. There have been two entrances, 
one in the west wall, the other in the north, and both near the N.W. corner 
of the room. The fireplace is in the middle of the east wall with a large 
window to the north and a garderobe doorway to the south. In the 
south wall is a large window, which is not central but nearer the east 
wall. The wall surfaces are covered with a thin coating of mortar-plaster, 
except at the margins of the doorways, the fireplace and the splayed 
window ingoes, where the dressed stonework is exposed. The soffite 
of the segmental arches at the windows are also unplastered. This room 
contains the coffered oak ceiling (Pl. XX XV), which is set in a pattern 
framework of mitred ribs composed of small and various mouldings, some 
of which have been painted in black to imitate ebony inlay. The whole 
is set on oaken boards, which show traces of outlining with bands of red 
paint, and there are small decorations in the same colour at the outer 
angles of the panels. In its character the ceiling shows a marked Italian 
inffuence, for which prototypes are to be found in the Palace of Fontaine- 
bleau in the galleries designed by the Italian architects at the Court of 
Francis I. Two other ceilings of this kind—not, however, so pronounced 
in their pattern arrangements—are to be seen in the second floor of the 
James V tower at the Palace of Holyroodhouse. 

The north vaulted room is 20 feet long by 15 feet wide, the springer 
line of the barrel vault is 9 feet from the floor, and the crown 15 feet. The 
entrance is in the west wall at the south end. Another doorway in this 
wall gives access to a mural garderobe, and between these is a wall recess 
with a segmental arched head, in which probably stood a buffet. A large 
window occupies the central space of the north wall and one of lower 
dimensions to the north of a central fireplace in the east wall. The com- 
municating doorway in the south partition wall abuts the entrance doorway 
first mentioned which leads from a turnpike stair; as in the south room, 
there are stone margins round the windows, doorways, and fireplace. 
Both rooms overlooked a garden which had been liberally planted out 
with flowers * and shrubs * brought from the Duke's Palace at Hamilton, 

' Accia. Lord High Treasurer, vol. x. p. 174. 

* fbid., po Idd. Troes were obtained from Holyroodhouse, Fife, Strathearn, and the Carse of Gowrie. 
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and therefore it seems likely on this account that they were the private 
chambers of the Lady of the House. 

In the period with which we are concerned, the royal, episcopal, and 
baronial residences were to some extent furnished with wall coverings of 
tapestry imported from the factories at Arras, ‘Tournai, Brussels, and 
Antwerp. Many of these were designed by well-known artists of the 
period, or show influences of their work, the cartoons being prepared by 
artisan draughtsmen trained in schools of design connected with tapestry 
factories, As the hangings were for the most part of large size, the scale 
of the figure-work and detail was correspondingly large, and in most 
eases the composition was of a compact nature. It was not unusual — 
for the author to label each subject portrayed with an appropriate in- 
scription in verse and to weave the names of the persons represented into 
their garments. 

Conforming to the fashion in architecture of this period, the designs 
produced for tapestries were a blending of the Italianate style and the 
so-called Gothic tapestry tradition—illustrating a transition in style, 
which was adopted by the school of Flemish cartoon painters who colla- 
borated with Jean Van Roome! and the de Camps and which marked 
the last milestone of the true spirit of tapestry art. Architectural frame- 
work and buildings in the foreground show, in exaggerated perspective, 
pillar, lintel, and arch compositions, which, strictly speaking, cannot be 
analysed in terms of pure classic detail but are, nevertheless, allied in a 
figurative manner to the Orders of Architecture. 

In the background compositions, the landscapes of trees and rugged 
crags, the castles set up on high, the clustered towers and gables of houses 
rising within walled-towns, follow the common tradition so well known 
in pictures, engravings, and woodcuts of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. The foreground assemblage of verdure and flowers displays 
the conventional portrayal of the time. The persons depicted are dressed 
in the garments of the period, the warriors in pseudo-classic armour. 

The range of subjects is wide, but they can be classified in some half- 
dozen main categories, such as the Old and New Testaments, Classical 
Histories and Mythologies, Medimval Moralities, Allegories, and tales of 
Chivalry and Romance. Besides these, subjects were chosen from Hunting, 
Military, other genre types, and also from the Months and Seasons. The 
fashion for verdures with and without animals and birds was very popular. 
From Scottish Royal inventories* it is easy to judge the number of 
tapestries, and the subjects most favoured. 

4 Apollo, vol. xxii., No, 127, p. 32. 
* Accla. Royal Household, HM. Reg. Ho. “Tho Creation of the World,” “Auld Testament and 
New," “Solomon"; “The Story of Susanna," “Reboam,” “' Maliese,” “Percuis,” “Tobias,” "Story of 


Troy," “ Aneas," “Hercules,” “Marcus Coriolanus,”” “Apis and ither Beasts,” “The Unicorn," and 
“The Story of the Tryumphand Dames." 
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Tt was usual to have a fapissier in attendance in the Royal Household, 
and King James V brought one with him from France in 1538, to look 
after the royal collection of tapestries and other hangings.’ This was 
“Gilzeame, tapistre,” who, “at the King’s command, to mak him, his 
wilt and barins reddy to pas in Scotland witht his grace,""? received the 
sum of twenty crowns. During Queen Mary's reign three such men are 
named in the household accounts—Nicolas Carbonier,*? David Lieges," 
and Peir Martin.® 

In ceases where tapestries could not be afforded, imitations in water 
paint were sometimes produced on the plaster surfaces. Such decorations 
_were probably the work of master fapissiers, and resembled the large 
cartoons which were supplied to the tapestry weavers for copying on the 
looms. 

In the Kinneil mural decorations of the Governor's time the pigments 
used are: black, confined to line drawing; white, applied nm washes; grey 
tints used in shading and for a ground wash, and russet-red for the infilling 
and background. Ochre is employed sparingly for emphasizing hair, 
the heraldic supporters, the collar and jewel of the Order of St Michael, 
and generally for animals and birds entwined in the foliaceous scrolls, 

The brushwork was applied on the plaster surface when the ground 
was still damp, and, as this is uneven in places or gritty owing to particles 
of sand in the mortar composition, the artist, when making the bold and 
sweeping outlines of his composition, found difficulty in obtaining a fluent 
line with his brush, and was forced to retouch in places. <A careful in- 
spection shows that the cartoonist used a style to make incised hair lines 
on the plaster to coincide with the major outlines of his compositions. 
These slightly formed indentations suggest that they were made in trans- 
ferring the design to the plaster, or alternatively they were formed when 
transferring the compositions on the wall, in the process of producing 
patterns for tapestry wenvers. 


THE: SoutrH on PARABLE Room, 


The decoration in this room gives the impression of an assemblage of 
large tapestry cartoons, each one related to its particular wall surface 
yet forming part of a general and comprehensive scheme drawn on a back- 
ground of antique parchment tone. The north, west, and south walls are 
arranged in four horizontal zones, namely the frieze, the picture panel, 
the dado band, and the dado.‘ There is, however, no frieze on the east 

1 Acels, Lord High Treasurer, vol. vii, pp. 43, 44. 

® Tbid., p. 44. 

® Shia, vol. xi. p. boil, * JOid., ¥ol. xi. p. 156. * Ibid, vol. xi. p, 100, 


* Tho frieze is 1 foot 8 inches deep, the pieture punel 7 fect 6 inches. The dado band 1 foot 4 inches 
and the dado 3 feet 6 inches deep. 
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or principal wall, its place being taken by heraldic displays and an angel 
musician. The delineation throughout is significant of bold and direct 
brush draughtsmanship and the figures depicted are life size. The 
strong outlines are fluently achieved, and in-lines, representing light and 
shade, are well placed to add apparent depth where required; in some 
places, however, this is obtained by shading in grey wash tints of various 
intensity, in others the cartoonist has scumbled with whatever colours 
happened to be on his brushes to obtain the necessary notes of definition. 
In conventional pattern-work, the artist has used a colour wash on the 
field to throw out the design in a cameo manner. 

The frieze (Pls. XXXV, XXXVII, XXXVIII) is confined within a 
double-lined margin, and the pattern is continuous except where inter- 
rupted by the window in the south wall. The composition consists of a 
series of portrait busts set within wreaths and centred at wide intervals, 
the intervening spaces being filled by supporting youthful satyr-like figures 
with arabesque acanthus-leaf tails, curling upwards, circling round and 
terminating in dolphinesque heads. Where the tails meet they are 
collared by a foliaceous annulet, above which a leafy cluster protrudes 
from the tails. Three medallions are disposed on each wall. Of these 
the best preserved are on the south wall, a head with a hair ribbon circlet 
tied at the back, and on the west wall a young queen with an antique 
crown, two laureated heads superimposed, the one that of a bearded man 
and the other that of a young woman, and a bearded king with an antique 
crown. All the faces are in profile. Human masks have formed the 
connecting links at the two western corners. 

The picture panels illustrate episodes from the “‘ Parable of the Good 
Samaritan,” “St Jerome in the Wilderness,” “St Mary Magdalene” and a 
figure representing Lucretia. Of these, the cartoons on the south wall, 
namely No. 2 of the Parable Series and St Jerome, are the best preserved. 
The others have suffered the loss of much of their outlining and detail, 
which have been obliterated, or removed by stugging or by cutting away 
the plaster. It is consequently difficult im some cases to visualize 
accurately the true nature of the composition. In spite of these apparent 
defects the interest and the appearance of this mural work is nevertheless 
impressive and by its large senle and boldness commands attention. The 
inscriptions throughout are in so-called Middle Scots and the lettering is of 
late Gothic character. 

The Parable of the Good Samaritan’ series. (1) (On the east wall over 
fireplace.) The certain man falling amongst thieves (PI. XXXVI).— 
The picture shows the traveller being fovced to the ground behind a tree 
by three warriors who are piercing his body with their swords: to the 
right of the group is an approaching spearman. The seated victim, dressed 

' St Luke, chap. 10, ver. 30-35. 
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in a shirt and slashed trunks, is looking upwards, and supports his body 
on the left arm with the right hand upraised in supplication. A bearded 
warrior, standing behind the fallen man, is forcing his sword with both 
hands into the breast of the victim. The warrior is wearing a casque 
on his head and is dressed in a sleeved shirt of mail over which is worn a 
short-sleeved jerkin, emphasized by a reticulated pattern. Another soldier 
holds the head of his prey and forces the point of sword into the un- 
fortunate’s back. This thief wears a breast-plate over a sleeved garment 
and a knee-deep skirt of free flowing and lobated character. The third 
warrior is stabbing the right side of the fallen man with his sword, 
and his left arm is raised upwards from the elbow. This attacker is 
shown in a pleated kilt and breast armour with short lobated sleeves. 
The approaching figure poises his spear in front of a tree, behind which 
is to be seen an oval shield held in his right hand. The two tree 
trunks in the foreground are well drawn and have short lower branches 
stretching out from appropriate places. The boles tapering upwards 
have been lost in a mass of leafage, which has spread like a canopy over 
the episode depicted. Two large wreaths, disposed to balance the under- 
lying composition, overhang the tree tops, each one bears in its upper 
half a shield ensigned with a ducal coronet and held by its appropriate 
supporters. The dexter shield is quartered with the Arms of Arran (PI. 
XXXVIT) and is collared with the insignia of the Order of St Michael, and 
the sinister shield bears the arms of Arran impaled with those of Douglas 
of Morton and is ringed with a love-knot; these armorials represent the 
heraldic achievements of James Hamilton, 2nd Earl of Arran, as shown 
after the year 1548 when he became a French duke, and his Lady—Margaret 
Douglas. 

This cartoon, which is on a white ground, shows more shading in washes 
and brush lines of grey than any other of the compositions: ochre has been 
freely used in the heraldic roundels. A musician angel figure with out- 
spread wings and flowing drapery, playing a lute, occupies the space 
between the sinister roundel and a column which margins the south end of 
the wall. The angel underlies the ceiling line, but a subject below—of 
which a hand pointing upwards remains—was destroyed when a window 
was formed in the place occupied by a garderobe, the entrance to which has 
now been restored. 

(<) (The south wall, west of window.) The Levite and the Priest 
pass by (Pl. XXX VIT).—The unhappy victim, with hair awry, is seated 
on the ground at the left-hand bottom corner of the cartoon. The hands, 
resting on the ground, are joined in supplication; the legs are crossed 
below the knees. He is looking wpwards in the direction of the approaching 
Levite and Priest. The latter, absorbed in discussion, are wending their 
way on the road leading from Jerusalem. The figures are labelled “The 
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Priest’ and “The Levite,”’ but their identities are in reality transposed. 
The Levite is studying an open book which he holds in his left hand. He 
is bearded and wears a doctor's square cap and is dressed in a doublet, 
over which is worn a fur-lined long gown fringed in front with fur. Frills 
adorn the wrist, and a scarf hangs loosely over the shoulders. The legs 
are stockinged, and the only shoe visible is of the broad-toed type of the 
period. The Priest is clothed in imaginative vestments of a similar nature 
to those portrayed by Direr in his woodcuts, where he shows the High 
Priest officiating in the Temple, and also in pictures by the Flemish painters. 
The face is clean shaven, the hair controlled and covering the ears, and on 
his head is a precious mitre ornamented in front with a crescent and two 
large oval crystals, while other pseudo-gems also adorn this head-piece. 
The vestments shown are a long flowing alb, over which is a dalmatic 
girded at the waist with a sash, from which hangs a tasselled scrip. A 
lappet covers the shoulders; both this and the dalmatic are enriched with 
apparel, and the latter is fringed with pendant lobes. The priest's right 
hand rests on his girdle, and the left is raised in emphasizing some point in 
their discussion. Slightly behind him and to his left is a dog. Verdure is 
displayed in the foreground, and immediately behind the wounded man is a 
tree with well-arranged branches in the lower part of the trunk and ter- 
minating in a mass of leaves, on which is set an inscribed label. On the 
left of the picture, in the middle distance, is a grove, and behind this on 
rising ground is set a walled city representing Jerusalem. This assemblage 
of buildings occupies the upper right-hand corner of the picture, and is a 
well-defined composition of towers, gables, spires, and chimneys of balanced 
outlme. On the left and above the head of the Levite is a large circular 
domed building of Byzantine character furnished with many circular headed 
windows and intended to represent the Temple. In front of it are two 
projecting portals from which roadways lead towards the foreground. 
On the extreme right is a square tower, of “‘stepped" construction, with 
two tiers of crenellated and machiolated wall-walks, each furnished with 
corner rounds, The roof is capped with a sharp-pointed spire. In advance 
of this building is a gatehouse with two entries flanked on one side by a 
lower defence which is buttressed and carries a spire. Between the great 
tower and the temple is set a large gabled building, behind which stands 
another with a hipped roof and a dormer window. Both of these buildings 
have tall chimney stacks. 

The inseription on the label is a description of the incident portrayed— 
it appears to have taken the form of a stanza of five lines of the sort 
produced by the pen of Robert Wedderburn, part author of The Gude 
and Godlie Ballatis, who appears to have been living at Linlithgow about 
the time the cartoons were produced, or by some kindred Scottish Makar. 
The lines are badly obliterated and only a few of the words can be read: 
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This man the Levite bo[ok]....... 
The law of Nature quhilk [to]ld th . 
This priest ve law of [Isryal?].... . 


(3) (West wall, south section.) The Samaritan attending to the 
wounded man.—This tableau is badly defaced, but three personages 
seem to have been represented in the right-hand lower half of the picture. 
One, in slashed breeches, is lying on his back, and the two others kneel 
or crouch behind him. The man on the extreme right, apparently the 
Samaritan, is extending the right hand towards the wounded one. His 
companion is now indicated only by part of a left leg, in slashed breeches 
and a high riding boot. There is also a suggestion of his right forearm 
raised, as if the hand were holding a vessel out of which wine is being 
poured. The left side of the composition shows a tree in the foreground, 
and between it and the kneeling group seems to be a mounted horseman. 
In the central background is a walled city (Pl. XX XVIII, left), approached 
by a roadway carried on a bridge and leading up to a gatehouse. The 
dominant building in the composition resembles a large church with a 
central high steeple, defensive towers and houses rising behind the city 
wall complete the representation. To the right a Bruegelesque rocky 
summit protrudes above a wooded landscape. 

(4) (West wall, mid-section.) The wounded man being mounted on 
the Samaritan’s beast (Pl. X XXVIII, right, part only shown).—Less than 
half of this picture is left, but that half is tolerably complete in detail. 
The wounded man is being helped on to the saddle of the Samaritan’s 
beast and is resting his right hand on its off-flank. The helping Samaritan 
seems to be standing to the right behind the animal's head. Immediately 
behind, a horse looks on at what is happening. 

In this picture the representation in the background of a walled city 
is the most imteresting of the series. The houses are clustered on the 
right and disappear behind a rocky hill, on which stands a castle fortified 
with towers and bastions. To the left is the market-place with a cross 
in the centre. The market area is enclosed by the town wall, and in 
each of these three defensive barriers is a gatehouse, the most important 
being that in the wall farthest away. This building has a triple entry 
and is capped by clustered gables surmounted by a spire. Above is the 
label which once contained the appropriate paraphrase of the parable 
acene in question. 

(5) (North wall, mid-section.) The arrival at the inn (Pl. XX X1TX),— 
The cartoon has been much defaced, but the head of the Samaritan is 
clearly seen. He is bearded and has long hair and wears a tall hat with a 
flowing lambrequin. With the left arm extended the Samaritan is pointing 
with his hand in the direction of an entrance porch, evidently that of the 
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inn, Which occupies the right side of the picture. Another man is ascending 
a flight of low steps which lead to the porch; he is seemingly helping to 
carry the wounded man within. Standing behind the Samaritan is a 
horse with the neck and head extending downwards near his right arm. 
The architecture of the hostelry is Italianate in style. The doorway is 
flanked on each side by a column of Tuscan type, and these carry a heavy 
lintel, moulded at the top, with a pediment above, the tympanum being 
pierced by a small circular window. Behind the pediment rises an attic 
with a low upper storey having three round-headed windows. In the 
pictorial background is the entrance to a walled town, to which a roulway 
leads up and through an arched entry. Within, on the left side is a high 
house with a steep pitched roof, and on the same side, but outside the 
gateway, is a smaller house: both these buildings have crow-stepped 
gables. To the right is another high, gabled house, and roofs of buildings 
are to be seen rising behind. Although the crow-stepped gable recalls 
to the mind a Scottish feature, it is to be remembered that it was a common 
form of gable treatment in some parts of France and also in the Low 
Countries. Houses with stepped gables are frequently shown in paintings 
and illustrations of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and even Italian 
artists have recorded this feature. 

(4) (North wall, east section.) The Samaritan paying the two pence 
to the host (Pl. X1.).—The left side of this picture is the only part readable. 
The Good Samaritan stands in the left foreground and with the right hand 
is placing the second penny on a tablet for the receiving of money known 
as a nail or tome ' and on which one penny already lies, while the innkeeper, 
who has emerged from the inn, looks on. The Samaritan is dressed for 
riding in a cloak which falls down his back, over a long, fringed, skirted 
doublet girded at the waist by a sword belt; trunks and spurs are attached 
to his ankles. He wears a head-piece similar to that shown in the former 
representations. The innkeeper, whose face is in profile, is bearded like 
the horseman, and is looking down at the nail. His head is hooded by a 
linen covering, which falls down over the shoulders and is held in place 
by a turban. Behind the Samaritan and looking over his right shoulder 
is his mount, which seems to be taking an intelligent interest in the pro- 
ceedings, The background of the picture is obliterated. 

THE INDIVIDUAL SUBJECTS. (7) (South wall, east of window.)  §t 
Jerome in the Wilderness (Pl. XLI).—Jerome, as saint and penitent, is 
shown kneeling on the left knee, with the right foot, which is bare, in 
advance. He is looking upwards at a crucifix and beating his breast 
with a stone. The left hand rests on a human skull, the emblem of 
mortality, which lies on a bank and is balanced against the base of the 
erucitiix. The saint has a short flowing beard and his hair is matted; he 

* The Field, 11th Jan, 1041, p. 44; ibid, 22nd Feb. 1041, p. 247. 
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is dressed in a long, loose-flowing and wide-sleeved garment over an open- 
necked shirt. The forearms are bare, the sleeves being rolled up at the 
elbows. The crucifix on which the Saviour hangs is long shafted and of 
T form. Set on the top of the cross arm is the label bearing the initials 
I.N.H.I. At the right-hand bottom corner, lying on the ground in front 
of the saint, is a double-corded and knobbed object—this might be a 
scourge, but is more likely to represent the tasselled cord or chin adjust- 
ment of the wide-rimmed cardinal's hat so frequently introduced in 
compositions of the saint in the wilderness or in the study. The top of 
the picture is enclosed by an arch over which is the label bearing the 
mscription SANCTE JERONEMUS. The label is adorned with a tasselled 
and sleaved ribbon. 

(8) (West wall, north section.) St Mary Magdalene in Pena 
This is a counterpart of the picture of St Jerome, inasmuch as the repre- 
sentations are symbolical of Christian Penitence. The Magdalene is shown 
as an elderly women, far from emaciated in appearance, dressed in a 
ragged garment. She is seated, and rests her head in the right hand, the 
elbow being supported on a round table on which are a human skull and 
an hour-glass. The left arm is drawn across the waist, and the hand 
holds the alabaster box of ointment, which takes the form of a small flat 
heart-shaped, closed receptacle. The head of the saint is nimbed, and 
her hair falls in long dishevelled tresses. To the right is a bouquet of 
flowers—tloral tributes cast by angel figures are not infrequent in repre- 
sentations of St Mary Magdalene in the Wilderness. Above the table 
is the outline of a label. The picture is set over a doorway. 

(9) (North wall, west section.) Lueretia in attitude of stabbing 
herself.'—The figure is that of a young person with long flowing curly 
tresses waving downwards in a dishevelled manner. A loose draping 
hangs on the left shoulder, envelops part of the forearm, and falls down 
the back. A fold of the covering is carried round the waist, expanding 
and partially covering the legs. The right arm is uplifted, the hand 
forcing the weapon downwards, and the other hand guides the point into 
the right breast. The selection of the subject can thus be explained: 
the Roman matron represented was a lady of distinguished virtues who 
destroyed herself in penance, consequently her portrayal was symbolic 
of the defence of virtue. Lucretia has been frequently portrayed by 
German and other artists of the sixteenth century. 

For the most part the architectural framework represents an arcading 
of four-centred arches carried on columns. The columns, with moulded 
bases, stand on pedestals rising from the lower margin of the dado band. 


' Im 1552 Arran purchased three English books, viz. Perraphrasia upon the Evongeliaie, ane New 
Testament, and Hopper upon the Commandmentia, Tho last-mentioned book was written by John 
Hopper, D.D., Bishop of Gloucester and Worcester. In it the author extols the virtues of Lucretia 
and St Jerome. Hopper suffered martyrdom for the Reformed Faith, 
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They have caps of Corinthian character but of a style greatly removed 
from that of the pure classic form. Each spandril, shown as built of 
ashlar masonry, contains a small round window in which is framed a 
human head. <A large plain label, which formerly contained a descriptive 
stanza, hangs on the central column in the west wall, and another such 
label rests against the architectural foreground in the last scene of “The 
Good Samaritan.” 

The dado-band, like the frieze, is an arabesque setting. On the east 
wall are traces of an inscription label, a wreath containing a blind-folded 
figure in a flowing gown (Pl. XXXVI), and a floral swag. On the south 
wall are medallion-portrait roundels supported by cupidesque figures 
with curling acanthus and fruity tails (Pls. XXXVII, XLII). On the 
west wall are compositions of vases, children, floating ribbons, floral 
sprays, and bunches of fruit; and on the remaining wall there is slight 
evidence of similar compositions. 

The base of the dado is slightly elevated from the floor, and is set off 
as an arcade (Pl. XXXVII, bottom) supported on massive square pillars 
which underlie the upper colonnade. The piers are enriched with detail, 
and each arched panel contains a central urn, out of which crows a 
luxuriant design of scrolled conventional leafage, while above and on the 
centre is a cherub’s head. 

At the window ingoes the decorations take the form of foliaceous 
sprays, scrolls, and human masks. The painted outlines of these patterns 
are not confined to the plaster surface but are carried over the naked 
stonework. <A set pattern is to be seen on the soffit of the window in the 
east wall. 


NORTH oR ARBOtTR Room. 


In this wagon-vaulted chamber there is decoration of two periods, 
namely the work of the Governor's time, painted on the primary coating 
of plaster and on the stone margins, and that of the early seventeenth 
century, painted directly over the older work. In the treatment for pre- 
servation, consideration had to be given to what would leave the best 
possible document of both periods. To achieve this, the later plaster 
was carefully removed and the later paint on certain parts of the vault 
and the wall surfaces floated off to make the older and underlying decora- 
tion appear in places as if seen through a veil. The result is that the 
lower parts of the wall surfaces and the eastern half of the celling, including 
the central armorial panel, represent the later work and can be read as a 
unit. 

As for the mid-sixteenth century decoration, the artist had to devise 
a scheme suitable for a room of this particular nature and in such a manner 
as to render his theme in terms best suited to his craft. This he achieved 
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by producing a bold and strong dado and dado-band of big-scale foliaceous 
detail. Growing up the wall faces from this screen and extending over 
the vault he wrought a bower of curling and coiling stem-work, embellished 
and embroidered with a great variety of leaves and blossoms. This 
screen swept its curvilinear outlines around pictorial and heraldic roundels, 
and within its free spaces were set, as if by chance, birds, animals, and 
heraldic beasts. Floating amid this. pictured pleasance are imscribed 
ribbons and labels, curled at the ends, which bear descriptive stanzas. 

The Picture roundels were disposed in the following manner—the largest 
high up on the south wall, one on either side of the window at the north 
end, and two on each side on the vault set just above the springer line. 
Two heraldic roundels are set on the ceiling. 

(1) (South Wall.) Samson and Delilah’ (PI. XLU).—The composition 
represents Delilah as a young woman, seated and holding in her hands 
the seissors and the shorn hair. Samson is asleep at her feet, with his 
body resting against her knees; his legs are drawn up in an uncomfortable 
manner, the head lies over to the right, and in front of it is extended the 
right arm and hand. Delilah wears a reticulated coif, which has a frontal 
border, and her falling tresses outline her bare neck. She is dressed in 
a low-necked corsage which has boffanfs at the elbows and shoulders. 
Samson is shown in a jerkin and trunks. On the left a flight of steps 
leads to an entrance, and without stand two Philistine warriors armed 
with shields and spears and in the attitude of conversation. The picture 
is shaded in grey tones, and the enclosing frame is ornamented with inter- 
laced ribbons coloured red, the marginal rings being in ochre. 

(2) (West wall, south half.) The Temptation of St Anthony.—The 
picture, which is badly damaged, shows in the left lower quadrant the 
bearded, naked, aged saint reclining, his hands joined ond uplifted in 
prayer. Behind the saint stands the devil, and to the right are two chests, 
of which the foremost stands open and is apparently full of coins, Behind 
these boxes appear to be traces of the legs of a nude female. 

(3) (North wall, west of window.) The Sacrifice of Isaac * (Pl. X LIT1).— 
In the representation of this scene, Abraham is shown holding the kneeling 
figure of his son by the left shoulder, and brandishing a sword. Out of 
the clouds appears an angel, who grasps the sword blade and, with the 
left hand extended, admonishes Abraham. Below the roundel is the 
label inscribed with the appropriate verse set in four lines, the words “to 
mak,” ““Soune Isaak,” [ye] “ Lordis Com{and]," “Thy hand” are legible. 

(4) (North wall, east of window.) David and Bath-Sheba * (Pl. X LIID).— 
David robed, crowned, and playing a harp is seen standing on the roof 
of the king's house. He is looking down at Bath-Sheba who is bathing. 
The messenger, dressed in a slashed doublet, is approaching the naked 

F Judges, chap. 16, ver. 10, ® Genes, chap, 22, ver. 11. * 2 Samuel, chap, 2, vor. 2. 
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woman. In the background a ridge is crested by a coppice. The in- 
scription in the underlying label has been obliterated. In this and the 
previous subject the sky is tinted red. 

(5) (Ceiling, south section.) The arms of James, 2nd Earl of Arran 
(Pls. XLIV, XLV). The quartered coat ensigned with o ducal cornet 
for Chételhérault and with the collar of the cockle, with the jewel of St 
Michael attached, is surrounded by a circular frame ornamented with 
alternating S curves and half flower heads. The Michael hangs over this 
bordering. Below the roundel is a single supporter, the Hamilton antelope 
—shown couched, collared, and chained, 

(6) (Ceiling, north section.) The arms of Margaret Douglas, Countess 
of Arran (P1. XLIV) ensigned with a coronet as above and with a cordeliére 
of four knots—the cinquefoil (for Arran) and the mullet (for Douglas) 
appear on the decorated band of the circular frame, The underlying 
single wodehouse supporter is obliterated. 

The ‘‘ Arbour” Decorations (PI. XLV). (7) (South wall.)—T'win 
stems rise from the centre of the dado-band. Fach stem sweeps outwards 
and upwards enclosing the picture roundel in a number of circular sprays 
clothed in leafy lambrequin and having blossom like “collars” with 
terminals suggestive of marigold, rose, lily, and bell-flower. Amongst 
the display are to be seen a small-headed greyhound of the type portrayed 
in late medieval times, coursing towards a stag, which stands with head 
erect turned in the opposite direction (Pl. XLVI); a fluttering dove poised 
before a human face protrudes from a bell-flower, and higher up the wall 
are a squirrel, a rabbit, a pheasant feeding, and a bird perched on a stem. 

(8) (North wall.) The narrow spaces of the main wall on either side 
of the recessed window are of similar treatment, and, as there is a decorated 
band margining the ingo, the space left is mostly taken up by the circular 
picture panels and the underlying scroll. The “Arbour” decoration in 
each wall space is therefore not extensive and rises from a single stem. 

(9) (West and east walls.). The decoration on the side walls has been 
arranged in a manner similar to that on the south wall, but with the 
difference that there is a pair of twin stems instead of one on each wall 
which convolve over the walls and ceiling and cireumscribe the picture 
and the heraldic roundels until they reach each other at places in the 
medial line of the vault. An owl and a galloping unicorn are set aloft; 
farther down in the convolution a rabbit emerges from a bell-flower and 
faces o small dog, which is shown coming out of another blossom 
(Pl. XLIV). 

The artist, when emphasizing the main stem-work, has in some places 
only drawn the one outline of the stem in black; this he has “hatched” 
with short in-lines and then formed the thickness of the stem with ochre. 
Closely arranged and short in-lines are formed in the foliage where relieving 
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is necessary, and they also appear drawn across the medial lines of 
foliaceous work, 

The north window ingoes are decorated with big free flowing stem 
and leaf work extending upwards in continuous § curves, and on the lintel 
was a display of the Douglas mullets. 

Set between border lines the dado-band is embellished with continuous 
mantling of sea-weed character, resembling the leaves of Irish moss, which 
folds over and under a median rod, This large scale form of foliaceous 
work has been used for the dado decoration. Excellent work of this 
nature adorned the upper part of the west wall of the south room on the 
upper Hoor, but was destroyed when the building was dismantled in 1936. 

Inseriptions.— Unfortunately, the inscriptions on the serolls are for 
the most part obliterated in places, but from what remains readable they 
appear to have been proverbial sayings and spiritual exhortations. The 
late Gothic script on ribbons on the south wall (PI. XLV) reads as follows :— 


YAIZNA 


Without faith verily is there no honesty. 


DZ/ VLOZDDORTY monies on am 








And him only serve with all thy strength and might. 


On the west wall: 


Behede: 





Believe [upon] me. DosolTsayI... 


MURAL DECORATIONS 


HAY? mezcy. 


Have mercy on me. Day and night I... 





and “TREBIL AND” are the only words legible in a long legend on the 
west wall. The hand that printed all the script throughout the work 
may not have been that of the artist who drew the cartoons, for he could 
hardly have made the mistake of confusing the identities of the Levite 
and the Priest in the second picture of the Parable story. 


. SEVENTEESTH CENTURY DECORATIONS. 


Early in the seventeenth century the lower decorated surfaces were 
painted over to represent oak wainscot (Pl. XLVIT). This imitation, three 
panels in height, with a frieze-board and cornice, rises to the level of the 
apringer-line of the wagon vault. The decorations on the upper parts 
of the end walls and on the ceiling were also painted over to resemble 
enriched plaster work. Later on, near the close of the century, a final 
alteration was elfected. Memel wainscot was introduced, and the painted 
work on the ceiling and upper parts of the end walls was obliterated by a 


wa 


thick coat of plaster. To provide “grounds” for the woodwork, horizontal 
channels were cut at intervals in the wall-faces, thus destroying parts of 
the mural decorations. <A similar mutilation took place on the south wall 
of the Parable Room. 

The imitation panelling consists of a cornice representing a cyma-recta 
moulding enriched with an acanthus ornament, a frieze taking the form of a 
plain band punctuated over each style of the panelling with a small block 
or armorial; the heraldic emblems being set alternately. The blocks 
are drawn and shaded to give the impression of a faceted projection, 
and the small shields portray either the Arran galley or the Cunningham 
shake-fork. ‘These decorative notes are further enhanced by frames 
of small scale strap-work in imitation of marquetry. Jacobean patterns 
of this strap-work order occupy the central area of each panel. 

The ceiling decoration (Pl. X LIV, right) of imitative ribs set in a pattern 
with painted enrichments in the panels is an imitation of the type of 
Plaster ceiling favoured in Scotland ot that time. The centre feature is a 
large oval, supported at the cardinal points by ribs. The rib extending 
from ench side of the oval branches into two arms, which find their base 
on a demi-rib resting on the wainscot. A horizontal rib set between the 
oval and the cornice is linked by a roundel to each of the outlying trans- 
verse ribs, These circular panels, originally four in number, contained 
alternately the galley and the shake-fork. A wall-rib terminates the 
ceiling at each end, and the wall-spaces enclosed by the arch were decorated 
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in a similar manner. The main band of each rib was painted red and 
enriched with a scroll of leaf-and-stem ornament in white. Marginal 
lines, of different colours, suggest the rib mouldings. Within the central 
oval of the ceiling are the achievement and supporters of James, 2nd Marquess 
of Hamilton, set on a dark grey background (Pl. XLIV, centre). The 
oval quartered shield (Hamilton and Arran) is enclosed within the Order 
of the Garter; the supporting antelopes stand on a strapwork frame of an 
underlying Imbel. Over the coronet is the crest—an oak fructed and 
penetrated transversely in the main stem by a frame-saw. The motto 
“SAW THROUGH" in Roman lettering appears on escrolls on either 
side of the crest. On the dexter side of the coronet is the letter I for 
James, and on the sinister the letter M. and H. conjoined, for Marquess 
of Hamilton. Each of the large spaces within the rib-pattern is ornamented 
with a spirited and delightful representation of an amorino in the Italianate 
style adopted by Flemish painters. The babe is entwined in light floating 
drapery and flying in space, scattering fruit, blossom, and floral sprays 
through the air. 

On the soffit of the east window is a large grey panel, on which is set 
the achievement of the 2nd Marchioness, Anne Cunningham, daughter of 
James, Earl of Glencairn. The shield charged with a “‘shake-fork” is sct 
on 4 cartouche of strap-work design. The supporters are rabbits (cummings). 
The shield is ensigned with a coronet, from which rises the crest, a unicorn’s 
head couped, on either side of which are scrolls bearing the motto “FORK 
OVER,” and the initials M.| A. H. are also present. The side enrichments 
outside the panel represent daffodils and fruit-bearing sprays of apple, 
pear, and cherry trees. In the space at the window lintel are two sprightly 
cupid figures, poised amidst falling blossoms, and holding from suspended 
cords a plaque, on which is displayed the Marchioness's eypher set under 
acoronet. A corresponding design adorned the similar space above the north 
window. The end-wall surfaces above the painted panelling were treated 
like the ceiling with panel patterns and amorini. It was found in removing 
the late seventeenth century plaster that the designs, owing to the nature 
of the pigments, had been fortuitously transferred to the inner face of the 
plaster, and sections removed from the walls, showing the decorations in 
reverse, can now be seen in the exhibition room on the upper floor. 

The seventeenth century mural artist seems to have applied his decora- 
tions on a prepared surface washed over the earlier painting. He used a 
greater range of colours than his predecessor, as blue, green, umber, light 
red, and flesh tints appear in his compositions. Further, he did not rely, 
as the cartoon artist did, on the use of black as a medium for outlining 
his designs. In the buffet recess he has left a fortuitous sketch of a small 
nude female figure seated and spinning thread by hand with distaff and 
spindle. This spinster is drawn in a red line and coloured with flesh tints, 
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These later decorations can be assigned to a date between 1621, when 
the 2nd Marquess was made a Knight of the Garter, and 1624, the year 
of his death in London at Whitehall. The exact date of the enrlier work, 
however, may be difficult to confine within such certain limits. - In 
character and style the cartoons, the costumes, and the script on the 
escrolls and labels are definitely those of the overlap period between the 
second and the third quarters of the sixteenth century. The work seems 
to have been accomplished between the years 1553 and 1565 and not 
after 1570. The Earl of Arran died in January 1574-75, and the immediate 
years before his death imposed conditions that were far from conducive 
to any degree of artistic enterprise on his part. 

An entry in the Lord High Treasurer's accounts for the year 1553 
suggests a solution of the problem. “Item, to the masonis on Kynnele, 
in drinksylver, at the laying of the ground stanes of the palice of Kynnele.” * 
Apparently this “founding pint” was supplied at the start of the building 
of the wing which contains the painted rooms. By the following year 
the palace would be completed, and the painter at work on the mural 
decorations. That same year, 1554, the Governor resigned in favour of 
the Queen-Mother, and the contents of the national purse were no longer 
his to command. The cartoons have the appearance of never having 
been brought to completion, and it may well be surmised that the year 
1554 marks the most likely date of the work. 

In the Lord High Treasurer's accounts for 1551-52, the many items 
for payment to painters and for paint indicate that it was all in connection 
with the Governor's Palace at Hamilton, but no entry in any subsequent 
year referable to Kinneil concerns painting, although building material is 
mentioned. 

Contemporary records show that the following painters, Sir Jolin 
Kilgour, Andrew Watson, Archibald Rowle, Andrew Michelson, Robert 
Galbraith, and Walter Bynning, were employed from time to time by the 
Governor of Scotland. From various entries in the accounts Bynning 
seems to have been the painter most patronised. After 1554 this man 
worked for the Queen-Regent. In May 1549, during Arran's governorship, 
Bynning was under a financial obligation to one “Gillian, the Franche 
paynter." In other documents of that year this foreigner is called a 
Dutchman, but no doubt he actually was a Franco-Fleming. It is of 
interest to note that a man of this name came to Scotland in 1559 to be 
lapissier to King James V. Although foreign artists obtained employment 
in Scotland under royal and ecclesiastical patronage, it should not be 
forgotten that continental records indicate that Scottish painters were 
sometimes employed in France and Flanders and that some of them were 
members of guilds in these countries. Such a man returning to his native 

* Acets. Lord High Treaswrer, vol. x. p. 207, 
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land would very naturally influence and stimulate the plastic and pictorial 
art of the country. If the Gillian, mentioned in connection with Walter 
Bynning’s debt, and the fapissier were one and the same man, and provided 
he was still resident in Scotland in 1554, he might well have been the 
author of the cartoons at Kinneil—whoever that. artist was, he had been 
trained on the Continent as a designer of tapestries, 

The painted work at Kinneil is not confined to the two rooms in the 
guardianship of the Ministry of Works and Buildings; elsewhere, in the 
ruined part of the building, are indications of sixteenth century work 
underlying later coatings of wall plaster. 

Cartoons such as those in the Parable Room suggest to the mind that 
Governor Arran may have had in view a scheme to furnish tapestries for 
the principal apartments of his palace, and that he had commissioned an 
artist to draw out cartoons to full size on the walls so that he might judge 
for himself their general effect. Although the subject of the “‘Good 
Samaritan” is not apparently one which appealed to the producers of 
tapestries, yet it was a theme which might well have occurred to the 
imagination of the Governor, who had leanings towards the Reformation 
party in Scotland. On the other hand, it is difficult to imagine how 
furnishings of tapestry could be comfortably applied to the wagon-vaulted 
room—true, such hangings were canvas-backed and provided with hanging 
cleeks, but it would have necessitated many such metal appliances to 
have held the tapestry sections in a comfortable manner to the underside 
of the vault; for by such means only could the covering of the ceiling 
be effectively accomplished. 

Reference to contemporary heraldic drawing in Sir David Lindsay 
of the Mount'’s The Bool: and Register of Arms, produced in 1542, shows 
that the herald painter employed used in his designs for label embellish- 
ments architectural and ornamental motifs of the same character 
as did the Kinneil cartoonist. 

Not only have the Kinneil paintings been brought back to life to 
constitute an interesting extension to the collections of early Scottish 
paintings in the national galleries, but, in saving them from oblivion, the 
appropriate atmosphere of their period has been captured to such an 
extent that the visitor can almost visualise the figure of a man of gentle 
nature standing in the Parable Room, pensively surveying the symbols 
of Christian penitence, self-denial, and self-abusement—that man none other 
than the Most High, Puissant, and Noble Prince, James, Duc de Chatel- 
hérault., Earl of Arran, Knight of St Michael, and at one time the Protector 
and Governor of the Realm of Scotland. 


and spirit 


This communication is printed and published by permission of the 
Ministry of Works and Buildings. 
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A TOGGLE AND AN Ivory BUCKLE RECENTLY DIscoveErED at 
BRACKMONT MILL, NEAR LEUCHARS. 


In a communication to this Society in March 1937 the late Dr J. B. Mears 
described some “Urn Burials of the Bronze Age at Brackmont Mill. Leuchars"’ 
(Proc, Soc, Ant. Seot., vol. Ixxi. pp. 252-78). He gave an account of the 
discovery at that site of some thirteen cinerary urns and incense cups, described 
the specimens and their contents, and discussed some of the problems raised, 

Dr Mears had very closely supervised the excavation of the site, and his 
death has been a grievous loss to local archeology, 

Since these discoveries were made removal of sand at the site has continued. 

Fortunately, Mr Lewis H. Spence, the proprietor, had worked with Dr Mears 
and become imbued with some of Dr Mears’s interest. He has watched very 
carefully the excavation and has noted and safeguarded the urns and any 
features of interest exposed, 

A few yards from the site of the former finds, within recent months a number of 
additional urns or portions of urns have been disclosed, Under several of the 
urns lay small heaps of incinerated bones. These were collected by Mr Spence 
and sent to me at the University. 

The objects described here came from under Urn No. 9. Mr Spence's notes 
regarding it were that “the whole urn was found; it was of medium size, 
14 inches in height, 4 inches wide at the top, the maximum width 13 inches, 
the top 18 inches below the surface, and the interior of the urn was black.” It 
is in fact an Overhanging Rim Urn with concave neck, belonging to phase III 
in Grimes’ series, 

The fragments lying under this urn included teeth, and portions of the skull 
and limb bones of an adult, probably a male, and among them two objects of 
unusual interest—one a “toggle,” the other what may be termed a buckle. 

The “toggle” (Pl. XLVI, 1, 6) was very like one found at Segviecrook 
(Aberdeenshire), described by J, Graham Callander (Proce. Soc. Ani, Scol., 
vol. Ixiv. p. $1), but was smaller, measuring only 18 mm. in length and 8 mm. 
in width at its widest, while the Seggiecrook specimen was “1 inch long and 
fiths in diameter at each end.” The central part was D shaped in outline, 
one side flattened, and perforated at its middle by a cireular hole 4 mm. in width. 
The annular grooves at each end were deep and their walls smooth. It was of 
bone, and might well have been formed from the hollow bone of a bird or small 
animal, It weighed 1:6 grammes, 

The other larger object (Pl. XLVIII, 1, @ and fig, 1) was an oblong plate of 
yellowish-white bone-like material measuring 47 mm. in length, 80 mm. in width, 
and ( mm. in thickness, from one surface of which projected a flat hook. 

Like the bone fragments among which it lay, it had been incinerated, and 
there were fine cracks and chips on the surfaces and edges, and « strip of material 
had partly split off from one surface, 

Near the corners were small holes, whose arrangement will be fully described 
later. It weighed 16-5 grammes. 

The nature and use of this object are uncertain, but it had apparently been 
attached to a garment and served as a buckle. | | 

The plate was almost flat and the hook projected from one surface near one 
end. At its root the hook was 1 em. wide and 5 mm. thick. Tt rose above the 
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surface for 6 mm., bent sharply on itself, and was prolonged as a flat tongue- 
shaped process 16 mm. long, narrowing to 7 mm. in width (fig. 1, «). 

[ts free end was slightly cracked by the incineration, but it could be deter- 
mined that the interval between the end of the hook and the plate was rather less 
than 2mm. The upper surface of the hook was beautifully fluted, with three 
shallow parallel grooves separated by low rounded ridges (fig. 1, 5). 

The hook had been cut out in relief from the same material as that which 
composed the plate. ' 

The opposite side of the plate was slightly convex from side to side. A 
central strip 1 em. wide had partly split off from the rest of the plate (fig. 1). 

Holes and Tunnels in the Plate (fig. 1, c).—Near each corner holes had been 
drilled (Pl. XLVIIT, a, top). 

The arrangement of the holes was the same at-each corner and was quite 
elaborate. At one corner slight chipping had broken away portions of the holes, 
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(a) (b) (¢) 
Fig. 1. The ivory buckle: a, in profile; 6, showing fluting on the hook; ¢, diagram of the holes 
and tunnels at each corner. ( = 2.) 
From the central small pit the tunnels, shown by dotted lines, pasa to the end, the odge, and reopen 


on the same surface as the pit. 


There were no holes on the surface which carried the hook, but on the other 
surface, near each corner, 5 mm. from the end and 3 mm. from the side, was a 
small oval pit, some 3 mm. by 2 mm. in size. In the floor of each were three 
very small openings, each leading into o short tunnel: one tunnel led to the 
flat surface of the end, another to the side, while the third bored into the plate 
and opened on the same surface 5 mm. away. These tunnels were cylindrical, 
from 1 to 2 mm. in diameter, and the edges of the openings were in some cases 
bevelled off. Another opening on the same surface at the middle of the end 
next the hook opened on the marginal surface. To bore these through ivory 
with the implements of flint or possibly bronze such as were available at that 
period was a masterpiece of craftamanship, for the little tunnels which opened 
at capt end on the same surface of the plate were not straight but slightly 
Curry 2 

The only purpose these tunnels could have served would be that of the holes 
in a button, for threads or fine cords attaching the buckle to a garment. In 
this case the cord would consist of three strands, one passing through each tunnel. 


I have to thank Mr R. B. K. Stevenson, to whom I showed the specimen, for 
giving me the reference to the description of a somewhat similar object figured 
and described by Stuart Piggott in his account of the Early Bronze Age in Wessex 
(Proc. of the Prehistoric Society, N.S., 4, 1938). 

In the excavation of the ‘Bush Barrow,"’ Normanton, Wilts, a number of 
objects were discovered including a bronze axe, two very large bronze daggers, 
one with gold nails on the haft, two quadrangular gold plates, and what is 
described as a “gold scabbard-mounting.” This was a gold plate, quadrangular, 
and almost aquare, slightly over 3 inches in length, and from one surface projected 
a hook very similar in its form and proportions to the hook of this specimen in 
ivory. 

Comparison of his figures of the gold plate with this irovy buckle shows the 
close similarity of design of the two specimens. 

The worker who made one must have been acquainted with the design of 
the othor. 

The Material of the Buckle.—The weight and the close texture of the material 

suggested to me that it might not be bone but ivory. In order to settle the 
| question, some small fragments were removed from different parts of the plate, 
cleared in xylol and examined microscopically. Similar fragments of the toggle 
were treated in the same way. 

In spite of their age and the incineration which the materials had under- 
gone, it was possible clearly to make out their microscopical characters. 

The fragments of the toggle showed the features characteristic of bone— 
Haversian canals and lacunew. Those from the buckle were quite different 
and showed fine wavy lines, the dentinal tubules characteristic of dentine (ivory). 

The microscopical -characters did not disclose the source of the ivory— 
whether the tooth of a whale or the tusk of a walrus, or from some other mammal, 
The planes of splitting of the central strip from the rest of the plate threw some 
light upon this. These planes followed natural lines of cleavage between layers 
of the material and indicated that the general direction of the ivory was slightly 
curved, like the curve of a tooth rather than of a straight tusk. 


In conclusion I have to express my thanks to Mr Spence for all his care and 
assistance, and to Miss M. H,. Kidston, B.Sc., for her help in examining the 
remains among which these two objects were found and for her very careful and 
accurate drawings of the buckle (fig. 1). 


Davin Waterstron, M.D., F.S.A.Scot. 


2, A HaLBerp or Copper rrom FIrrE. 


This specimen was found on the slopes of the Fife Lomonda, not far from 
Strathmiglo (Pl. XLVI, 2). 

It is of typical shape, measuring 26-5 cm. in length, 9 cm, in width at the 
wider end, and it weighs 340 grammes. 

The end of the butt (wider end) is curved, and perforated near the edge by 
five circular rivet holes. Two of these holes are complete, and measure 9 mm, 
across. The margins of the other three holes are incomplete, portions of the 
thin margin having perished by corrosion, 

The edges of the weapon are sharp and undulating. From the haft it 
tapers to a rounded point, There is a central midrib, beginning a short 
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distance from the extremity of the haft where it is 35 mm. wide, and almost 
8 mm. in thickness, tapering gradually in width and thickness to the point. 

The metal shows a fine rather patchy green patina. 

My friend, Dr Dewar, of the Chemistry Department of the United College of 
the University, kindly applied some tests to determine the composition of the 
metal. It proved to be not bronze, but copper, the eacothelin test showing 
that there was not a trace of tin in its composition. 

Mr Edwards, the Director of the Museum, has informed me that twenty-three 
halberds have been recorded from Scotland—this, therefore, is the twenty-fourth 
specimen—and that it is of ORiordain's type 6. As most of them have not so far 
been tested chemically it is not certain how many of these are bronze and how 
many of copper. 

Many specimens of copper halberds of similar form have been discovered in 
Ireland, but comparatively few in Scotland. 


Davin Watrerstos, M.D., F.S.A.Scot. 


$. A Hoarp or Bronze AGE HaLBERDS FROM AUCHINGOUL, 
INVERKEITHNY, BANFFSHIRE. 


In the autumn of 1939 a number of Bronze Age halberds were accidentally 
turned up by the plough at the Mains of Auchingoul, in the parish of Inver- 
keithny, Banffshire. The site of the find was in a field, about a quarter of a mile 
south-east of the steading, and on the low terrace of the Deveron, about 15 feet 
above the stream. As far as the farmer can remember the number of halberds 
found was seven or eight. They were picked up and placed on the wall of a fowl- 
house, from which they gradually disappeared until only two were left. 

This important find was made known to us in December 1940, when a visitor 
to the farm brought the two remaining halberds to the Museum for inspection. 
In August 141, while Professor Childe was on a visit farther north, he very 
kindly volunteered to visit the farm on his way back and to make enquiries 
concerning the details of the find. It was indeed fortunate that he did so, for, 
with the assistance of the farmer, Mr J. A. Smith, other two of the weapons were 
found, one buried in the muck of the fowl-house and the other being used as an 
earth for a wireless set, 

A detailed description of each of the halberds (P]. X LUX) is as follows:— 

No. 1 is 10) inches long and 34 inches broad at the base, which is rounded, 
The greatest width is 3} inches. It has a well-developed midrib, 14 inch in 
breadth at the top, which gradually tapers to a rounded point. One side of 
the weapon is straight, the other having only a slight curvature. 

No. 2 measures 10}4 inches in length and is 4, inches wide at the base. The 
midrib is well developed and measures 1§ inch in breadth at the top. There 
are five rivet holes, each being about 4 inch in diameter. One side of the weapon 
is straight and the other is slightly curved. 

No. 3 is 11 inches long and 3} inches broad at the base, the greatest width 
being 34 Inches. The midrib is 14 inch in breadth at the top and gradually 
tapers to a point. One edge of the blade is straight, the other slightly curved. 

No. 4 messures 114 inches in length, one side of the base is a little broken, 
but it was probably 3) inches in breadth when complete. The midrib, which is 
strongly developed, is ornamented by three ribs, which gradually converge as 
they approach the point. There are two grooves on cither side of the blade, 
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running parallel with the edges, one of which is straight and the other slightly 
curved, 

Halberd No. 2 was very kindly tested for tin by Dr C. C. Miller of the Chemistry 
Department, University of Edinburgh, with negative results. Hence it may 
concluded that the halberds from Auchingoul, like that from Fife described in 
the previous note, are not made from an artificial tin bronze but from “‘unalloyed™ 


copper. 

All four halberds are of ORiordain’s type 6,' and it is interesting to note that 
other two of this type have recently been recorded in the Proceedings, one from 
Fife? which is in the museum at St Andrews University, and one from [nverness- 
shire? now in the National Museum of Antiquities of Scotland. 

‘The four halberds are well patinated; only the one with the rivet holes may 
have been in use, the other three having still to be bored before they could be 
attached to the shafts. 
. A. J. H. Enwarps, 
Irector of the Museum. 


4. Two Crixesary Urxs FOUND AT BALROWNIE, BRECHEN, ANGUS. 


In the middle of September 1940 the finding of two cinerary urns on the 
estate of Balnamoon, Angus, was reported to the Society by W. B. Carnegy- 
Arbuthnott, Esq., F.S.A., who enclosed an account of the discovery which has 
been freely drawn upon in the following note, and who subsequently very gener- 
ously presented the urns and their contents to the National Museum. I visited 
the site on 17th September along with the Factor, Mr T. M. Wood, to whose 
help I am greatly indebted. 

The site of the discovery is on a natural knoll—the Knap of Balrownie—at 
the end of a gravel ridge, 600 yards west of the Mill of Balrownie, about 4 miles 
from Brechin. The Cruick Water flows 60 yards to the south. To the north 
one can look across to the Caterthuns. There are no recognisable traces of a 
tumulus. 

Part of the knoll has been dug away by a gravel pit, and as a result the side 
of an urn only just below the turf was exposed in the mouth of a rabbit hole 
about the middle of the knoll. Mr Carnegy-Arbuthnott carefully removed the 
broken vessel, of enlarged food-vessel type, which was mouth downwards. It 
was full, the contents consisting largely of bone fragments with a good deal of 
fine matter and earth. The latter could have got in through the broken bottom, 
which had been completely ploughed away. The urn had apparently been 
simply deposited in the ground; there were no stones which might have served 
as cover or sides of the hole.* 

Seven feet away to the south-west, and at a slightly lower level, a second 
urn was discovered. Part of it had been disturbed and sherds and fragments 
of bone were lying about, After some investigation Mr Carnegy-Arbuthnott 
covered it over again pending further examination, Along with Mr Wood I 
exposed it completely and removed it. It was also mouth-downwards, and — 
of the same type. Although broken near the shoulder, pieces of the sides and 


‘ ORiordain, “The Halberd in Bronze Age Europe,” Archologia, vol. Ixxxvi. pp. 106-321. 
' See preceding Note. ® Proc, Soc. Ani. Scol,, vol. zxiv. p. 149, pl. lw 
‘Mr Carnegy-Arbuthnott noted a compacted even surface at the same lovel as and extending close 
to the urn, which he cleared of overlying soil for several square feet out into the gravel pit. [om not, 
however, convinced of iia antiquity. 
VOL. LXX¥. 14 
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a fragment of the base had fallen in on the cremated remains, which lay in a 
clean white layer across the mouth of the urn, The vessel would thus appear 





Fig. 1. Urns 1 and 2 from Balrownle (1:2). 


to have been to a large part empty, with a cover over the mouth, at the time 
of interment. What remained of the hole in which it had been placed was 
fairly steep sided, with a flat bottom only about 14 inch greater in diameter than 
the urn. 
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Professor Alex. Low has reported that each urn contained the thoroughly 
cremated remains of an adult human skeleton: 

Burial I. Identified—numerous pieces of flat bones of skull—parietal, 
occipital, frontal; and of the face, a left malar bone and part of upper jaw; 
fragmentary vertebre and ribs; pieces of humerus and ulna; fragments of femur 
and tibia, also a patella and talus. Weight of cremated bone 2 Ibs, | oz. 

Burial IT. Ihdentified—numerous pieces of flat bones of skull, with part of a 
right petrous bone and several teeth; fragmentary vertebrie and ribs; pieces of 
humerus, radius, ulna and phalanges of hand; fragments of pelvis and warped 
pieces of lower limb bones. Weight of cremated bone 2 Ibs. 3 oz. 

In each case a few of the bones bear green stains, which indicate that a small 
object or objects of bronze or copper had accompanied each burial. 

The first urn is of a soft friable texture and has a large amount of grit in the 
clay. The surface, mostly reddish or dull buff on the outside and grey or black 
on the inside, is slightly sandy. The rim diameter is 11 inches, that at the 
shoulder 104 inches. Above the shoulder the neck takes the form of three 
grooves. Each of these, as also the broad interior bevel of the rim, is decorated 
with two rows of oblique impressed-string “‘maggots"’ forming a chevron. <A 
single row of ‘‘maggots"’ runs along the outside of the rim, and there are a few 
impressions just below the shoulder. Bold vertical “stop-ridges’’—probably 
four originally—cross the lowest groove. Partly because of the very coarse 
fabric, the different rings of which the vessel was built are not ascertainable with 
certainty, Such evidences as there are suggest a join at each swelling and a two- 
piece rim (fig. 1 and Pl. L, 1, 4). | 

The second urn is of much better and harder fabric, although as is usual the 
clay has been mixed with fair-sized grits. The core is black, The outside is 
mostly buff coloured with patches of light red, the inside grey and dark brown. 
The forming of a smooth ‘mechanical slip” on the outside has uncovered numerous 
grits which are mostly concealed on the more uneven interior, The urn is one 
of the largest, the diameter of the rim being 15 inches, of the shoulder 16 inches. 
From the one fragment of base, 14 inch thick, which is all that remains, the base 
diameter appears to be 3] inches, indicating a height of perhaps 18 inches. 
Clearly the vessel was never meant to stand on its base. The neck takes the 
form of three grooves. The decoration, extending from the outer edge of the 
rim to a little below the shoulder, consists of horizontal rows of close-set oblique 
jabs. Two rows of similar jabs, but vertical, decorate the broad bevel of the 
mouth, Across each of the two lower grooves there had been seven applied 
“stop-ridges,”"’ those in one row being intermediate between those in the other. 
Half of the ten of which trace remains have sealed off. 

A full diagram of the construction is available, owing to splitting along the 
lines of building (fig. 1). Below the shoulder there is a join every 14 inch or so, 
morticing at the outside. On occasion a slight swelling may be noticed on the 
inside where the lower part of one strip has been smoothed over the one below. 
The strip starting below the shoulder was squeezed up and bent inwards to take 
the thrust of the neck. We may compare the sherd illustrated in Proc. Soc, Ant, 
Scot., vol. xxiii. p. 235, fig. 4,6. A new strip was added for each of the upper two 
grooves of the neck. The topmost was thinned out and everted to form the rim, 
and a small strip added outside to give increased thickness and support. A fillet 
was also laid over the upper surface of the bevelled mouth. The inner edge of 
this fillet is quite distinct on the inside of the veasel, where there are also surface 
indications of the two strips below it. The illustrative section shows one of the 
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ornamental stop-ridges that were added last. hy the whole was | : 
argu ta E d last, before the whole was smoothed over 
Among the ashes in this urn there were pic : int in 
ae 5 th | : + were pieces of two burnt flint implements, 
Se Byte es and partly covered with a caleareous Geverivobedier® 
Which obscures the details of secondary flaking, They have been nj the 
ea tow ax acaaras: ry i ey have been pieced together 
The one (fig. 2) is a broad knife or sera Lj F 
Re eee, er 7 Pa per, 2] inches long, 1§ inch across, 
with a maximum thickness of finch. It is made on a flake: S ieeeoee bulb 





Pig. 2. Flintjknife (1/1), Fig. 3. Flint implement (1/1). 


of percussion is to one side of the broader end. The features of the upper surface — 
seem chiefly due to thermal fractures, as is the shape on the dexter side. It may 
thus have originally been less symmetrical. 
__ The other implement (fig. 3) is also a flake, but the bulbar half is missing, 
The break is unfortunate, since the tool is carefully worked and of rather a 
baffling shape. The present maximum length is 24 inches and thickness § inch. 
Two sides, one straight, the other curving outwards, each with secondary flaking 
on the upper surface, meet in a point. The straight median ridge is closer to the 
straight side. I have not been able to find a parallel from which the implement 
could be reconstructed, or ita purpose deduced. 
Kk. B. K. STEVENSON, 
heeper of the Museum. 
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5S. A NicHe-HEAD AT SHERIFFHALL, MIDLOTHIAN. 


All that remains of the Jacobean mansion of the Giffords of Sheriffhall is the 
stair-wing, now put to use as a dovecot.! Some 30 yards south-west of the 
fragment stands a range of farm buildings. In 1034 this range was due for 
repair, On stripping the walls it was seen that the lower part of the two- 
storeyed western structure had been an outbuilding roughly contemporary 
with the mansion; and the byre at the eastern end, while of no great age, 
proved to have been built partly out of re-used material. Among the stones 
in secondary use as rubble were two pieces of fifteenth-century ecclesiastical 
work. One, which has since disappeared, was a section of a moulded cornice 
enriched with floral paterm; the other was the canopy of a niche; both had 
obviously been removed from a church of some importance, 

The niche-head, which now stands upside down in the rose-garden of the 
modern Sheriffhall (Pl. L, 2). measures 1 foot 10 inches in breadth, 1 foot 
3 inches in height, and has a thickness of about 10 inches. The front of the 
canopy is carved with the usual tabernacle work, while the soffit or ceiling is 
wrought to represent a tierceron-vault. At the junction of the tierceron- and 
ridge-ribs are little bosses carved with roses, The junction of the diagonal- 
and ridge-ribs is covered by a shield of arms with an abbot's staff erected in 
pale behind it. Although the lower part of the shield has been broken off, so 
that the principal charge is defective, the arms may be read as; A chevron, 
on a chief three cushions lozengy with a tassel at each corner. These are not 
the arms of the Giffords of Sheriffhall, but those of some abbot as yet un- 
identified.* The fact that the little vaulting bosses on either side of the shield 
bear roses suggests that this abbot ruled over a Cistercian house, and with 
Newbattle only a mile and a half away that abbey seems the most likely source 
for the stones. The nave of the abbey church was rebuilt after ita destruction 
in 1885, and there, as at Melrose, the rebuilding would extend over several 
generations. Since all that remains of the nave now lies below ground, it may 
be that these relies are the only evidence we shall ever have for the appearance 
of that church, 

The list of the abbots of Newbattle is by no means complete, and several 
are known only by their Christian names. Of the latter, Thomas and Andrew 
flourished respectively at the middle and at the end of the fifteenth century, and 
if the niche-henad came from Newbattle, as here suggested, one or other of the 
two may be credited with some part of the reconstruction of the nave—the 
arms are unlikely to be those of Abbot John, on record in 1512, who apparently 
let the place down. G. P. H. Watsox, F.B.LB.A., F.S.A.Scot. 


. EXAMINATION OF THE Preutstoric Fort ox CarkNGcrryre Hum.1, 
NEAR LANARK. 


Quarrying operations conducted by the Lanarkshire County Council are 
destroying the Scheduled Monument Inbelled “ Earthwork" on the O.8. map, 
but the Ancient Monuments Board stipulated that prior to its removal some 
scientific examination should be made of the ruins. At their request I under- 
took the supervision, the County Council supplying the labour, and started a 
four-weeks’ campaign on 12th September 1939. Under war conditions our 


4 Inventory of Monuments, Midlothian, No. 10M. 
* The property had a connection with Dunfermline, but that connection can be ignored. 
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aim had to be to recover an accurate plan of the monument with the maximum 
of speed, 

Cairngryfe fort dominates the gap that is followed by the modern road from 
Lanark to Symington, cutting off the great bend of the Clyde. On the O,S, 
map the monument is indicated by three rings, but the 1856 edition correctly 
marks the innermost ring “Ree.” G. V, Irving, in his article on “ Ancient 
Camps in the Upper Ward of Lanarkshire,” ! also recognized its recent character, 
He omits it from his plan, which shows an entrance to the fort on the south and 
two traverses in the south-west quadrant. Christison ? shows in addition two 
traverses in the south-east quadrant too, 

When we arrived in 1939 a large section of the outer rampart on the south- 
west had also been destroyed, the site of the entrance being thus lost. A stone- 
and-turf dyke as well as the sheep-ree has been built out of the stones taken from 
the ancient fortress. The space within the enceinte was covered with green 
turf interrupted by stones, but the rest of the hill is elad with heather which is 
encroaching upon the outer ring of the fort. This outer ring appeared as a very 
low bank, along the crest of which stone protruded through the turf in a belt 
6 to 10 feet wide with an overall diameter of 190 feet east to west, The inner 
ring looked like a belt of large stones on which grass was encroaching along both 
edges, on the east entirely covering the stones up to the edge of the sheep-ree: 
elsewhere the belt of exposed stones was 22 to 24 feet wide. It has evidently 
been quarried into at many points, and on the north stones have been piled up 
to form two rough cairns. The sheep-ree wall impinges upon it on the east, 
while outside the latter a triangular trigonometrical station has been built of, 
and partly upon, the ruins of this wall. 

We succeeded in recovering the inner face of the inner ring nearly all round 
the site, showing that the central fort was an irregular oval with an internal 
diameter of 66 feet east and west and 73 feet north and south (fig. 1). Spoliation 
for sheepfold, cairn, and dyke had in moat places left only the footings of the 
wall, the good facing stones having naturally suffered the worst. Disturbance 
and grasa roots had destroyed almost every vestige of the original surface on 
which the fort’s oceupanta had lived, and no occupation level was recovered. 
The foundations of the wall consist for the most part of blocks of the local trap 
rock, 1 to 14 foot long and 9 to 15 inches high, but in places large boulders of 
conglomerate, 14 to 24 feet in length, had been collected to replace the inferior 
volcanic stone, On the south-west, long flat slabs of sandstone or conglomerate, 
measuring up to 2 feet 5 inches x1 foot 4 inches *1 foot 4 inches or 3 feet 
4 inches x7 inches x1 foot 8 inches, were regularly employed for the second 
course. On the north-east, where the wall rests low down on rock sloping 
northward, three to five courses were discovered still standing more or less intact 
as much as 3 feet high. Here the upper courses consist of relatively small 
blocks (Pl. LI, 2), | 

In the solid rock that slopes under the face here a series of rather irregular 
holes had been quarried at intervals of just under 2 feet § inches some 12 inches 
from the wall base, One, 1 foot in diameter, was marked by a black stain of 
carbonized wood at ground level, the dirty loose soil continuing down to a depth 
of 8 inches. The rest were recognized only in the rock and were full just of 
dirty earth (Pl. LI, 2). As there was as a rule no undisturbed soil overlying 
rockhead, and as grass and heather roots penetrating the incipient fissures dis- 
integrate the rock so that even a brush will manufacture a hole, post-holes were 


' Arch. J., 1556, 1-53, * Proc. Soe. Ant, Seol., vol, xxiv. p. 325, 
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not easily discernible elsewhere. But in the south-west quadrant a segment of 

face, over six feet long, runs over (without directly resting on) a flat surface of 

quite solid rock. In this it was certain no post-holes had been quarried. Hence 

the posts attested in the north-west quadrant were presumably added simply to 
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Fig. 1. Plan of fort and section along AB. 





provide extra stays where the foundations rested on a steep slope instead of ns 
usual on level ground. 

The disparities in the masonry above-mentioned are not the only indications 
that the rampart’s inner face was constructed in pieces by distinct gangs. On 
the north two segments join up; evidently the line had not been laid out accurately 
since the footings on the west terminate over a foot in front of those on the 
east, Indeed the discrepancy was so glaring that we sought—in vain—a con- 
tinuation of the northern face behind the southern. In reality there are no 
footing stones behind those shown. | 

The outer face was generally in worse plight than the inner, even the footings 
having slipped in many places, and the upper courses having generally fallen 
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The object shown in Pl. LI, 4 is 3,4, inches (7-5 em.) long and cast in bronze. 
But at the end shown uppermost in the photograph the bronze encases an iron 
core just over yq inch (0-5 em.) thick, which presumably once extended beyond 
the casing, though the exposed portion has been completely rusted away. The 





Fig. 2. Profile of 
torret (1/1). 


opposite end terminates in a flat disc, 149 inch (4-6 em.) 
in diameter, and does not seem to have been intended as a 
hbase, as the illustration might suggest. Its edge is rounded, 
and on the bevel a groove has been engraved which cannot 
be traced right round it. The surface of the disc is rough 
with two blister-like excrescences in one quadrant. These 
show up pale against the dark patinn and suggest blobs of 
solder. The end was apparently covered by a dise of bronze, 
less than 0-1 em. thick and about 144 inch (4-3 cm.) in dia- 
meter—its edges are worn—that was found detached from the 
casting. Conceivably a plate of enamel or some perishable 
material with an ornamental edge had originally been inter- 
posed between the loose disc and the end of the casting. 
Though I have shown the photograph to leading experts 
in Roman and Celtic archeology, no close parallel has been 
adduced. The most plausible suggestion as to the object's 
function, made by Mr C. F, C. Hawkes, F.S.A., is that it was 
the ornamental terminal of a chariot’s lynch-pin, The thin- 
ness of the surviving end of the iron core, that would con- 
stitute the pin proper, may militate against this hypothesis. 
On the other hand, it would bring it into connexion with 
the terret as part of a chariot’s gear. If Hawkes's suggestion 
be accepted, our specimen would be a derivative of the 
Yorkshire type as defined by Professor Ward Perkins in 


Antiquaries Journal, xx. (1940), pp. 358-307, as might be expected in view of the 
familiar connexions with the Arras culture observable in horse-trappings from 
the Scottish Lowlands (Childe, Prehistory of Scotland, p. 230). 

Finally, the object shown as Pl. LI, 2 is made of lead, 0-2 em. thick, the 
edges being much damaged. Vv. G,. CHILpE. 
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Donations. 

(1) Circular Sugar Bowl of silver, Edinburgh, 1793. On the foot is the 
maker's intitials ‘““F. H.’ (Fraser Howden), the town-mark (a castle), the 
thistle, the date letter N, and’ the King’s head. Presented by THomas 
Yue, W.S., F.S.A.S8cot. 

(2) Early seventeenth century slipped-in-the-stalk silver Spoon, found 
at Kirkhope Tower, Selkirkshire, about 1825. Three-pronged silver-handled 
Fork, eighteenth century, found behind the wood panelling of Fortissot 
House, Shotts, Lanarkshire. Presented by Mrs MacMIL.LAN, through Mrs 
Auison, 3 Peel Terrace, Edinburgh. 

(3) Forty-nine Communion Tokens. Presented by A. J. KINLocu 
PavuL, Johannesburg, South Africa. 

(4) Perforated Axe-hammer of granite, measuring 11 inches by 43 
inches by 27 inches, from East Lothian. Presented by Tuomas C. KELLY, 
Whitehouse Road, Barnton, Edinburgh. 

(5) Portions of Cinerary Urns and Flint Implements found on the 
estate of Balnamoon, Balrownie, Brechin, Angus. Presented by Lt.- 
Colonel W. B. Carsecy-Arnutrmnotr, F.S.A.Scot. (See Note No. 4, 
p. 209.) 

(6) Four Communion Tokens. Presented by Miss L. MACDONALD, 
Ballintuim House, Blairgowrie. 

(7) Relics from the enclosure called “Christison No. 10," Manor, 
Peeblesshire. Presented by James Stewart, Castlehill, Manor. (See 
Communication by R. B. K. Stevenson, M.A., p. 92). 

(8) Spindle-whorl of white sandstone, measuring 1} inch in diameter 
and 3 inch in thickness, from a hut circle in Glenrath. Presented by Mrs 
St Ciark Cuxxrncuam, Hallmanor. 

(9) Relics from a Fort at Braidwood, near Penieuik, Midlothian. 
Presented by Mrs WARDEN, Braidwood. (See Communication by R. B. k. 
Stevenson in subsequent volume.) 

(10) Brass Stamp with legend “KIRKWALL DUTY PAID ON 
FOREIGN STAINED PAPER,” surmounted by Royal cipher and crown, 
Presented by Joux Fraser, Corresponding Member. 

(11) Cup of schist (broken), round with flat bottom, found near Park 
Cottage, Bridge of Lochay, Killin, Perthshire. Presented by A. D. D. 
Henperson, 2 Grosvenor Gardens, Edinburgh. 

(12) Food-vessel Urn of clay, with beaker affinities, found in a cist at 
Skateraw, East Lothian. Presented by D. L. Bower, Skateraw. (See 
Note No. 8, vol. lxxiv. p. 141.) 
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(13) Flat Spindle Whorl of grey sandstone, found near Giant's Stones, 
Eskdalemuir, Dumfriesshire. Presented by Dr L. INGiis JONSON, 
S Portland Square, Carlisle. 

(14) Polished Axe of dark grey stone, found at Chapeltown, near 
Kirriemuir, Angus, Presented by The Rt.Hon. Lorp LYELL of Kinnordy. 

(15) Relies from the excavation of a‘** Wag" and its associated dwelling, 
near Forse, Caithness. Presented by Captain W. Batrp of Forse, through 
ALEXANDER O. CurLE, C.V.0., LL.D., F.S.A.Scot. (See Communication 
by Dr Curle, p. 23.) 

(16) Oval Medal of silver, inscribed on one side “Given by the Highland 
Society of Scotland to James Gray, 1824,"" and on the other side the figure 
of a plough. Presented by Jonn~ Lawson, 5.8.C., 64 Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 

(17) Two fragments of the wall of a Food-vessel Urn, found in the 
Stone Circle near Marchwell, Glencorse, Midlothian. Presented by R. B. K. 
STEVENSON, M.A., F.S.A.Scot., Keeper of the Museum. 

(18) Relies from the excavation of a Fort at Kaimes Hill, Midlothian. 
Presented by Datmanoy Estates Lrp. (See Communication by Professor 
V. G. Childe, p. 43.) 


ACQUIRED THROUGH THE KING'S AND LORD TREASURER'S 
REMEMBRANCER. 


Personal Seal Matrix of silver, bearing a crest consisting of a lion séjeant 
with a tree at each side, growing out of a mount. Below is the letter W, 
the whole being surrounded by a border decorated with small saltires. 
Date probably fifteenth century. Found at Newbattle Abbey. 


DONATIONS TO AND PURCHASES FOR THE LIBRARY, 
1940-41, 
Donations, 

(1) Thomas Newhbigging, D.Sc., and his Literary Work. By L. M. 
Angus-Butterworth, M.I.Mech.E., F.S.A.Scot. Reprint from Transactions 
of the Rochdale Literary and Scientifi ic Society. Vol. xx. Presented by 
THE AUTHOR. ; 

(2) Manifold Unity. The Ancient. World’s Perception of the Divine 
Pattern of Harmony and Compassion. By Miss V.C. C, Collum, F.S.A.Scot. 
London, 1940. Presented by Toe Au'rHoress, 

(3) Extracts from the Records of the Burgh of Edinburgh, 1665. Edited 


by Marguerite Wood. Edinburgh, 1940. Presented by the Corporation 
OF THE Crry oF EDINBURGH. 
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(4) Proceedings of the British Academy. Vols. i.-xxiv. with Index 
to Vols. i.—xx. 

Paulys Real-Encyclopidie der Classischen Altertumsewissenschait. 

Denkmaler des Klassischen-Altertums. (3 vols.) 

Havertield Papers. Miscellaneous. (3 vols.) 

Catalogue of Antiquities. Royal Irish Academy. Vol. 1. Dublin, 
1863. 

Account of some remarkable Ancient Ruins lately discovered in the 
Highlands and Northern Parts of Scotland by John Williams. Edinburgh, 
1777. 

Beitrage zur Verwaltungs-und-Heeresgeschichte von Gallien und 
Germanien.—Die Kaiserlichen Beamten und Truppenkérper im Rémischen 
Deutschland unter dem Prinzipat. By Ernst Stem. Vienna, 1932. Also 
Fasti des Rémischen Deutschland unter dem Prinzipat. By Emil 
Ritterling. Vienna, 1932. 

Edgar's History of Dumfries, 1746. Edited by R. C. Reid. Dumfries, 
1915. 

The Aqueducts of Ancient Rome. By Thomas Ashby. Oxford, 1935. 

The Roman Revolution. By Ronald Syme, Oxford, 1939. 

Das Friihrémische Lager bei Hofheim im Taunus. Text and Plates 
by E. Ritterling. Wiesbaden, 1913. 

Die Rangordnung des Rémischen Heeres. By A. von Domaszewski. 
Bonn, 1905. 

Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases. By Peter Mark Roget, 
M.D., F.R.S. New edition by Samuel Romilly Roget, M.A. London, 
1951. 
Royal Commission on the Ancient and Historical Monuments of 
Sectland. Second Report: The County of Sutherland. Third Report: 
The County of Caithness. Fourth Report: Galloway, Vol i— County of 
Wigtown. Sixth Report: County of Berwick. 

Die Westpfilzischen Sigillata-Tépfereien von Blickweiler und Eschweiler 
Hof. By R. Knorr and Fr. Sprater. Speier am Rhein, 1927. 

Notes not included in the Memoirs already published on the Roman 
Roads in Northumberland. By Henry Maclauchlan, F.G.5. London. 

The Roman Fort at Piercebridge, County Durham. By Edward Wooler, 
F.S.A. Frome, 1917. 

Roman Mines in Europe. By Oliver Davies. Oxford, 1935, 

The Roman Fort near Brecon. By R. E. Mortimer Wheeler, M.C., 
D.Litt., F.S.A. London, 1956. 

Victoria County Histories. Romano-British Remains in: Somerset, 
Hampshire, Shropshire, Bedford and Herts, Worcestershire, Derbyshire, 
Northamptonshire, Kent, Cornwall and Huntingdon, Berkshire and Surrey, 
Norfolk, Warwickshire. 
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Deutsches Archiologisches Institut Romisch-Germanische Kommission, 
Frankfurt A/M. Romische Grabméler von Neumagen. By Wilhelm von 
Massow. Textband and Plates. Berlin, 19332. 

Medallic Illustrations of the History of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Indexes, General Title, and Preface. Plates L-CLXXXIII. London, 1911. 

Bequeathed hy the late Sir GrorGE Macpoxnaup, K.C.B., M.A., 
LL.D., D.Litt., F.B.A., H.R.S.A. 

(9) Scottish Heraldic Seals, Royal, Official, Ecclesiastical, Collegiate, 
Burghal, Personal. By John Horn Stevenson, K.C., and Marguerite Wood. 
In three volumes. Privately printed. Glasgow, 1940. Presented by the 
late THoMaAsS YULE, F.S.A.Scot. 

(6) A History of the Clan MacCrimmon. Part ii. Compiled by G. C. B. 
Poulter, F.S.A.Scot. Presented by THe ComMpmer. 

(7) Aspects of Intentional Fracture. By A, D. Lacaille, F.S.A.Scot. 
Reprinted from the Transactions of the Glasgow Archaeological Society. 
Vol. ix. Presented by THe AuTHOR. 

(8) Corporation of Glasgow Art Galleries and Museums. Scott Collec- 
tion of Arms and Armour. Introductory Guide. 

Rosenborg Castle. A Guide to the Chronological Collections of the 
Danish Kings, 1938. Copenhagen, 1938, 

Guides to the National Museum, Copenhagen. The Danish Collections 
of Antiquity. Copenhagen, 1938, 

Nationalmuseets Vejledninger. De Danske Samlinger. Middelalder 
og nyere Tid til 1750. Copenhagen, 1938. 

Presented by A. J. H. Epwarps, F.S.A.Scot., Director of the National 
Museum of Antiquities of Scotland. 

(9) Society of Friends of Dunblane Cathedral, 1940. Vol. iii. Part: iii. 
Presented by THE Socrery. 

(10) Hull Museum Publications, Nos. 207-209, 211. Early Tramears 
and Records of Additions. Presented by THomas SHEPPARD. 

(11) Map of the Forth, Clyde, and Tay, Roman Period. Published by 
H.M. Ordnance Survey, Southampton. Presented by O. G. S. CRAwForRD, 
F.S.A., Hon. F.5.A.5cot. 

(12) The Roman Legionary Fortress at Caerleon in Monmouthshire, 
Report on the Excavations carried out in Myrtle Cottage Orchard in 1939. 
By Aileen Fox, M.A. Presented by Tue Director, National Museum of 
Wales. 

(13) The History of the Stuarts, Earls of Traquair, Barons Linton and 
Cabarston, and Charles Edward Traquair Stuart-Linton. By L. G. Pine, 
B.A., F.S.A.Scot. Presented by C. Stvuarr-Linrox, 66 East 56th Street, 
New York City. 

(14) Nicola Pisano and the Revival of Sculpture in Italy. By G. H. 
and E. R. Crichton. Cambridge, 1938. Presented by G. H, Cricuron. 
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(15) Greek Medicine. Reprinted from The Medical Press and Circular, 
Vol. eciv. No. 5285, August 1940. The History of Otology. Reprinted 
from The Journal of Laryngology and Otology, Vol. lv. No. 11, November 
1940. By Douglas Guthrie, M.D., F.R.OS., F.5.A.5cot. Presented by 
THe AUTHOR. 

(16) Gaelic Medicine. By Sedladair. Reprinted from the Broad-way. 
Vol. No. 8-5, Oct.—Dee. 1941. Presented by lars M. MacLean, F.S.A.Scot, 

(17) The British Compendium or Rudiments of Honour. Fourth 
Edition. Vol. tii. Presented by Mrs C, Buaze, 25 Hugh Street, Eccleston 
Square, London. 

(18) Harvard Archseological Expedition in Ireland. By H. O'Neill 
Hencken, M.A., Ph.D., D.Litt., F.S.A.Scot., F.S.A., M.R.LA. Reprinted 
from The American Journal of Archeology. Vol. xlv. (1941), No. I. 
Presented by THE AUTHOR. 

(19) A Bronze Age Cemetery at Springhill Farm, Baillieston, near 
Glasgow. By J. Harrison Maxwell, M.A., F.S.A.5cot. Reprinted from 
Transactions of the Glasgow Archwological Society, Vol. ix. Part 4. Presented 
by THe AUTHOR. 

(20) The Journal of the Manx Museum. Vol. v. No. 64. Presented by 
THE CURATOR. : 

(21) The Church in Orkney, Records by A. W. Johnston, F.S.A.Scot. 
Presented by THE AUTHOR. 


Purchases. 

Scots Year Book, 1940—11. 

Prehistoric Communities of the British Isles. By V. Gordon Childe. 
Edinburgh, 1940. 

The Gallovidian Annual, 1941. 

Prehistoric England. By Grahame Clark, F.8.A. London, 1940. 

Essays and Studies presented to Professor Eoin MacNeill, D.Litt., on 
the occasion of his Seventicth Birthday, May 15th, 1938. Dublin, 1940. 
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MEETINGS OF THE SOCIETY. 
Saturday, 25th Januery 1941, WrtiAM ANGUS in the Chair, . 


A Ballot having been taken, the following were elected Fellows: William 
Elder Levie; John Terry-Liloyd; Miss Anne 5. Robertson, M.A. 
A Donation to the Museum was intimated, as per list on p. 219. 
The following Communications were read :— 
I. Excavation of a Wag" at Forse, Caithness, by ALEXANDER O, CURLE, 
LL.D., F.S.ASeot., F.S.A. (prinfed, pp. 23-38). 
I. The Water Supply of the Roman Fort at Lyne, by law A. RicnmMonn, 
M.A., F.S.A.Seot., F.S.A. (printed, pp. 31-42). 
If. The Defences of Kaimes Hill Fort, Midlothian, by Professor V. G. CHILDE, 
D.Litt., D.Se., FLB.A., F.S.A.Scot., F.S.A. (printed, pp. 43-54). 


Saturday, 22nd February 1941, ALExanper O. Curie, C.V¥.0,, LL.D., 
Vice-President, in the Chair. 
A Ballot having been taken, the following were elected Fellows: Samuel 
Gemmell, Examiner R.N.T.F,; Captain Robert Greenhill Black, late’ L.A. 
Donations to the Museum were intimated, as per list on pp. 219-220, and 
thanks voted to the donors. 
The following Communications were read :— 
I. The Campbeltown Raised Beach and its contained Stone Industry, by 
W. J. McCanuies, D.Sc., FLR.S.E., and A. D, Lacamur, F.S.A.5cot. 
(printed, pp. 55-91). 
Il. Medieval Dwelling Sites and a Primitive Village in the Parish of Manor, 
Peeblesshire, by R. B. K. Stevenson, F.S.A.Scot., Keeper of the 
Museum (prinfed, pp. 02-114). oon 
Ill. The Red Castle of Lunan Bay, by W. Dove.as Suupson, M.A., D.Litt., 
F.S.A.Seot. (printed, Pp. 115-121). 


Saturday, 20(h March 1941, ALexaxper O, Curne, C.V.0., LL,D., 
Vice-President, in the Chair. 

A Ballot having been taken, the following were elected Fellows: The Rev. 
William White Anderson, M.C., M.A.; A. H. A. Hogg; A. W. G. Lowther, 
F.S.A., A.R.LDG.A., 2nd Lieut. R.A.8.C.; John MacBean. | 

Donations to the Library, as per list on pp. 220-223, were intimated and 
thanks voted to the donors, 

Purchases for the Library, as per list on p. 223, were intimated. 

The following Communications were read :— 

I, Some Objects recently discovered at Brackmont Mill, near Leuchars, 
Fife, and a Copper Halberd found in Fife, by Professor Davip 
Watenston, M.A., M.D., F.R.C.S.E., F.S.A.S8cot. (printed, pp. 205-208). 

I. Note on an Old Coal-Working and a Wooden Shovel from Ormiston, 
East Lothian, by KENNETH M. Watrre, M.Inst.M.E. (prinfed, pp. 


122-126). 
IfT. Mural Decorations in Two Rooms at the House of Kinneil, Bo'ness, 
Linlithgowshire, made at the instance of James, Second Earl of 


Arran, Protector and Regent of Scotland, and of Anna Cunningham, 
wife of James, Second Marquess of Hamilton, by James 5. RicHarpson, 
F.S.A.Scot., Inspector of Ancient Monuments for Scotland (printed, 
pp. 184-204). 
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